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NEW YEAR'S FESTIVITIES 


FREQUE [NTLY produce PIT 10US DERANGEMENTS, &c., the anti- 
ea dote for which: is Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline, 
= ' When the STOMACH Is DISORDERED throuzh over-e ating or drink 
ing, or taking unsuitable food, its corrective action is mihi, spee ly, and 
permanent. It is highly extolle | and con-tantly recommended by 
minent medical veutlemen (See bill with each lottle), At strikes at the 
Root of Disease, improving Digestion by clearing away 
obstructions and impurities from the Stoma. h, Liver, and Bowels, and 
at the same t m renovating the Blood, eradicating poisonous and 
feverish humours, co yrenating it. 
In Feverish C olds. and all Feverish Symptoms 
it is erates useful aten on going to bed it removes the stutfy 
Sensation in the nose, amd pe 5 tree breatiny, inducing peaceful sleep, 
No other Medi icine required fur Fifteen Years, Mr, 
Youne writes :—“ tor somet! ing like fifteen vears have constantly 
sav. ererw merning, During the 
wen any oller medicine, nor have I Lad 


2 taken your Pyretic Saline, that is to 
= whole of tl at time I have nerer ta 
adoctor.” It is 
Most efficacious in preventina 
I 


+ and Crrinc Constipation, 

Sick Headache, Vomiti: ¢ 5 other Fevers, 
Smallpox, Lruptive aud Skin Affeetions, aud kindred ailments. 

Sold by all Patent Medicine Dealers, and by H. LAMPLOUGH (Lil), 
9a Old Broad Street, and 113 Holborn, LONDON, E.C. 


KEATINGS | WUTH este 


PF SoucH cure. | fees! Al 


FOR THE eaEty 
THE 0 rd Ue) LLAY Sh 
y 4a BRITISH MEDICAL sand 
ay, 5] a 
= mart peed 9 | MOST EFFECTIVE IN pence 
Tins. 1/1} each. DISEASES. pinch 


LOZENGES | eee) 


Bak) MEDICAL LAOS: 


Founded For M alae Life 
1835. Assurance. 


NATIONAL Funds — 4 +  £4,280,000 


Claims Paid .. - £7,000,000 


Profits Declared £3,400,000 
PROVIDENT | | 


e3* Endowment Assurances payable 
at any age (or previous 


T T UTI O N death) on very favou 
N S l 5 able terms, 


J HER >it: 
h Street, London, E.C. ARTHUR SMIT . fC 
i ice lan ’ Actuary and Secretary. 
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0§ Fi % f 4 | N A & Manufactory, Birmingham. 
“The Visitor to London who 
leaves without seeing the Show 
Rooms of Messrs. Osler has missed 
one of the sights of the metropolis.” 
—Vide LAND AND WgTER. i 


FLOWER STANDS, TABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN GLASS AND CHINA. 


LAMPS—Newest Designs with Latest Improvements. 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & CANDLES. ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEw YEAR’ "S PRESENTS. 


OSLER’S snow ROOMS, 100 OXFORD-ST.,W. 


Frys Cocoa 














33 PRIZE MEDALS 


“PUKE” — ‘snarsedtothoFirm 
‘Concentrated: 


. Co C0a * ASK YOUR GROCER TORR San ET EET nCmALS 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL LONDON & SYDNEY N.S.W. 


BENGER’S FOOD ror INFANTS 


The GOLD MEDAL of the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, London, 
was awarded for Benger’s Food. It is well known to the Medical Profession, and 
is recommended by the ‘‘ LANCET,” and the whole of the medical press. 

The London Medical Record says: “ It is retained after every other food has been rejected.” 


A Mother writes: “The Infant was very delicate, our medical adviser ordered your food. The result in 
a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow grew strong and fut, and is now in a thriving condition, in fact, * the 
flower of the flock.” 














Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s., of Chemists, &c., everywhere, or free by Parcels Post 
"of the Manufacturers, 


MOTTERSHEAD & COMPANY (S. Paine and F. B. Benger), 
7, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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YOU HAVE PROBABLY NOTICED 


That some of your lady friends fix their hair very prettily, something like these. 

= of course, a little surprised, because really you know 
their back hair is not full and fluffy. Well, the 
secret is—and we put it in small type— 


They wear the Mikado Braided Wire Hair Rolls, which are 
made to match any coiour hair. 


They do not heat the head; weigh but half an ounce 
per pair; by holding the hair out, they keep it from 
getting musty or are sold at most 
gathering damp- of the hair deal- 
ness from pers- ers’ and haber- 
piration. ‘They J Q dashers’, 2 for 1s. 
If you don’t find them, send price, with 3d. postage, to the Manufacturers :-— 

AMERICAN BRAIDED WIRE CO., 64, CHURCH STREET, SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 
Price List sent to Dealers on application. 








You are, 














EERING’S GOLD MEDAL 


(PARIS, 1878) 


HERR Y BRAND Y. 
Exported to all parts of the World. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
PETER F. HEERING, 
COPENHAGEN 


Established 1818. NINE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Purveyor by Special Appointments to the Royal Danish and 
Imperial Russian Courts, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Sold by all respectable Wine Merchants. 
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f TEE REASON WEP 
EVERYBODY SHOULD WEAR 


| / HARNESS ELECTROPATHIG BELT 


BECAUSE 


| It ciel RES impaired ViTat Enerey, Invigorates the Debilitated Constitution, Stimulates the Organic 
Action, promotes the Circu ulation, Assists Dicesri ON, and promptly renews that Vv ital Energy, the loss of 
which is the first symptom of decay. It is not me rely something to make the muscles contract and jump. 
Its HEALING PROPERTIES are multifarious; it stimulates the functions of various org: ans, increases their 
secretions ; gives tone to muscles and nerves, relaxes morbid contrz actions, im proves nutrition, and RENEWS 
EXHAUSTED NerRvVE Force. Acting directly on the system, it sustains and assists its varions functions, and 

thus Promotes the HEALTH and Vicour of the entire frame. 

















Price 


2 ls. 


Post Free. 
GENTLEMAN'S BELT. 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT. LADY'S BELT. 
Thousands of Testimonials have been received from the grateful multitude who have been 
permanently cured of Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbago, Indigestion, Constipation, Liver and 
Kiuney Diseases, Hysteria, Sleeplessness, Ladies’ Ailments, by wearing HARNESS’ WORLD-FAMED 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT (Price 21s. post free), WHEN ORDERING SEND SIZE OF WAIST NEXT SKIN. 


Pamphlet and Advice Free of Charge. 
Address: Mr. C. B. HARNESS, Consulting Medical Electrician, 
THE MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Limited, 


52,OXFORD ST., LONDON, Wg (:0f222H%. 
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CALL OR WRITE TO-DAY. 
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POPULAR EDITIONS oF STANDARD WORKS 








FOUR SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. With Portrait and Plans, 


12 vols. Post 8vo. 
DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORIES. Post 8vo. 


I. HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. 
Il. HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 83 vols. 
Ill. HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. 


HALLAM’S HISTORIES. Post 8vo. 


I. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8 vols. 
II. EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 8 vols, 
Ill, LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 vols. 


FIVE SHILLINGS “EACH VOLUME. 
EARL STANHOPE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Post 8vo. 


I. THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE: down to the Peace of Utrecht, 1713. 


2 vols. 
Il. THE PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES, 
1783. 7 vols. 
GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. _ 5 vols., post 8vo. 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. ROMANY RYE. 
THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. WILD WALES. 
LAVENGRO. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 
DEAN STANLEY’S WORKS. Crown 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. Portrait and Maps. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. Maps. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. Illustrations. 
LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD, OF RUGBY. Portrait. 2 vols. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 

ESSAYS, CHIEFLY ON QUESTIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


CANON ROBERTSON’S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH, from the Apostolic Age to the Reformation. 8 vols. Post 8vo. 


DR. SAMUEL SMILES’ WORKS. Post 8vo. 


SELF-HELP. INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 
CHARACTER. THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. With 
THRIFT. Illustrations. 

DUTY. MEN OF INVENTION. 


LIFE AND LABOUR. _ [Just out. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S BIOGRAPHIES. Post 8vo. 
THE LORD CHANCELLORS. _10 vols. 
THE CHIEF JUSTICES. 4 vols. 
HON. J. L. MOTLEY’S WORKS. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. Portraits. 4 vols. Post 8yo. 
24 


8. 
LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
B2 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G,, and A. E. T. WATSON. 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By Montacve SHEarRMaN. With 


an Introduction by Sir RicHARD WessTeR, Q.C. M.P., and a Contribution on ‘‘ Paper Chasing” by 
WALTER Ryze. With 6 Full-page Illustrations and 45 Woodcuts in the Text from Drawings by STANLBY 
BERKELEY, and from Instantaneous Photographs by G. MircHELt. Crown 8vo. ros. 64., 











SELECTED SPEECHES AND ARGUMENTS OF THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE THOMAS BARON O’HAGAN. Edited by Gzonce Teeuinc. With a 


SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE 


CANNING. Edited, with Notes, by Epowarp J. STAPLETON. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


PAPERS, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. By the late FLEEMING 


ENKIN, F.R.S.S. L. & E., late Professor of Engineering in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by 
sIpNEY CoLvin, M.A., and Professor Ewin, F.R.S. With Memoir by Rosert Louis STEVENSON, and 
Facsimiles of Drawings by Fleeming Jenkin. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. (On Fanuary 6. 


ATHOS,; or, the Mountain of the Monks. By AtHetsran RILEy, M.A.,, 
F.R.G.S. With Map and 29 Illustrations. 8vo. ars. 


THE LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN; or, a Journey in Manchuria, 


with an Account of the History, Administration, and Religion of that Province. By H. E. M. James, of 
Her Majesty’s Bombay Civil Service. With Illustrations anda Map. 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. [[n F¥anuary. 


LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. By Anprew Lane. Second 


Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


BALLADS OF BOOKS. Selected by ANpREw Lanc and BRANDER 


Mattuews. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. [/n Fanuary. 
BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS and the HOME of the ARYAS. 
By F. Max Mutter. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [On Fanuary 6. 


AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. By Tuomas Kirkup, Author of 


the article on “‘ Socialism” in the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica.” Crown Svo. 5s. 


ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS: A Practical Manual of Telescopic 
Research adapted to Moderate Instruments. Edited by J. A. Westwoop OLiver,‘with the assistance of 
Messrs. MAUNDER, Gruss, Gorg, DENNING, FRANKS, ELGER, BURNHAM, CAPRON, BACKHOUSE, and others. 
With several Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [On Fanuary 10. 


MODERN THEORIES OF CHEMISTRY. By Professor Loruar 


Meyer, Translated, from the Fifth Edition of the German, by P. PuiLtitirs Bepson, D.Sc. (Lond.), B.Sc. 
(Vict.), F.C.S., and W. CarLETon WIt.iams, B.Sc. (Vict.), F.C.S. 8vo. [On F¥anuary io. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES ON ELECTRICITY, delivered 
before the Society of Arts) By Grorcr Forsss, M.A., F.R.S, (L. & E.), F.R.A.S., M.S.T.E., and 
and E.Assoc. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Nearly ready. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE DOG: being a 
Manual of Canine Pathology. Especially adapted for the use of Veterinary Practitioners and Students. 
By Joun Henry Street, M.R.C.V.S. A.V.D. Professor of Veterinary Science and Superintendent Bombay 
Veterinary College, Author of ‘‘ Diseases of the Ox,” &c. 8vo. ros. 6d. [On Fanuary 6. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: being an Account of his Further Adventures 
and Discoveries in company with Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., Commander John Good, R.N., and one 
Umslopogaas. By H. Riper Haccarp. With 20 Full-page Illustrations and 11 Vignettes in the Text. 
Engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper from Drawings by C. H. M. Kerr. ‘Third Edition (7wenty-sixth to 
Thirtieth Thousand). Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SHE: A History of Adventure. By H. Riper Haccarp. With Facsimiles 
of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and Early 
English Inscriptions thereon inscribed. Seventh Edition (7Airty-sexth to Fortieth Thousand). Crown 8vo. €s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. By Epbya Lyatr, 
Author of ** Donovan,” “‘ We Two,” &c. New Edition (7wentieth to Twenty-fourth Thousand). Fep. 8vc 
1s. sewed. 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN AND CC, 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS BOOKS. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN’S 
EARLY LETTERS, Originally published by his Wife. Translated by May 
HerBert. With a Preface by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 64 
“ Musicians will find his correspondence a bighly valuable record of his dev elopment in his art. But people who 
are not exclusively musical will be no less pleased with these transparent revelations of a nature singularly fitted 
for enjoyment.” —Daily News. 
DR. JULIUS STINDE’S 
FRAU WILHMEULMENE., The Concluding Volume of “ The Buchholz Family.” 
Translated by Harriet F. Powett. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ By far the best of the amusing ‘ Buchholz’ Series.”—Morning Post. 
CALVERLEY’S WORKS. 
LITERARY REMAINS. With Portrait and Memoir. Edited by Watrer 


J.SENDALL. 2nd Edition. 10s. 6d 
VERSES AND ELY-LEAVES. New Edition. 7s. 6d. 
FLY-LEAVES, Original Edition. Feap. 8vo. 14th Thousand. 3s. 6d. 
VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. Original Edition. Feap. 8vo. 11th 


Edition. 5s. 
ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER’S 
LEGEADS AND LYRICS. With an Introduction by the late Caar.es 
Dickeys, and Portrait etched by C. O. Murray, from a Painting by E. Gaggiotti Richards. Complete Edition 
in One Volume. 13th Thousand. Post 8vo. Cloth, gilt edzes, xs. 64. 
haan is a book of real verse, which as a gift-book to all the true and tender-hearted cannot be exceeded.”— 
Atheneum. 








SEVEN HUNDRED VOLUMES. 


BouwANnsSs LIBRARIES. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language. 
3s. 6d. or 5s. per Volume (with exceptions). 

“T may say in regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know.” — 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

“The respectable and sometimes excellent translations of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature what 
Tailruads have done for internal intercourse.”—R. W. Emerson. 

““An important body of cheap literature, for which every living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.”—Proressor Henry Morvry. 

“ Rohn’s invaluable series.”—The Rev. J. M. Witson, H.M. of Clifton College, in “ Essays and Addresses.” 

‘Messrs. Bell and Sons are making constant additions of an eminently acceptable character to ‘ Bobn’s 


Libraries,’ ’’—Athenwum. 
A SELECTION. 


N.B.—Most of the following Works may be had in neat coloured cloth bindings, as well as in the regular Library style. 
GEORGE EBERS’ 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Historical Novel. Translated by 
Emma S. Buchuem. lvol. 3s. 6d 
“The translator’s rendering is easy aud graceful. "—Morning Post. 
LADY M. WORTLEY MONTAGU’S 
LETLERS AND WORKS. Edited by her Great-Grandson, Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 
With Additions and Corrections derived from Original MS3., lllustrative Notes, and a Memoir by W. Moy 
Tuomas. New Kdition, Revised. 2 vols. with Portraits, each 5s. 
“ A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas's admirable edition.” —Atheneum, 
VICTOR HUGO'S . 
DRAMATIC WORKS—Hernani, Ruy Bilas, The King’s 
DIVERSION. Translated by Mrs. Newron Crostanp and F, L. Stous. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
ADAM SHITRH’S 
THE WEALTH OF NATIONS: an Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edition, with an Introduction by Exnest BeLrorr Bax, 2 vols, each 3s. 6d. 
SENECA 
ON BENEFITS. Addressed to Mbutius Liberalis. Translated by AUBREY 
Stewart, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
“ This is a faithful rendering of the ‘ De Beneficiis’ in plain, but academic Eaglish.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
HEINE’S 
TRAVEL PICTURES. Including the Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book 
of Ideas, together with the Romantic School. ‘Translated by Francis Storr. With Map and Appendices. 


3s. 6d. 
“The name of Mr. Storr is a guarantee for the excellence of the version.” —Atheneum. 
ROBERT SCHUMANN: 


His LIFE AND WORKS. By Avevsr Ressmany. Translated from the 
Third Edition of the German by A. L. Atcer. Price 3s, 6d. 





Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 


for the cure of Nervous ExHAUSTION AND Depsiuity, have received Testimonials from 
three Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen, and over Forty Members of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of Nervous Exhaustion and Debility are speedily removed 
by means of PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 
which are so arranged as to convey a powerful electric current direct to the affected parts, 
gradually stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting 
all symptoms of waste and decay. 


Dr. Vines, Fellow of the Royal{College of Physicians, writes 19th September, 1885 :— 
‘‘Having used Mr. Pulvermacher’s Belts for many years, in the course of medical practice, I 
‘am in a position to speak of their great value as a curative agent in cases of nervous disease 
or functional malady where electricity is likely to be serviceable. I am entirely convinced of 
their efficacy.” 

Dr. C. Handfield Jones, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, says :— 
“TI am satisfied that Mr. Pulvermacher is an honest and earnest labourer in the field of 
science, and I think he deserves to meet with every encouragement from the profession and 
scientific men.” 

Dr. Golding Bird, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, says :—‘‘I can hardly recommend 
Mr. Pulvermacher’s invention too strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.” 











For full Price List and Particulars, see new Pamphlet, “Gatvanism: Naturs’s CHIEF 
ResTORER OF ImpatreD ViTAL Ener@y.” Post free from 


PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Why Pass a Sleepless Night? 


areas eseeeeee_ce—cs kk Ss5ce 0 OE aces Oe ee oOeoOouoeeeuecus eeu ws 





MONG the many ills that flesh is heir to, there is perhaps none more terrible in its effects upon mind and 
body than prolonged SLEEPLESSNESS or INSOMNIA. In other ailments, however painful they may 
“pe, there comes periodically that blessed hour of repose when the tortured frame enjoys a short immunity 
from suffering, and the worn and harassed mind is freed from its intolerable burden. But when man is 
deprived of “kind nature’s sweet restorer, BALMY SLEEP,” then instead of finding rest and oblivion, his 
physical ailments grow more acute as the shadows of night fall around, and every petty care assumes 
exaggerated proportions as he tosses to and fro on his hot pillow, and cries aloud for one short 
hour of forgetfulness. 

The poor sufferer has doubtless tried all the ordinary specifics against insomnia—such as OPIUM, 
CHLORODYNE, CHLORAL, &c.—but they have lost their effect by use. He has doubtless trebled the 
dose to the ruin of his general health, but it soon ceases to bring relief. He has found, too, that the 
ARTIFICIAL SLEEP produced by OPIATES is apt to be haunted by oppressive dreams, and followed by such 
fearful nervous prostration as to make him pray for death as an escape from madness. But let him not 
despair till he has tried the one unfailing remedy—HOP BITTERS? This—unlike narcotics—acts as a 
sedative, soothing and calming the overstrung nerves and the excited brain, while at the same time it so 
purifies the blood and stimulates the various organs to healthy action by striking at the main cause of 
nervousness, INDIGESTION, which is caused by weakness of the stomach. By its use the LIVER and 
KIDNEYS are kept active to carry off all the poisonous and waste matter of the system, and produces 
that NATURAL SLEEP from which the patient awakens refreshed and invigorated. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC, 


BEWARE of those SHOPKEEPERS WHO ATTEMPT TO PALM OFF SPURIOUS SUBSTITUTES for 
HOP BITTERS. We will prosecute any shopkesper deluding and so defrauding the public. See Green Hop 
Cluster Label on square amber-coloured bottle, and the words, “ Dr. Soule’s,” blown on the glass. To be had 
at all respectable Chemists’ and Medicine-vendors’. 








Manufactured only by The Hop Bitters Company (Limited), 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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“The ‘Cornhill’ is the most interesting of English magazines,”—Vanity Farr. 


“The magazine reader will find no better investment for his sixpence.”— 
Patt Matt Gazerre. 


“The ‘Cornhill’ still holds its place as the best of the sixpenny monthlies, 
and deservedly so.”—Scorrisn Review. 


Notice.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY contains the First 
Part of a New Serial Story, entitled 
“A LIFES MORNING,” by 


GEORGE GISSING, Author of “Demos,” 
“Thyrza,” é&e. 


Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on December 23. Price SIXPENCE. 
EACH ‘NUMBER OF THE “‘CORNHILL MAGAZINE” CONTAINS, IN ADDITION TO AN 
INSTALMENT OF A SERIAL STORY BY A POPULAR AUTHOR, SHORT STORIES 
AND ARTICLES BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Volumes I. to IX. of the New Series (July 1883 to December 1887) pric: 4s. 6d. each, bound iu cloth, are 
kept in stock, and form 


VERY SUITABLE VOLUMES FOR PRESENTATION OR LIBRARY PURPOSES. 


*,* Cases for binding the Volumes may be had, price One Shilling each. 




















London: SMITH, | ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 











IMPORTANT TO PUBLIC READERS, RECITERS, &e. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo., 4s. 6d 


MORE T. LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces for 


PUBLIC READING. By Evwarp F. Turner, Author of ‘*T. Leaves,” “Tantler’s Sister,’’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


Just published, crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


By P. W. CLAYDEN, 
Author of ‘‘ Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible,” &c. 


“ This first instalment of the life of Rogers is fascinating reading in itself, and promises us greater pleasure in 
the future.”—Tue Times. 


“Mr. Clayden has in this volume enabled us for the first time te know what sort of a youth Samuel Rogers 
was.”—THE Datty News. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


Presentation Books tor hristmas *2° New Voar, 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to forward, post free on application, a CATALOGUE 
of their PUBLICATIONS, containing LISTS of WORKS by W. M. THACKERAY, ROBERT BROWNING, 
Mrs. BROWNING, JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, MATTHEW ARNOLD, AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
LESLIE STEPHEN, Miss THACKERAY, Sir A. HELPS, G. H. LEWES, the AUTHOR of ‘MOLLY BAWN, 
the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HERRING,’ W. E. NORRIS, HAMILTON AIDE, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
WILKIE COLLINS, HOLME LEE, Mrs. GASKELL, the BRONTE SISTERS, the AUTHOR of ‘THB 
GAMEKEEPER AT HOME,’ and other Popular Writers. 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Warsrtoo Puacz. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








The Third Edition of Mr. Frith’s Reminiscences is 


now ready. 2 vols. 30s. 





The Second Edition of Mr. Trollope’s “What I 


REMEMBER,” is now ready. 2 vols. 30s. 
’ y. 


The English Edition of the Princesse de Ligne’s 


MEMOIRS. 2vols. 245. 





Verestchagin’s Adventures under Fire and in Central 
ASIA, 2 vols, 24s. 





Word Portraits of English Writers, from Chaucer to 
the Present Time. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 





An Artist’s Holiday on the Road. By J. J. Hissry. 1 vol. 
Illustrated. 18s. 





The Court and Reign of Francis I. By Jutia Parpor. 
3 vols. With Portraits. 42s. 





Mr. Nicol’s Wild Life and Adventure in the Australian 


BusH. 2vols. 2Is. 





My Consulate in Samoa. By W. B. Cuurcuwarp. 1 vol. 
15S. 





Lord Carteret: A Last Century Biography. By Arcur- 
BALD BALLANTYNE. I vol. 16s. 


The Last of the Valois. By Carnerine Cuartorre, Lady 
JACKSON. 2 vols. 24s. [Lmediately. 


The Autobiography of Sir Douglas Forsyth, K.C.S.I. 
I vol. 12s. 6d. [Jmmediately. 





LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Hee Majesty the Queen. 




















555. LDMPLE Ds ADV El os 


The NEW Patent “LEE” FINISH 


GIVES TO THE CHARMING DRESS FABRIC, 


4 99 


ps J 
Registered 
Trade 
Mark.* 


The appearance of a highly- 
finished Silk Velvet, and being 
MUCH LIGHTER than all other 
makes, it is LESS FATIGUING 
in WEAR. 











SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
The depth of tone in all shades is un- Shades are ABSOLUTELY FAST 


equalled. and will NOT SOIL light gloves or dress 
materials, 
Will NOT SPOT with RAIN. The ERECT PILE which can only 


' be obtained by the LEE FINISH 
If WET, can be dried beforea fire, oauses it to drape as gracefully as 


and STILL RETAIN its original the best Silk Velvet and PREVENTS 
lustre and appearance. CREASING. 





HE FASHIONABLE WORLD is giving large orders for its Dresses for the coming season to be made of the 
new substitute for silk velvet (not a velveteen) known as **My Queen” Vel-Vel. It is described in the 
Lady’s Pictorial as “a very beautiful material, clos>ly resembling the richest Silk Lyons Velvet, so soft and lovely 
in texture that it falls naturally into the most artistic folés,’,—The brilliant lustre of its surface and its durability 
and strength make it simply a marvel of cheapness. Being light in weight it will be found pleasant for evening 
wear all the year round. It is an important fact also that **My Queen” Vel-Vel does not spot with rain, and can 
be dried before the fire without in any way injuring its beauty or lustre. For fashionable weddings, as well as for 
little children’s frocks, and dresses of all kinds for girls, young married lacies, and matrons of every age, “ My 
Queen” Vel-Vel will be found most useful. 


The “ QuEEN” writes :-—“It is an exceedingly pretty fabric, possessing many qualities to recommend it to 
public favour. It is soft and drapes well, equalling fine cashmere in these desirable advantages. It is light in 
weight, consequently not fatiguing to wear; its colourings are admirable as to purity of tone and variety of shades. 
The heliotropes, the greens from lizard to olive, the reds ranging from Cardinal to Bordeaux, and the browns from 
biege to dark seal, are all attractive. The cream, coral, pink, and blue would be suitable for evening wear. 
addition tv its other merits, Vel-Vel does not spot with rain, its shades are fast; it does not crease in wear, and it is 
inexpensive.” 


THE WEAR OF EVERY YARD IS GUARANTEED. 


6@- _For the protection of the Public every yard is stamped ‘‘ MY QUEEN”’ 
VEL-VEL,—Can be obtained of all First-Crass Drarers, from 1/6 to 5/6 per yard; but if any difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining it, Ladies are requested to write to the 
Sole Proprietors :—FELSTEAD & HUNT, 41 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.,or 9 Fountain Street Manchester, 

who will forward the name and address of the nearest Draper keeping‘it in Stock. 











To be obtained at all Booksellers’. 





BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Volume in crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. 

Joan. Nancy. 
Not Wisely but too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts, 
Belinda. 

Doctor Cupid. 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
The ‘‘ First Violin.” 
Borderland. 

Healy. 

Kith and Kin. 
Probation. 
The Wellfields. 

By HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Vendetta ! 

By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
In a Glass Darkly. 


The House by the Churchyard. 
Uncle Silas. 


By Mrs, RIDDELL. 
Berna Boyle. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 
Susan Drummond. 

By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
Ellen Middleton. 
Ladybird. 
Too Strange not to be True. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Nellie’s Memories. 

Not like Other Girls. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement, 
Uncle Max. 

Wee Wifie. 

Wooed and Married. 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood. 

Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 


By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
Near Neighbours. 








By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Her Dearest Foe. 
Look before you Leap. 
The Admiral’s Ward. 
The Executor. | The Fréres. 
The Wooing o’t. 
Which Shall it be? 
By JANE AUSTEN. 
(The only complete Edition, besides the Sieventon 
Edition, upon hand-made paper, at 635.) 
Emma. 
Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey, and, Persuasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 
By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve. | Dorothy Fox. 
By Baroness TAUTPHCUS. 
The Initials. | Quits! 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
Thirlby Hall. 
A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Ball-Room Repentance. 
A Girton Girl. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion, 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
By CHARLES READE. 
A Perilous Secret. 
By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
Lady Grizel. 
By MARCUS CLARKE. 
For the Term of his Natural Life. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 
Breezie Langton. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
An Ocean Free Lance. 
By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations. (With Illustrations.) 
By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. 
By E. WERNER. 
No Surrender. 
Success; and how he won it, 
Under a Charm. 
By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe. 
ANONYMOUS. 
The Last of the Cavaliers. 





Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY 


& SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Wer Majesty the Queen, 
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A Bud et of Paradoxes . 325 December, 1887 81 483 
‘A Child’s Recollection of William Makepeace ' Thackeray... ° 323 October, 1887 §1 238 
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After the Day—Night .. .. eo 325 December, 1887 81 560 
A Little Dinner in Paris (with Mrs. Isabella "Romer).. + 319 June, 1887 80 253 
A Lover of England (Count Beust) .. .. .. .. «+ os 322 September, 1887 81 94 
A Lover of Leisure (Sir Henry Wotton).. .. .. .. «- 315 February, 1887 719 726 
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320 July, 
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A Plea for an Old Friend (Macaulay) 
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At a Moorish Window > 4 
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California, An Englishman’s Reminiscence of—See 

“ Memory Sam” 
Calverley, Charles Stuart, Some Recollections of .. .. .. 314 January, 1887 79 62 
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May, 1887 
March, 

April, 1887 
May, 

May, 1887 


October, 1887 


April, 1887 
February, 1887 
April, 1887 
June, 1887 
April, 1887 


February, 1887 
September, 1887 


December, 1887 


91 
523 
161 
364 
553 
366 
557 


349 
111 
492 

85 
569 
373 
522 
321 
473 


178 
53 


373 
43 


321 
473 


556 





The grand desideratum of preventing the hair from falling off, and of 
restoring hair on bald places. 


OL. DHRIDGE’S 





BALM OF COLUMBIA 





Is unrivalled in producing a LUXURIANT GROWTH of HAIR, WHISKERS, and MOUS- 
TACHES, and the only remedy for BALDNESS, containing the essential requisites for Cleaning 
and Beautifying. For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of 

Sold by alt Perfumers and Chemists at 38. 6d., 6s., 
Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietors, 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. Established 70 years. 


Hair, and prevents baldness in mature age. 
and 11s. per Bottle. 





STANDARD COOKERY BOOKS. 





THE MODERN COOK. 


By Cuaries Etmit FRANCATELLI, late Maitre d Hotel 
to Her Majesty. 
In 8vo. Twenty-eighth Edition, containing 1,500 Recipes 
and Sixty Illustrations. 12s. 


THE COOK’S GUIDE. 


By the Author of “‘ The Modern Cook.” 


58th Thousand. In small 8vo. 
Recipes, with Illustrations. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Containing 1,000 

























ENDLESS AMUSEMENT! 


FOR ONE SHILLING!! 
ENGLISH DOLLS FOR ENGLAND’S DAUGHTERS. 


Marvellous Toys for the Money. 
(PROTECTED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


Miss DOLLIE DAISIE DIMPLE, 
And her Trunk of Smart Clothes, all to take on and off. 


PRETTY FROCKES and HATS in the latest fashions, to suit all occasions and all seasons. PETTI- 
COATS, BODICES, TIPPETS, SKIRTS, APRONS, CORSETS, and a great variety of Underclothing, all to 
take on and off, and many other pretty things only to be found in a properly-appointed Dolly’s outfit. 
Together with a little Book, all about Miss Dimple’s Birthday and early History. Beautiful Designs and 
Colours. The Dress materials are of durable highly-glazed cloth. 





EVERYBODY IS PLEASED WITH THIS WONDERFUL SHILLINGSWORTH!!! 


20,000 SOLD LAST SEASON. 


The first Doll sold this year elicited the following response, the original being in the 
hands of the Proprietors, Messrs. HinpE Bros. :— 


33, Eaton Square, S.W., October 5, 1887. 
Lady Rawlinson encloses 
1s. 3d. for another 
Doll, and after 
a long experi- 
ence in Doll 
purchasing has 
never seen a 
Doll which 
causes s0 much 
amusement to 
grown people 
as well as 
children. 








Testimonials. 
Read the fol- 
lowing letters 
from gratified 
purchasers. 
The originals 
may be seen at 
the Lonpon 
Samp.ir Room, 
1A, City Road, 
E.C, :— 
Haddo House, 
Aberdeen, 
Dec, 10, 1885. 
The Countess 
of Aberdeen 
will thank 
Messrs. Hinde 
to send her 
one dozen 
“Dollie Dim- 
ple.” Lady 
Aberdeen thinks the little Doll charming. 
The Hon. Lady Leighton, Loton Park, Shrewsbury. 
Miss Austin received the Doll, &c., this morning, and encloses P. Order for two more and postage. One to be 
sent to the above address, and the other to—(here follows anotber address in Surrey). 
Crofton Lodge, Higher Runcorn, Cheshire. 
Dear Sm,—I received “‘ Miss Dollie Dimple” safely this morning, and am obliged to you. I consider it a 
wonderful production, and shall be obliged by your sending me two more boxes, for which I enclose 2s. 6d. in stamps. 
Will you kindly let me know if you have more to dispose of.—Yours truly, Frances SILver. 


The Doll with Trunk and Contents (39 articles), securely packed, sent Carriage 
Paid to any part of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, for 15 pence (per Postal 
Order preferred), from HINDE’S London Sample Room, la, City Road, London, E.C. 

It is specially important that the Name and Address of the Applicant be written clearly. 
Though found quite unnecessary, the Patentees still adhere to their practice of 


MONEY willingly RETURNED if any DISSATISFACTION. 
Drapers will find this an attractive Christmas Novelty. 











NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


CAPITAL: £2,000,000; SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP, £500,000. 
LONDON: 40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 





DIRECTORS. 
CHRISTIAN ALLHUSEN, Ese. E. F. HARRISON, Esg., C.S.I. 
LIONEL R. C. BOYLE, Ese. A. J. MACDONALD, Ese. 
W. W. CARGILL, Ese. SIR BENJAMIN C. C, PINE, K.C.M.G. 


GRANT HEATLY TOD-HEATLY, Ese 
EDINBURGH: 23, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 


LOCAL BOARD FOR SCOTLAND. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR THOMAS CLARK, Bart., JOHN FALCONER, Esq. (of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh. W.S.) 





BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 








BADULLA HONG KONG MADRAS NEW YORK SHANGHAI 
BOMBAY JAFFNA MAURITIUS PARIS SINGAPORE 
CALCUTTA KANDY MELBOURNE SAN SYDNEY 

COLOMBO KOBE NEWERA ELLIA FRANCISCO YOKOHAMA 


The Bank receives money on deposit, buys and sells bills of exchange, makes telegraphic transfers, issues letters of 
credit and circular notes, forwards bills for collection, and transacts banking and agency business generally. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEposits. 
Fixed for 3, 4, and 5 months at 3 per cent. per annum. | 
Fixed for 6,7, and 8 months,, 4 ,, o 
Fixed for9to12 months ,, 4¢ ,, 
Fixed forover 12 months , 56 ,, ” 
Interest paid half-yearly—31st March and 30th September. 

Current Accounts opened and cheque bookssupplied. Interest at 2+ per cent. per annum allowed on the minimum 
monthly balance, if not below £100. Advances made against approved banking securities. Pay and pensions 
drawn, insurance premiums, club subscriptions, and caged rons payments, made at a uniform commission of ? 
per cent. Securities bought, sold, and received for e custody from constituents of the bank. Interest and 
dividends collected. Drafts issued upon the Bank’s Eastern Branches at current rates free of commission. Bills 
collected or negotiated, and every description of exchange business conducted. The fullest information can be 
obtained by application at any of the Branches and Agencies, or at the Head Office. 

GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary. 


THE AGRA BANK, LimITeEp. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1883. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £200,000. 
Head Office:—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, 
Lahore, Shanghai, Hongkong. 
Current accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms customary with London Bankers, and Interest allowed 
when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 


Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the branches of the Bank free of extra charge; and 
Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and Loans, and the safe 
custody of the same undertaken. 


Interest Drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and India, transacted. 


FOR SALE, HIRE, ‘ CRAMER'S 


CRAMER'S |.ZHRee ans svsTem, 


In American Walnut Cases, from 25 Guineas. 
In Black and Gold Cases, from 28 Guineas. 
Cottages in all Cases, from 46 Guineas. 


lron-framed Upright Grands, from 55 Guineas. 
; ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C. 
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Mrs, Pear Qooi’s Wobels. 
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AL. NEW SERIAL ISSUE of Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S 

NOVELS, commencing early in 1888, is in course of 
preparation. Each Volume will be published and _ sold 
separately at intervals of a month, and will be complete in 
itself. Subscribers to the entire issue (which is expected to 
form twenty-nine or thirty volumes) should give their names 
as early as possible to their Booksellers, in order to ensure 


the punctual delivery of the Volumes. The first three Volumes 
will be 


East Lynne. About Fanuary 16, 1888. 
The Channings. About February 16, 1888. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 4¢0u¢ March 15, 1888. 


Continuing with the succeeding Stories at 
similar intervals. 


Each Volume is printed from new type, in crown 8vo. size, 
and bound in scarlet cloth and lettered on the side, and will 


be sold separately. The published price will be 3s. 6d. 





STIS eee 


N.B.—Entire sets of the present (and more expensive) Edition 


of Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS can also be obtained in 


crown 8vo., cloth, 28 Volumes, 8 Guineas, or any Volume can 


_ be had separately, price 6s. 





Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BurLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Ber {Flajesty the Queen. 
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NEW WORKS 


OF FICTION 


AY THE LIBRARIES. 








| 


A DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE. By 
Gerorctana M. Craik [Mrs. Mar], Author 
of “Two Women,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 
8vo. 


II. 
UNCLE MAX. By Rosa Novonetre 


Carey, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” 
&c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. , 
III. 


ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. By Brrrna 
Tuomas, Author of “ In a Cathedral City,” 
&c. In3 vols., crown 8vo, 

EN. 


A LITTLE DUTCH MAIDEN. By E. 


Ervu.e Money. In 2 vyols., crown 8vo. 


Vv. 
NEXT-OF-KIN WANTED. By M. B. 


Betuamu-Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


VL 
THE OLD HOUSE IN PICARDY. By 


KATHLEEN O’Meara, Author of “ Narka,” 
&e. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
VII. 
MISS BAYLE’S ROMANCE. In8 vols., 


crown 8yo. 
VIII. 


THE HEIR WITHOUT A HERITAGE. 
By E. Farrrax Byrrwe, Author of “A 
Fair Country Maid,” &c. In 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. 


IX. 

MISS JACOBSEN’S CHANCE. By Mrs. 
CamPBeELL Praep, Author of “ Policy and 
Passion,” &c. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

Bin 

THELMA, By Man Coretu1, Author 

of * Vendetta,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
XI. 
AN UGLY DUCKLING. By Heyny 


Errotu. Second Edition. In 3 vols., 
erown 8yo. 





XII. 
HER SON. From the German of E. 


Werner, Author of ‘“* No Surrender,” &c. 
By Mrs. CuristinA TyRRELL. In 3 vols., 


crown 8vo. 
XI. 
THE GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL. In 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 
XIV. 
THE STORY OF A KISS. By Mrs. 


C. 8. Wynne, Author of “ A Horrid Girl,” 
&c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
XV. 
PRECAUTIONS. By Lavy Marcarer 


Masenprie, Author of “ Fascination,”’ &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
XVI. 

MAJOR AND MINOR. By W.E. Norris, 

Author of “A Bachelor’s Blunder,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
XVII. 


LADY GRACE. By Mrs. Henry Woon, 


Author of “East Lynne,” &c. In 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. 
XVIII. 
THE MISSING RUBIES. By Saran 


Doupyey, Author of “ A Woman’s Glory,” 
&e. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


XIX. 
A FALSE POSITION. By G.M. Rostys, 


Author of “ Keep my Secret,” &. In 3 
vols., crown vo. 


x. 
AN OLD MAN’S FAVOUR. By the 
In | 


Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney,” &c, 
3 vols., crown 8yo. 
XXI. 

ILLUSIONS. By Mrs. Mouseravs, 
Author of “ Astrea,” &c. In 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. 

XXII. 


| WHITEPATCH. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


fondon: Richard Bentley and Son, Ylew Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Wer Majesty the Queen, 
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Monthly, price Two Shillings and Sixpence, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE DAY, 


Picture Gallery of Comune Portraiture. 


No. I., For JANUARY, 1888, WILL CONTAIN: 


THE MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON. 
H.E. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
MISS MARY ANDERSON. 


The size of the Magazine is 14 by 11 inches, and of the Portraits 11 by 7 inches. Each 
Portrait is ‘* panel size,’ and is PRINTED IN PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHY BY BARRAUD. A 
short Memoir accompanies each Portrait, and Title-pages, Contents, and Covers will be issued 
at the end of the year for binding the Monthly Parts together in handsome volumes for reference. 

The succeeding numbers, each containing three subjects, will include Portraits of 
Mr. Ruskin; Lord Tennyson; Professor Tyndall; Professor Huxley ; Sir James Paget ; Sir 
William Gull; Sir Morell Mackenzie; Rt. Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain, 
M.P.; Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. ; Mr. Henry Irving; Mr. Toole ; Mr. Wilson Barrett ; 
Mr. Grossmith ; Mr. Beerbohm Tree; Mr. Penley ; Mr. and Mrs. Kendal; Miss Ellen Terry ; 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert ; Mr. Herbert Spencer; Lord Iddesleigh; Mr. Frederick Harrison; The 
Bishop of Ripon ; ‘Lord Cross 5 ; Sir James Lister, &e. &e. 








LONDON : RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Ber (Majesty the Queen. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


MISS ROSA CAREY’S STORIES. 


Each in One Volume, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. Just added, 
UNCLE MAX. 


** A singularly interesting story .... There is an undercurrent of crime and crooked dealing, which Miss 
Carey has very skilfully sketched in 1 the character of a woman who contrives to do a world of mischief under 
the specious guise of being an affectionate relative and considerate friend.” —Vanity Fair. 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

“The story is one of the sweetest, daintiest, and most interesting of the season’s publications. Three 
young girls find themselves penniless, and their mother has delicate health. This story relates, in a charming 
fashion, how they earned their bread and kept themselves together, and they left upon the field of strife 
neither dead nor wounded.”—New York Home Fournal. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
** The story is told by the author with a skilful fascination. If anything, ‘Barbara’ is better than ‘ Not 
Like Other Girls,’ and all the girls know that zt was very good.” —Philadelphia Times. 
‘* Is a tale not unlike Miss Alcott’s ‘ Littke Women’ in its animating spirit. It is throughout pleasing and 
bright.”—T7he American. 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 

“‘ Like the former novels from this pen that have had a wide popularity,—among them ‘ Not Like Other 
Girls,’ ‘ Queenie’s Whim,’ etc. »--this story is of lively interest, strong in its situations, artistic in its character 
and local sketching, and charming in its love-scenes. Everybody that ‘loves a lover’ will love this book.”— 
Boston Home Fournal. 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

“A very happily, told domestic story, which reminds us in its minute and pleasant descriptions of family 

life of Miss Bremer’s tales.”— The Evening Star. 
WOOED AND MARRIED. 

‘*There is plenty of romance in the heroine’s life. But it would not be fair to tell our readers wherein that 
romance consists, or how it ends. Let them read the book for themselves. We will undertake to promise 
that they will like it.” —7he Standard. 

WEE WIFIE. 


** Miss Carey has the gift of writing naturally and simply, her pathos is true and unforced, and her con- 
versations are — and — ’—The Standard. 





LONDON : RICHARD BENTLEY & ‘SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary ta Wer Majesty the Queen. 
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“ DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE!” Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. 


Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions. ’ 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. FENNINGS 
"LUNG HEALERS 
ae | 5 





”n 
: FENNINGS’ 
™GHILDREN’S POWDERS.  coisis*stss” syiiis's., 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. Fl sold in Boxes at 18. lid. and 2s. 9d., with 
=| Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, or anything injurious =] directions,sent post-free for 15 stamps. Direct 
to a tender babe. to ALFRED Fennines, West Cowes, I.W. 
X Sold in stamped boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with IC The largest size boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps 
— full directions. Sent post-free for 15 stamps. == post-free), contain three times the quantity 
Z Direct to ALFRED Fenninas, West Cowes, 1.W. of the small boxes. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains z Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S 
© Valuable Hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. oO DOCTOR. Sent post-free, 13 stamps, 
« Ask your Chemist for a FREE Copy. +” Direct, A. Fennines, West Cowes, I W. 
FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post-free on application by letter 

or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


H. Schweitzer & Co. SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 


Anti-Dysprptic Cocoa, OB CHOCOLATE POWDER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Tue Facu.ty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SuPPER, and Invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 
Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 

Made instantaneously with Boiling water. Keeps for years in all Climates. Palatable 
without Milk. A teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
CocoaTina possesses remarkable sustaining properties, and is specially adapted for 
early Breakfast, 

Sold by Chemists and Grocers. in air-tight tins, at 1s, 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 








10, Adam Street, 
Strand, W.C. 













Corns, hard or soft, and Bunions may be removed, and Enlarged Toe-Joints may 

be reduced, by the use of the New French Corn Plaster. ‘the Sole Importer 

- a is M. Me —l Bomeepethis Chemis’, 17, 

ordon Street, Glasgow, from whom the Plaster may be had, in 

FOR THE WEARY packets, by post, for 14 stampe. "Those who are troubled with the discomfort 


of Corns or Bunions will be glad to have attention cal'ed to this remedy, as it 
removes pain very epeedily. It is thin as silk, and comfortable for the foot.— 
= (Signed) Lady Maude —— 







BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 











| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-szmile tas : 
Signature, pe 
= 


**FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE'S 


WORLD FAMED 


‘BLOOD MIXTURE. 
































A CURE FOR ALL !! 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT: 


Possessed of this REMEDY, every Man may 
be his own Doctor. it may be rubbed into 
the System, so as to reach any internal 























Complaint, By these means, it cures Sores 
or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, 
SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallible 
Remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Con- 
tracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
and all Skin Diseases. 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever causearising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of ali 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 

In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times the 
quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent toany address, 
for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor. 

The Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, 
Lincoln. 
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The most SUPERB PREPARATIONS for the TEETH are 






LIQUID 


TOOTH POWDER & TOOTH PASTE 
AWARDED GOLD MEDALS, Paris, Brussels, London, &. = 


These are the World-famed Preparations of the 
Reverend Benedictine Fathers of Soulac (Gironde), 
and were invented in 1373. 

This Elixir possesses the most precious qualities. It prevents 
and cures decay of the Teeth, which it whitens and strengthens. It 
removes blood from the gums, which it tonifies and hardens, thus 
preventing any swelling. It purifies the breath, and renders the 
mouth perfectly salubrious, leaving it in a state of delicious and 
durable freshness. It prevents sore throats, hoarseness, inflamma- 
tion, and irritation of all kinds. 


A SURE PREVENTIVE OF TOOTHACHE. 


ELIXIR DENTIFRICE, 2s., 4s. 6d., and 8s.; TOOTH 
POWDER, ls. 6d., 2s., and 3s. 6d.; TOOTH PASTE, 
ls. 6d. and 2s. _F ‘rom all Perfumers or Che or Chemists. 


wholesale 54 FRITH STREET, LONDON, W. 


® ELIXIR DENTIFRICE 


a 
‘z= 
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DOLBY’S PATENT 


BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the neat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the 
“extraction” of every particle of nourishment from meat of all 
kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing gravy, 
which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and unsavoury pre- 
served extracts of meat now often resorted to for want of a simple 
apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and gravies at home. 


inner vessel is of porcelain. 


Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 


HOLESALE Agents: 





> SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 


LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 


The above may be obtained through any respectable Chemist, or 
post free for 4s., Ss. “ay ae 6s. 6d., for the first Three Sizes, from 


SECTION 


























CURES OF ASTHMA, COUGHS, AND DISEASES OF THE 
CHEST BY 








For YOUNG Aanp OLD. 


G. M. TWEDDELL, Esq., F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ Shakes- } } 
pere’s Times,” &c., Stokesley, Yorkshire, writes :— : 
“T have always found them to give immediate relief 
to myself, my wife, and children in difficulty of 
breathing, coughs, and affections of the lungs, (75 
and witnessed their good effects on friends who OBy Ty 
were asthmatical.”—(Signed) G. M. TWEDDELL. ' [Dprice 10/6 

They “act like a charm,” and taste E 8 

pleasantly. 
















‘5,000,000, ALREADY SOLD} 


bal If your Draper cannot supply 
you, write direct to- 
we. OLD BAILEY; LONDON, | 
le giving size,and enclosing XoXo) 
Pri ag : F 6/6 ar hn Corset will at once be sent you} 
rice Is, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, of all Druggists. C ” Bi. HOMSON&CO.MANUFACTURERS 


' STHO “THOMSONS GLOVE. FITTING: TRADE MARK THE CROW’ 
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COOPER COOPER & CO. 


Sell the FINEST TEA the World Produces at 3s, a pound. Magnificent Teas at 
2s. 6d. and 2s. a pound, and Choice Black Teas at 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., and 
Is. 8d. a pound. 


SAMPLES, PRICE LIST, AND DIRECTIONS FOR BREWING, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CHIEF OFFICE:—50, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 
63, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 35, STRAND (Near Charing Cross), W.C. 268, REGENT 
CIRCUS, W. 21, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 334, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 266, WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE ROAD, S.E., LONDON. 20 & 21, EAST STREET, BRIGHTON. 


INDIA AND ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


DILBRUGHAR, UP. PER ASSAM, INDIA, March 6, 1880. 

Dear Str,—I desire to state the adv: antage which I, and I do not doubt many others, 
in this part of the world, have derived from ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” 
Unlike other Saline Aperients, it is not lowering in its action. I have used it on 
board ship in tropical latitudes, and both there and here I can most honestly bear 
witness to the fact that its use has warded off fever over and over again. When 
taken in time it is invaluable. As far as 1 am aware it is most popular in this part 
of NORTH-EASTERN ASIATIC INDIA, and | consider that you 
are distinctly entitled to this testimonial from me. 1 *need not add it is wholly 
unrequested.—A PLANTER 
“ce LEEPLESSNESS, FEVERISHNESS, HOT 

WEA HER.’’—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing 

impure air, and feverish colds, blood — skin eruptions, pimples on the face, 
want of appetite, sourness of stomach, etc. Use Eno’s ‘‘ Fruit Salt.’ It is 
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Srom Moor Isles. 


A LOVE STORY. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
AvutHor or ‘THE First Viourn, ‘Kira anp Ki,’ Etc. 


PART I. 
Cuapter I, 


‘THEN GOOD-NIGHT, ALAS!” 


Ou night, late in October, when it was pitch dark, moonless, 

starless and black, a soft, moist westerly wind, with just 
a slant of south in it, was playing a wild but melodious symphony 
over the great stretches of moorland, and across miles of bleak 
northern country, as it came with a soft but tremendous rush up 
a rough, uphill road, and rising ever into a deeper roar, seemed to 
give a leap as it reached the summit of the long brow, and 
encountered a wild, upland sweep, over which it could and did 
tear rejoicingly, whistling, calling and crying from hill to hill, 
till it struck the great blunt, square head of Ravenside, the huge 
buttress which at that point shuts off Lancashire from Yorkshire. 
Smiting this mighty hill-top, it ruffled the heather, and laid low 
the forests of bracken, which thickly clothed his mighty sides, 
and tried to soften the grim outline of his dark head, and then it 
tore lustily onwards. There was joy and hope and life in it, for 
all its boisterous roughness. 

In the course of its career upwards and onwards, towards 
Ravenside, and along the rough lane just mentioned, it only 
encountered one human figure, and that figure it did not succeed 
in knocking down. The time was half-past twelve, midnight ; 
the lane was two miles from Hollowley station, and the solitary 
who was plodding along, from the town and towards the country, 
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2 FROM MOOR ISLES. 

was @ young man, one Brian Holgate, who went regularly every 
week during the autumn and winter months, to the concerts held 
in the great manufacturing city some twenty-five miles distant 
from Hollowley, and walked at midnight from that enterprising 
town to the hamlet of Thornton-in-Ravenside, or Thornton, as it 
was always called—a good three and a-half miles, mostly uphill, 
and, after the borough of Hollowley itself was passed, unlighted 
by art of man. Whoso wished for light along that road must 
carry his own lantern, but Brian never had recourse to this 
assistance. His home, the old house which belonged to him, and 
in which he lived alone, Moor Isles by name, was at the end of 
this three and a half miles, just on the outskirts of the village of 
Thornton-in-Ravenside. 

He had accomplished more than two miles of his three and a 
half, and he seemed to be in no hurry to get to the end of his 
journey. Brian was young—only just over three-and-twenty ; it 
mattered little to his robust health, and untried nerves, nourished 
by the keen moorland air and simple country fare which hadj}all 
his life been his portion, if they missed a night’s rest, or half of 
it, once a week. Had that one night’s exertion been all the drain 
which he put upon his youth and strength, there would have been 
nothing in his condition to call for either surprise or com- 
miseration. 

He plodded on, his hands in his pockets, his long light overcoat 
flung open at the chest—for the encounter with the mild autumn 
tempest left him warm, not cold. He knew the way by long 
experience, dark as it was; and it was more unconsciously than 
consciously that he turned now to this side and now to that, to 
avoid the inequalities, or rough and stony bits of which he was 
aware, in the road; pursuing the easiest if most irregular way, 
feeling nothing but pleasure and exhilaration in the roughness of 
the wind, the darkness and loneliness of the night. 

As he climbed thus homewards, his voice sounded out on the 
wings of the wind; snatched away sometimes, almost before it 
had left his lips; at others, driven back into his throat by some 
capricious gust. The snatches of melody which this voice sent 
forth on an errand to the top of Ravenside had certainly never 
sounded there before. Ravenside summit, bald, square and bleak, 
had long ago been a favourite resort of the unholy community of 
wizards, witches, imps and elves of evil nature, and of their 
black Master himself—so the legend ran, and it was a legend 
which no one in Ravenside Forest ever thought of questioning— 
it was not told as a legend, but as a matter of fact, in many a 
farmhouse all over that country side. Details might be had by 
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any ingle, of the Walpurgis-nacht orgies and revels of which that 
mountain top had been the scene. Witches had assuredly existed 
there once; had not a waxen image, stuck over with pins, tumbled 
one day out of a nook in the great chimney of Rough Launde, 
one of the oldest farms in the vicinity, showing what black arts 
had been practised there ? 

And the strains which now rolled, in a rich if not highly- 
cultivated baritone voice, must, if they ever succeeded in reaching 
the summit of the hill, have been potent to arouse any lingering 
shades of olden times which might still hover, or sleep, or weep 
there—for they were bound up in a tale connected more or less 
with these very revels—just now Brian lifted his head, and sang 
with all his might, and with a swing of intense, almost rapturous 
enjoyment— 

“Towns with their high battlements, 
Tower and wall— 
Fair maids with their haughty thoughts, 
Scorning us all— 
To glory they call us, 


Soon they both shall fall, shall fall— 
Soon they both shall fall.” 


“H’m—m !” the voice sank deeper, and hummed away softly— 
then took up snatches. “Jam nox still-a-a-a-ta, velamina pandit ; 
nune bibendum et amandum est ... h’m—m—m!” Then, in a 
loud,, triumphant swell, “ Gaudeamus igitur, gaudeamus! .. 
Cesares dicamus, veni, vidi, vicit. Gaudeamus igitur!” 

“Grand !” he.muttered to himself; “grand, by Jove! Why does 
it ever come toan end? There dweltaking once in Thule ”—his 
voice sank into melting accents—* pah! I hate women’s songs in 
men’s voices. Shesangit superbly, though. . . . But, after all, ’m 
not sentimental. Felix has it. Whata voice! what an artist, and— 
ay, what a man, surely!” 

And his head swayed to and fro in remembrance of a wildly 
rocking measure, while he sang :— 


“Dear Kath’rine, why 
To the door of thy lover 
Drawest thou nigh ? 
Why there timidly hover? 
“Ah, sweet maiden, beware! 
Come away, do not enter! 
It were folly to venture— 
It were folly to venture— 
Come away, nor enter there.” 


“It’s a maddening thing, when it once gets into your head—if 
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T could sing it like that! It’s mortally sad, though. How does it 
go? 
‘Ah, heed thee well, fair lass, 


Lest thy lover betray thee— 
Thy lover—thy lover betray thee. 


Then good-night, alas! 
From ill-hap what shall stay thee ? 
Then good-night, then good-night, then good-night!’” 


he shouted, giving his voice full swing, and sending it loose upon 
the wind. He sang no more connected phrases, but as he plunged 
along through the darkness, kept shooting out disjointed notes, 
the burden of it all being still the same— 

“Then good-night, alas! 

From ill-hap what shall stay thee? 

Then good-night, then good-night, then good-night!” 


It came with a lingering, reluctant, and long-drawn note, as he 
glanced aside, to where a small steady light shone ‘through a 
window close to the road, and the dim solid mass of a house seemed 
to make itself almost more felt than seen, in the inky darkness. 
He made no mistakes, but with unerring touch laid {his hand on 
the latch of a wooden gate, at one side of the house, and went 
along a walk shaded by trees, to the front; for this old house, like 
many another built at the same period, had its back to the high 
road, while its front rooms looked far away over woods and fields 
to the smoky town in the vale, Hollowley, justly so called, and, 
beyond the smoke, to where there stood another circle of blue 
sentinel moors. 

Brian had a key to his own front door. As he fitted it into the 
lock, a joyful whimpering greeted him from{within, and when he 
pushed the door open, there emerged from a parlour on the right 
hand, a superb silky collie, fawning, waving his tail, welcoming 
with shining eyes, and affectionate curves of his beautiful body, 
his careless, but never unkind lord and master. 

“ Hey, Ferran!” said Brian, kindly, as he patted the creature’s 
head for a moment, then shut the door, and followed it into the 
room, where a red fire burnt low—where a table was spread with 
some simple eatables, and where a lamp was shining steadily. 
An old-fashioned, wooden-bottomed chair with a rounded back 
stood near the fire, and on the chair lay a fiddle-case. The collie 
went up to this chair, and sat down before it, and looked at Brian, 
with a wag of his tail and a shrewd smile, as if to say, “ Here I’ve 
been ever since you left, and it’s all safe and sound. You can 
look and see.” 
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“* Good lad!” said the young man, absently, as he turned the 
lamp a little higher, cut a slice off the piece of cheese, and a 
junk from the loaf, and, seizing a bottle, poured some brandy into 
a tumbler, and added cold water to it. And still he seemed unable 
to rid himself of the air and of the words which haunted him; still 
he kept softly singing :— 

“Then good-night, alas! 
From ill-hap what shall stay thee ? 
Then good-night, then good-night, then good-night! ” 

He began to eat, but did not make much progress with it— 
lifted the tumbler to his lips, then set it down again. 

“ Nay,” he murmured to himself. He had something of a habit 
of talking to himself, as solitaries have, now and then. “That 
doesn’t go down after this night’s music. How I wish I always 
felt like this!” 

And, leaving the table, he drew forward a music-stand, and 
opened a score, and with loving hands drew the fiddle from its 
ease, and laid it affectionately against his breast. But before 
beginning to play, he went to the window, and opened it wide, 
and then, seating himself once more, drew the bow across the 
strings, and with that one action, and the sound that resulted, 
proved, to any that might have had ears to hear, the touch and 
the soul of a born musician. 

For a very long time Ferran and he and the fiddle had it all to 
themselves. It was after three when at last, with a reluctant 
sigh, he replaced the noble old instrument in its case, shut the 
window, turned out the lamp, and with the violin case in his hand, 
and Ferran at his heels, climbed up the narrow stair of his old 
house, to his room and to his bed. Scarcely had he laid his head 
upon his pillow, after hearing Ferran, with a long, satisfied sigh 
eompose himself on the mat outside, than he fell asleep, of course, 
but even as he lost consciousness, the words still lingered on his 
lips— 

. “From ill-hap what shall stay thee ? 
Then good-night, then good-night, then good-night!” 


Cuapter II. 
ALICE ORMEROD. 


Lona before Brian Holgate awoke on the morning after his concert, 
his neighbours at the farm, and Sarah Stott, his old retainer and 
housekeeper and his solitary indoor servant, were up and doing. 
A lovely autumn morning had followed on the gusty damp night 
—only enough of the late gale remained to blow away the mist 
and fogs from about the ridges and tops of the moors and hills, 
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At half-past ten in the forenoon, life and the business of the 
day were in full swing at “ Ormerod’s farm,” occupied by Farmer 
John Ormerod, his daughter Alice, his cripple son Andrew, and 
their helps and retainers, consisting of a stalwart rosy-cheeked 
country lass of twenty, in the house; and sundry men and 
boys without: herds, hinds, helps, and such as pertain to 
the outdoor workings of a moderately-sized and prosperous 
grazing farm, for little grain flourished anywhere in that bleak 
country. 

Travelling over the high road along which Brian had last night 
trudged so late, one arrived first at the back of Moor Isles, his 
own house. At one side, a gate opened into a walk, with the 
house side on the left, and on the right a high stone wall with 
trees of a very fair growth for that part of the country, hanging 
in a pleasantly shady manner above the walk, and making an arch 
overhead. Turning to the left one came to the front of the house, 
with its door in the middle, its window on either side; three 
windows above, and three small arched ones higher again. It 
was built of gray stone, this little unpretentious old country 
mansion; tae door and windows were painted a spotless white, 
there was a gleaming brass knocker, and a little flight of worn 
stone steps, always washed very clean, and with the edges skil- 
fully whitened by the careful hand of Sarah Stott. No one was 
stirring about the front at this hour. The house looked due 
south, and there was a Dijon rose climbing round one of the 
windows, with still a few belated blossoms left. Some asters of 
different colours were in the borders just beneath the windows. 
The garden sloped rather steeply from this little terrace in front 
of the house. First came strawberry beds, then a level of grass 
with a walk all‘round it, and one across the middle. In each 
oblong of grass stood a tall, spindly old rhododendron bush, and 
another flight of steps led to the last and largest portion of the 
garden, which was well stocked with such fruit trees as will yield 
produce in so northern and bleak a climate—raspberries, goose- 
berries and currants, chiefly, and a few hardy apple-trees dotted 
here and there. It was all very small, very homely and un- 
pretending, but it had a genial look in all weathers—it bore the 
aspect of a home, and it shared, with one human being, the 
deepest and intensest affection of Brian Holgate’s heart. 

There was a great view from the front of the house, of the 
smoky town of Hollowley, with its endless forest of tall chimneys, 
and beyond them more ridges of moor. Moor Isles (probably a 
corruption of Moor Hoyles, or Holes) had descended from father 
to son of the Holgates for generations, and before it, another and a 
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smaller dwelling had stood on the same site, and had belonged 
to the family for several hundred years. 

But to return to the high road. Close beside the gate leading 
into Brian’s garden—beneath the wall of his garden, in fact—ran 
a deep, rough lane—a “ cow-lane ” leading to the pastures where 
Ormerod’s cattle lived and moved, and had their being, and 
serving as their road when they came up to the farm-yard to be 
milked. The farm itself was just on the other side of this lane, 
on a level with Brian’s house and garden. A high wall divided 
the farmyard also from the lane, and it too was a pleasant, genial 
spot, with its deep stone porch leading into a grand country 
kitchen, from which access was obtained to a staircase and a 
parlour, the latter seldom used, but not quite so ghastly in 
appearance as most parlours of that class. But with the parlour 
we have nothing to do. Here, in this huge raftered kitchen, with 
its stone floor, its vast cavernous fireplace and ingle; its adjuncts 
of daily use, harmoniously blended into a homely beauty; its 
cosy nooks, its broad, low windows and deep window-seats—here 
are the objects of interest for us. 

A young woman and a youth were the only occupants of the 
warm, cosy place. Fine though the day was, there were dark, 
shadowy corners in this great kitchen, and the firelight flickered 
gaily in them, though it was but eleven o’ the clock before 
mid-day. 

Alice Ormerod, the ruler and mistress of the farm, was standing 
at a dresser which was in front of one of the windows, and she was 
busy with flour and butter and milk; a baking-board and a roJling- 
pin were in constant requisition, and an array‘of pie-dishes before 
her were piled up with fine damsons, all glittering from the bowl of 
water in which she had been stirring them round to cleanse their 
skins. Andrew, her brother, sat at a little round table in another 
of the windows looking south, and nearer to the fireplace. He 
looked small and crumpled up; his crutch was beside him—a 
book and papers, pen and ink before him on the table. And at 
the moment they were silent. 

No greater contrast could well have been imagined than that 
offered by this brother and sister. Alice was twenty-three, and 
Andrew was twenty years of age. She was tall, strong, and 
perfectly made; she possessed a frame so justly proportioned 
and so harmoniously finished, that one did not realise at first 
that she was what might be called a big woman. Upright as a 
dart, and without any stiffness of carriage, her movements were 
free and graceful. Her lilac print gown was made with great 
simplicity, but had some pretensions to shape and cut, and fitted 
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closely over the nobly-sweeping shoulders and beautiful bust. 
Her figure was more that of a Diana, than of a Hebe, Venus, 
or Juno—spare, though not lean; with admirable, strong muscles 
playing beneath her fair, healthy skin, and firm, not too abundant 
flesh. And the face that went with this figure was the face of a 
brune, with rich subdued red glowing through the clear olive 
skin, tanned nut-brown by the busy out-of-doors life of the 
summer and harvest time; dark, straight eyebrows, over eyes of 
a deep fine gray, and long black lashes; a mass of straight, glossy 
hair, brown, not black—a most distinct, decided brown, silky and 
smooth, with here and there a tawny reflection where it caught 
the sunlight; and a noble, steady, kindly mouth, with capacity 
for sternness, for pathos, for invective or persuasion—for every- 
thing except lies or meanness. A chin, strong but not coarse, * 
finished off this face well, and the whole head was set on a 
round, firm throat, which just now was browned by the sun and 
air. 

The details are the details of a beauty’s appearance, but Alice 
Ormerod did not strike one as being a beauty, though handsome 
she undoubtedly was. Perhaps it was the spirit within, which, 
being nobler than its frame, caused one to think less of her 
beautiful face and form in particular, than of the general effect of 
health and strength, rightheadedness, steady daylight of mind 
and spirit. Be that as it may, she had certainly all the beauty, 
all the health and strength for both of them. Poor Andrew had 
been a cripple from his birth, and suffered sadly from an infirmity 
of the spine which, while not amounting to an acute disease, was 
sufficient often to keep him in such pain for hours, and even days 
and nights at a time, as quite to incapacitate him for active work 
of any kind. 

Perhaps one should except active mental work. The lad’s 
brain was quick enough; and he could never be kept too busy 
with books and studies. He was deep now in some zoological 
work of a popular kind, busily making notes, and trying to 
answer questions for an examination paper, and happily un- 
conscious for the time that he had a weak back and a short leg, 
and that he could not move without a crutch. 

So they kept one another company—silent, but in the best of 
harmony and sympathy—the fire crinkled and sparkled; the 
great clock ticked ceaselessly. Andrew studied the characteristics 
of the somewhat insipid protozoa, and Alice deftly mixed and 
rolled paste, tucked it over one pie-dish after another, and now 
and then tried to hum a tune—not very successfully, and yet, 
perhaps, a highly sympathetic ear might have detected a re- 
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semblance in her somewhat tuneless murmur to Brian’s stave of 
the night before— 


“Then good-night, then good-night, then good-night !” 


The murmur suddenly died into silence as footsteps became 
audible on the flags of the yard outside; then a figure stopped 
before the window and smiled at her, and Brian’s voice wished 
her good-morning. 

“Good day, Brian,” said she, ina clear loud voice. “ Don’t stand 
in my light, but find your way in, if you’ve anything to say.” 

“T have so,” he answered, in an emphatic tone, as he passed to 
the door. 

In the momentary interval Alice drew a deep breath, and 
exhaled a prolonged, noiseless sigh. Her fingers manipulated 
one particular piece of pie-crust with great vigour, and then—the 
door was opened, and Brian, with his frank, handsome face, his 
blue eyes, and his sunny hair and moustache, “fresh as paint” 
—to use his own expression—and looking no whit the worse for 
his late hours, lifted the latch and walked in. Andrew roused 
from his absorbing interest in his study, and looked up, his face 
brightening. 

“Eh, good morning!” said he. 

“Good-morning, Andrew. How are you, old chap? Hard at 
work over your learned books! I never did see such a fellow as 
you are. Good-morning, Alice (with a very pleasant smile upon 
the young woman)—do I interrupt?” 

“Not that I know of, if you'll mind what you’re doing,” she 
said, in rather a crisp tone. ‘Sit you down there in th’ rocker, 
and let’s hear what it’s all about.” 

“Oh, I can’t tell you from all that distance off!” he said, 
disdaining the proffered rocking-chair, and drawing near to the 
dresser. He seated himself, wrong way about, on one of the 
wooden-bottomed chairs, clasped his hands over the top rail of its 
back, and looking up at her, with an expression composed of 
mirth, dismay, and doubt, remarked tersely— 

“Eh, I am in a fix, Alice. I’m fairly at my wits’ end.” 

“Why, what now?” she asked with, seeming indifference. 
“Whatever have you been doing? Not——” 

She paused, looking at him, the rolling pin in her hands, 
arrested on its way to the layer of paste on the baking-board. 

“Nay,” he answered her with a smile, as he looked straight 
into her eyes; “nothing o’ the sort, this time. I didn’t even 
drink a drop of brandy-and-water before I went to bed. And I 
was up late, too.” 
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“ Ay, you were so,” she replied. “I heard your fiddle at after 
one in the morning.” 

“ Why—’” 

“Yes, you always throw open the window, and I always sleep 
with mine open, you know, and I woke up,” she went on, a little 
more quickly, “I woke up, and thought it must be getting on for 
morning, and then all at once I heard your fiddle going, and you 
were playing, too.” 

“To be sure!” he cried, waving his hand, and trolling forth— 

‘Towns with their high battlements, 
Tower and wall! 

Fair maids with their haughty thoughts 
Scorning us all! 


To glory they call us, 
Soon they both shall fall.’ 


“You hear that, Alice Ormerod! ‘Soon they bo-oth shall 
fall.” By George! what a concert it was last night!” 

“If that’s a song you heard, it sounds heathenish enough. 
Pray, is that in one of your operas ?” 

“Not an opera—no. That comes from a piece called ‘The 
Damnation of Faust, by a Frenchman, Hector Berlioz! Ay, 
that’s music !” 

“Well, that was what I heard you at, I suppose, and I then 
heard the clock on the stairs strike two in the morning, and then 
I went to sleep again.” 

“That was a sensible thing to do. But you haven’t heard 
what trouble I’m in. ‘ Jam now stellata—stell-a-a-ta.’” 

“You sound as if you were,” she retorted. “I haven’t any 
time to waste. What is it that’s wrong ?” 

“In this wonderful piece of music you must know there are 
four principal singers—a lady and three gentlemen. The lady 
sings soprano, the gentlemen tenor, baritone, and bass. Well, 
you know, I’ve heard it before, and I’ve heard them in it before. 
I know two or three of the musicians in Mr. Warburton’s band— 
a little, not much,” he went on, modestly. ‘They are very kind 
tome. They give me hints about my voice sometimes, and about 
my fiddle too.” 

“They call your voice a baritone too, don’t they?” asked Alice, 
striving not to look excessively pleased and interested. 

“Yes, they do. And this man who sings the baritone part in 
‘Faust ’—the wicked spirit’s part—Mephistopheles, he’s called, if 
you want to know——” 


‘“‘Meph-is-toph-eles. I shall try to remember that. Well, 
what of him?” 
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“What of him?” echoed the young man pausing, and then, 
with a face eager with excitement, and with the ready tears of his 
emotional temperament rushing to his eyes, though they did not 
overflow—‘ why, he’s simply splendid. There never was such a 
man as Felix—his real name is Felix Arkwright—but you know 
they often twist their names about a little, for public purposes— 
but that doesn’t matter,” he added, finishing his rapid parenthesis 
— that’s nothing to do with it; ‘he’s simply the rarest man in 
the world!’ That’s Shakespeare—you haven’t read Shakespeare ? 
But that’s what he is. The greatest artist, and the finest gentle- 
man, and young, quite young. Why do you cast your eyes down 
in that way, and look displeased? You know nothing about it— 
how can you?” he concluded, pettishly, falling from his rhapsody 
into a huff. 

“Tm not displeased,” she said, but there was gravity in her 
tones. ‘ He must be a very wonderful man, if he’s all that. But 
what does it all lead to?” 

“What does it all lead to—why, to this. Last night I was 
introduced to him—in the interval between the two parts of the 
concert—and he shook hands with me, and said he’d heard about 
my voice—and my violin—from Brown, you know, one of the 
second violins, who knows him. He has been very kind to 
Brown.” 

“ And is that a trouble to you?” 

“ Nay—I never was so proud and pleased in my life. I tell 
you, when he looked at me with those eyes of his, and spoke to 
me, so open and so kind, I fairly trembled. I felt so small beside 
him. . . And yet, before we parted, I had—what do you suppose, 
now, Alice and Andrew, that I had done? ” 


“ Offered to sing to him, perhaps?” suggested Andrew, while 
Alice smiled. 

“ Andy, I'll give you something to remember me by, if you 
don’t mind. Offered to sing to him, indeed! I’m not quite made 
up of self-conceit. No, but I had invited him to come out here 
and see me.” 

This news, when at last it came, had its full effect. His 
auditors were silent in awe and astonishment. Though be- 
longing to a musical and music-loving race, neither Alice nor 
her brother had the musical faculty, and their sole ideas on the 
subject were derived from what they had heard at local musical 
gatherings. Brian, with his wild enthusiasm on the subject, his 
fiddle, his voice, his persevering attendance at the great Irkford 
concerts through all weathers and at all times, was a great 
mystery to them, But he was their friend ; their delight and their 
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admiration ; their gallant young neighbour who was a favourite in 
spheres of which they knew nothing, and who yet was always to 
them the same genuine, simple, brotherly creature; and they re- 
ceived his dictum on all such matters as a final one. If Brian had 
said this or that about anything relating to music, it wasso. There 
was no appeal. He had said that this Felix was the rarest man 
in the world—the greatest artist, the finest gentleman. 

Of course he knew all about it, and if he had invited this 
admirable Crichton to come and see him, of course that was an 
important matter. It was Alice who first recovered presence of 
mind enough to say— 

“ Eh, did you though? And what did he say ?” 

“‘He said he would come, to-morrow.” 

“Well, that’s all right.” 

“He doesn’t often have the time for such things. He’s singing 
again to-morrow night, at Bolton, or somewhere there, but 
nowhere on Saturday—not because he hadn’t been asked, you may 
be sure, but because he didn’t choose. He preferred to take a 
holiday. And sometimes he likes to go off quietly to out-of-the- 
way places, where no one knows him, and he heard that Moor 
Isles was such a place, and I told him it would be the proudest 
day of my life if he would come. And he said, ‘It’s exceedingly 
kind of you. I will come with pleasure.’ And he asked me not 
to ask any one to meet him.” 

“ And of course it was easy enough to agree to that,” said 
Alice. 

“Ay. But that isn’t all. For when we'd arranged it all, he 
stopped and thought a minute, and then he said, ‘ Would it be an 
abuse of your hospitality ’ (Brian raised himself up, and put on a 
commanding air which impressed them very much) ‘if I were to 
bring two ladies with me?’” 

“Eh, my sakes! Lasses! That’s a different story,” cried 
Andrew, intensely interested. 

“Not a bit of it, lad. It’s only a continuation of the same 
story. I said, ‘Sir, as many of your friends as you choose to 
bring shall be welcome in my house as flowers in May.’ He 
smiled most kindly, and said, ‘Oh, I am not altogether unconscion- 
able. But I know it would be a very great pleasure to these ladies 
if I might bring them with me.’ And of course I said that my 
pleasure in seeing them would be beyond description. So they’re 
coming.” 

“T wonder if they’re singers too,” speculated Andrew, while 
Alice was silent, not looking quite so brilliantly pleased as she 
had been a moment ago. “Them singing ladies, I’ve heard,” 
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pursued the youth reflectively, “are that full of airs and graces, 
there’s no holding them, and wherever they go, they must have 
porter and cream mixed, to drink.” 

“T know nothing about that. If they want porter, there’s plenty 
at my house; and if they want cream, I suppose there’s some here 
that won’t be grudged me.” 

“Well, but,” interposed Alice, rather abruptly, “it seems to 
me like as if we werea long while in getting to the point, if there 
isany. If you’ve asked them, and they’re coming, and you think 
so much of them, where’s your trouble?” 

“Qh, Alice! it isn’t me,” said the young man, his voice 
suddenly changing, and a shade of something like despair settling 
on his face—* it isn’t me. It’s Sarah Stott.” 

There was a pause, and then Alice, laying down her rolling-pin, 
leaned against the lintel of the window, and laughed—laughed till 
the tears ran down her face. Andrew joined in a more moderate 
manner in the mirth, and Brian, his arms still folded on the back 
of the chair, looked from one to the other, with a gloom of 
expression which nothing seemed to lighten. 

“Tt’s all very well, Alice,” said he, “for you, that are young 
and strong, and mistress of all around you, to laugh. But what 
would Andy do, I'd like to know, if he wanted to have his friends, 
and he’d a Sarah Stott, that sat down in the kitchen rocking- 
chair, and told him it couldn’t be done?” 

“Couldn’t be done!” repeated Alice, her laughter suddenly 
ceasing, “ what couldn’t be done?” 

“Td totally forgotten her when I gave the invitation, and 
when I told her this morning, instead of rising to the occasion, 
and trying to think what could be done, she just gets intoa 
temper, and as I tell you, she sat herself down in the rocking-chair, 
and, she says, ‘ You’ve gone and invited all these folk at a moment’s 
notice, without asking me a word about it—people as it’ll take a 
week to prepare for properly. It can’t be done,’ she says. ‘You 
may as well send ’em word at once as it can’t be done. J shall 
none be ready for em.’ And she'll be as good as her word. You 
know Sarah Stott, Alice; you know what she can be, when she 
takes it into her head,” he added, piteously. 

“ Ay, I do so,” Alice assented, ‘Sarah is a good servant, but 
a bad master. You've let her get the mastery, Mr. Brian, and 
she makes you feel it. In her proper place she’s all right, but 
she can be as spiteful as any one I know. Are they coming just 
for the day, these people?” 

“That’s all. I said I could find them bed and board if they 
liked, but Mr, Felix said they were all engaged on the Sunday. 
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So they'll be here about one—not before, and I guess they can’t 
stay much after six if they want to get back in decent time. And 
I did think as that could have been managed. Mr. Felix has seen 
a deal of grand doings, and fine folk, but he’s so simple and nice— 
he'll not turn up his nose at anything. And I’m sure the ladies 
will be equal to him, whoever they may be. But you might as 
well say so to that pie-dish as to Sarah, when once she’s made up 
her mind against a thing. I don’t know what in the world ’m 
to do,” he added, dejectedly, and he presented the spectacle 
of a strong man in bondage to a female yoke—the sad, but not 
uncommon sight—a master the slave of an ancient retainer. “I 
never thought, till she took it in that way, but what it could have 
been managed,” he said sorrowfully. Where were now the war- 
like ditties and the mystic serenades? Where the pride of his 
youth and his manhood? Prostrate and paralysed before the 
ultimatum of Sarah Stott! 

“And it can and shall be managed,” said Alice, suddenly and 
decisively. She pushed her baking-board aside, and sat down in 
a chair opposite to him. Her face was flushed, her eyes bright ; 
her breath came quickly. She looked the embodiment of strength, 
resolution, and the capacity to carry out her designs. “ Put 
Sarah Stott out of your head. You shall have your friends over, 
and they shall want for nothing.” 

“ Eh, Alice!” exclaimed her brother, while Brian looked at her 
in wonder and gradually-dawning delight, with parted lips and 
dilating eyes. 

“ Alice—what do you mean? You can’t make her doit. You 
can’t make her set to, and cook things, however few, and I don’t 
hold with making a great display, beyond what you can justly 
afford. You can’t make her get out the best silver and polish it 
up a bit, and the glasses and things, and those old Indian dinner 
things, and all that ; and you can’t make her clean herself up a 
bit and put the things on the table and hand them round civilly— 
and that’s all I ask, and all that’s necessary. But you can’t make 
her do it,” concluded the young man, in a tone which showed that 
the iron had entered into his soul. 

“No,” said Alice, in a voice of suppressed excitement. “I 
know that. No power on earth can move an obstinate old woman 
as wants to vex you. I can’t make her do it. But I can do it 
myself.” 

“ Bi’ the mass, Alice, thou art a rare ’un!” cried Andrew, in an 
ecstasy of delight, as he thumped his crutch on the floor, and 
looked with rapture at his strong, handsome sister. 

Brian’s face flushed as he looked at her. He stammered out: 
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“T never thought of such a thing—never! You may take my 
word for it. And I don’t see how that can be, Alice. You're my 
friend, not my servant.” 

“And what’s a friend good for, if they can’t do a deal better 
than a servant, if needs be?” she retorted. “I tell you, ’m 
going to do it. If Sarah Stott thinks her crabbed temper is 
going to succeed in making you look inhospitable—sending word 
to people not to come, when you've invited them!” she cried in 
great excitement—“ if she thinks that, she’s just mistaken, that’s 
all. That’s not our way at Thornton—to ask people to see us, and 
then tell ’em we find we can’t do with them. How could you ever 
look this great singing gentleman in the face again? And, 
besides, I’m fain to see them. It'll be something quite new for 
us, won’t it, Andy? Nay, nay! They shall come, and as far as 
country fashion goes, they shall find nothing wanting. Trust 
me!” 

And indeed, she looked as if she were to be trusted. Brian 
jumped from his chair, and seized her hand and squeezed it. 

“You are a true friend, Alice—you are so. ‘Till you promised 
this, I didn’t know how much I'd set my heart on having them. 
I'll never forget your goodness.” 

“Oh! there’s nothing so much to remember, as I can see. 
Now, just listen, and then you must be off, for I shall have 
plenty todo. ‘They will come at one, you say. Well, I reckon 
by half-past they'll be ready for their dinner P 

“T fancy they call it lunch,” he suggested, deferentially. 

“They may call it what they please, so long as it’s there for 
them. They shall have a leg of roast mutton—small—one as 
has hung for nearly a week, as would give a dying man an 
appetite. Then they shall have some partridges—I know how 
to cook partridges—and a plum pie and a custard, and an egg 
pudding—yes, they'll get no better anywhere, though I say it. 
And then some apples and nuts, and some preserved ginger, and 
some other things that I know of—and a cake. And you have 
wine—very good wine. What should they want better than 
that, I’d like to know?” 

“ Nothing,” said he, fervently; “and I tell you, they'll like it 
just as well as if it was at the Prince of Wales’ own table. And 
Alice, there’s just one thing I'd ask you as a favour, for I’m not 
going to pretend that I won’t let you do this for me—just one.” 

“ And what’s that?” she asked graciously. 

“Tf they may have some coffee the minute they’ve done. I 
know they like that. I happened once to overhear——” 

“Coffee and cream they shall have,” said Alice. “There’s your 
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mother’s silver coffee service, and there’s the old thin red and 
white china. That’s all right. Then, before they go, some tea, 
with some jam and eggs, and tea-bread. That’s quite simple. 
Now you' go back to your house, and if Sarah says anything to 
you, just don’t answer her. Don’t for the world tell her of this. 
I'll look in upon her after I’ve cleared our dinner out of the way. 
And you'd better come and take some dinner with us to-day, 
Brian. Sarah shall never have it to say that there wasn’t a clear 
field for preparing for them. And leave the rest to me.” 

“You are good,” he repeated, and then, with an uneasy look : 
“But Alice, I can’t abide the idea of your setting things on the 
table, and handing them round. I shall just feel——” 

“All that you’ve got any call to feel, is, that when I say I'll 
do a thing I mean to do it myself, and to do it well. You must 
leave everything to me, and it'll be all right.” 

“Tt will, Mr. Brian—it will indeed,’ Andrew assured him 
earnestly. 

“T know it will,” said Brian, in a slow, solemn voice of deep 
conviction. ‘And I shall be thankful to her for ever.” 

“ Well, now I must clear these pies out of the way. And you 
slip in here at half-past twelve for some dinner. My word! see 
how time’s flying. It’s nearly twelve now. Sarah Stott, 
indeed!” she concluded, seizing a cloth and wrenching open the 
oven-door. 

Brian, grateful, but still embarrassed, moved towards the door. 

“Then I'll say nothing about it to her?” 

“Nothing in the world. Leave it to me,” seemed to come 
from the depths of the oven. And Brian, with a nod to Andrew, 
and a “ See you again soon, lad,” went out. 

Left alone, the brother and sister were silent for a little while, 
till Alice again said in emphatic tones: “ Those old servants get 
beyond all bounds. I'll Sarah Stott her! ‘he idea o’ setting 
herself up in that way. Brian’s far too indulgent to her.” 

“Well,” observed Andrew, in an impartial tone, ‘ there’s no 
doubt but he’d have been poorly off without thee, Alice, this time. 
But I tell thee one thing, lass. I hope he'll keep, or be kept 
from going near Barracloughs between now and to-morrow.” 

“T don't think he'll go near Barracloughs if Barracloughs 
don’t come near him,” Alice decided, after a pause of considera- 
tion. “Anyhow, I’m not going to fash myself about that. My 
business is to make up for Sarah Stott’s bad behaviour, and I 
mean to, I tell you, I do so.” 

As she made this announcement she raised herself from a 
slightly stooping position over the oven, the heat of which had 
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perhaps given an extra brightness to the red in her cheeks. Be 
that as it may, she happened to meet Andrew’s eyes fixed upon her, 
as he listened, with great approval, and, it would seem, with some- 
thing else as well, for there was a queer, humorous look in his 
eyes, and a shrewd smile upon his big, not ill-natured mouth ; 
and as Alice’s colour rose still higher under his scrutinizing 
gaze, he observed, speculatively : 

“Poor Sarah Stott! She’s getting to be an old woman, now. I 
guess she couldn’t have been so young, even when you were a 
baby, Alice. I wonder if she ever had a lover.” 

“Lover!” retorted his sister, in an indescribable tone. 
“Thou’s sat too long over thy books. What’s lovers got to do 
with it, in the name of goodness!” 

And with that, without waiting for a reply, she went out of 
the kitchen, and imperatively summoned some distant invisible 
“ Lizzy ” to her aid. 

Andrew smiled, and turned again to the books over which, she 
said, he had sat too long. 


Cuapter III. 


BRIAN’S ANTECEDENTS. 


Ir boots not here to relate how the pacification of Sarah Stott 
was accomplished in one single encounter between herself and 
Alice Ormerod. Suffice it to say that the said pacification was 
effected, and that thoroughly ; that the crabbed ancient retainer, 
who had been Brian’s mother’s servant during the first years of 
her married life, and her mistress during the last years of that 
life, and who of course felt, in consequence, that she might do or 
not do exactly as she pleased in the son’s house—this rebellious 
vassal was subdued from rank insubordination into a kind of 
ungracious submission, and while assisting Alice to the best of her 
power in the preparations for the morrow, had to content herself 
with a continuous undercurrent of grumbling at the changed 
condition of things since the old days, and of despairing 
wonderings as to what would or would not“ happen next.” As to 
Brian, with the cowardice characteristic of his sex in such 
emergencies, he fulfilled Alice’s behest to the letter, and said 
nothing to Mrs. Stott. His whole mind was set on the promised 
visit of these strangers—he was quite conscious that probably, 
after it was all over, his henchwoman would make him pay some- 
how for haying carried his point in the present, but that was a 
matter for future consideration and suffering. Just now, he had 
VOL, LXXXI, c 
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the comfortable conviction that his friend Alice was a host in 
herself, and that under her direction all would go well. He 
offered to make himself useful in any way that might be thought 
desirable, but he took care never to be left alone with Sarah. For 
all her conquered state there was a rebellious glare in her eye 
now and then, which made him thankful for the protection of 
Alice’s presence. That, however, would be withdrawn when she 
had to return to the farm in the evening, but she had provided 
for this contingency also, and invited him to go back with her, 
and sup with them. 

“ Why, I’m fairly living at your house,” he cried. ‘I think 
I'd better go somewhere else. I'd thought of calling in to see 
Jim Barraclough, and——” 

“ Now, don’t!” Alice said to him, in a sweet, persuasive voice, 
and she laid her hand, shapely, if roughened and reddened by its 
daily toil, upon his arm, and looked at him. 

As they stood thus, it might well have occurred to an observant 
mind, with a turn for analogies, that the young man was a 
yacillating, tempted human soul, and that the young woman who 
looked at him with her clear steady eyes, was his good angel, 
drawing him back from some danger. So strong she looked, so 
handsome, and so winning in her panoply of maiden modesty and 
daring combined, that the idea, “ Surely he must love her,” could 
hardly have failed to occur to any well-regulated mind. 

“ Don’t go there—for this one night,” she said, pleadingly, in 
quite a different tone from any she ever used to him when others 
were by. ‘“ Come to us, and stay with us.” 

“You never like me to go to Barraclough’s,” he said, restively. 
“ You are never yourself about them, Alice, and I can’t imagine 


why.” 
“Well, we'll say I'm not,” she replied, but with no look of 
intending to relinquish her purpose. ‘‘ Never mind that. Barra- 


cloughs are always here, andsoamI. You cansee them, or we can 
talk about them, any time. Your friends are coming to-morrow— 
this gentleman that you think so much of, and two ladies. Now, 
Brian, don’t go to Barraclough’s. You know what I mean.” 

“T do know, Alice,” he said suddenly; ‘“‘and you're right, as 
you generally are. I won't gotothem. I'll go with you, because 
you're good to me, and what’s more, it makes me feel good myself, 
to be with you.” 

“Now that's good of you,” she said, with a little, almost im- 
perceptible shake in her voice. “But I thought you would. Bring 
your fiddle and give usa tune. Andy and father will be fain to 
listen. You know they always are.” 
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He nodded. “TI'll get it,” he said, and went off upstairs to seek 
it. 

Alice seized the opportunity to say to Sarah Stott, in a rapid 
undertone— 

“Tf any o’ those Barracloughs come, Sarah, and ask for him, 
he’s out, but you can’t tell them where. Do you understand?” 

On this point the old woman and the girl were one and un- 
divided. 

“Ay, I understand fast enough, and they'll none get to know 
from me where he is,” she said ; and then Brian returned with his 
fiddle, and he and Alice stepped across to the farm, where a 
glorious fire filled the great kitchen with a ruddy dancing light, 
and where Andrew was waiting for them with a joyful greeting. 

They all passed a sociable, happy evening, talking, listening to 
Brian’s music, and his accounts of the fine things he heard and 
saw and did when he visited the great city to the south-west, and 
of many other things, and at eleven o’clock he went home, 
decently enough, never even asked if any Barracloughs had been 
near, and after playing to himself for a short time, went to his 
bed, and fell asleep, filled with great anticipations for the morrow. 

“ Eh, but yon’s a decent lad enough, when he gets into the reet 
company,” said Farmer Ormerod, when Brian had gone. “It’s a 
real pity as he has nothing to do—no bit of work as he needs 
must attend to. It would be th’ savin’ on him if he had—keep 
him out o’ bad company, and o’ the rest on’t.” 

The reflective silence of his son and daughter gave consent to 
this statement. 

Brian Holgate had been left an orphan some five or six years 
ago. He had been the only child of his parents, who were of that 
class of which a few remnants linger, scattered here and there 
over the land—people who had once been more considerable both 
as to property and position, but who had contrived to retain their 
old family dwelling-house, and enough property in land, farms, 
and sound investments to bring in an income more than enough 
to absolve them from the necessity of working for their bread. 
Brian had inherited from them the old house itself, the only home 
he had ever known, and property to the amount of something over 
three hundred a year. He and his people were strictly provincial, 
strictly rural, and rural Lancashire, at that, in all their ways 
and habits. They had never been in the habit of gadding about. 
His father had never been farther afield than to Irkford and 
Blackpool—to the first of which he had been known once or twice 
to repair on the occasion of some great and solemn public festivity, 
while to the latter he had gone several times for the benefit of the 
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sea air—a briny atmosphere matching in strength that which 
played about the bleak moors amongst which he usually lived. 
Mrs. Holgate had been rather more ofa traveller. In her young 
days (so the record ran) she had spent some three months in 
London, drinking as deeply of the cup of amusement and dissipa- 
tion as was commensurate with visiting a very proper and steady- 
going family of dissenting relatives. She had also, at different 
times, visited different parts of her native country, and had even 
taken a jaunt to the Lakes once with Brian, when he was a very 
little boy. But even that can scarcely be said in these days to 
constitute extensive travel. 

And so far as was known, Mr. and Mrs. Holgate both took very 
much after their respective forefathers, who, though in nowise 
blood connections, had lived near together, always on the same 
spot, had done the same things, thought the same thoughts, and 
steadily vegetated on, in exactly similar lines for many genera- 
tions. 

It may perhaps be credited that to such a couple their own son 
Brian came as a great, and not always agreeable surprise, with 
his mercurial temperament, his extraordinary love for music, his 
sudden furies, and equally sudden meltings back into sweetness— 
his picturesque beauty of face and figure, and his general 
instability of purpose as regarded the keeping of the convention- 
alities as practised in Ravenside Forest. Where had he come 
from, this anomalous creature? How had he ever come from 
them—that was the thing? Was he intended as a cross, or as a 
blessing in disguise—very much in disguise? And how was he 
to be brought up? Obviously, there was but one answer to that 
—as his father before him had been brought up. It never 
occurred to them to try and find out whether treatment a little 
different from what had been given them, might not be better 
suited to this so obviously different child of theirs. On the 
contrary, with the rigidity peculiar to that mould of mind, they 
saw quite clearly that the same kind of treatment, intensified, 
might have the desirable effect of making their black swan into a 
white one. Sarah Stott, who was an oracle to both of them, had 
also pronounced strongly in favour of this line of treatment, and 
accordingly, the eager, excitable lad, with his head full of dreams 
and fancies, and his throat full of melody, had been sent to the 
rough Hollowley grammar school, and kept there, amongst the 
rudest of the rude, the hardest, toughest, and most unsympathetic 
of surroundings, until a serious illness, brought on by exposure 
one day when he had played truant to read poetry in the woods, 
had aroused his parents to the stern conviction that in thus 
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persisting they were only—throwing their money away. A council 
of war was held, in a somewhat aggrieved spirit, which ended in 
his being allowed to go to the Vicar of Thornton-in-Ravenside to 
read with him, daily. They all shook their heads over this inno- 
vation, and were not too well pleased when, in direct contradiction 
to their croaking prophecies, a distinct improvement soon became 
visible in the lad’s spirits, health, and whole appearance. The 
Vicar was a lonely man, and an ardent musician himself, and 
when he died, which happened when Brian was about seventeen, 
he left him his violin, which, so his will stated, was a genuine 
Amati. Brian alone had any appreciation of the value of the 
legacy ; his parents thought a fiddle an odd kind of thing to 
leave to any one. 

Since his nineteenth year he had been left pretty much to his 
own devices, which, as we have seen, led him into the vicinity of 
as much music as he could conveniently, or inconveniently, manage 
to hear. He had gradually become acquainted, through faithful 
and persevering attendance at the concerts, with some few mem- 
bers of the orchestra, and for a short time he had taken lessons from 
“Brown, of the second violins,” of whom he had spoken to Alice, 
with the results already made known, and perhaps with some 
others, potential, if not actual; aspirations, vague wishes and 
longings for a kind of life which he had hardly pictured with any 
distinctness to himself, but the idea of which loomed vaguely and 
grandly in his heart. He had great thoughts anent the promised 
visit of Felix, the great singer—thoughts which none knew of but 
himself, though Alice Ormerod, without knowing exactly what 
they were, perhaps guessed that there were thoughts there, and 
wondered wistfully about them. 

And so dawned the Saturday morning, the day which was, he 
had said, to be the proudest one of his life. 
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Advice to the Girl of the Period. 


_—_ 


You will have to know Latin and Logic and Greek, 
You will have to be able correctly to speak 

Of Atoms and Molecules, Acids and Bases, 

Of the Earth in Aphelion, of the Moon and its Phases, 
Of the three laws of Newton, of gases expanding, 

Of how to preserve equilibrium when standing, 

Of what is the green colouring matter in plants, 

Of the structure of elephants, beetles, and ants ; 

You should also be able to fluently chatter 

On the prevalent opinions of Mind and of Matter. 
Never mind learning “ to play ” or “ to sing,” 

To be able to please is no longer the thing ; 

Don’t trouble your head about baking and cooking, 
Red faces and fingers ar’n’t student-like looking ; 

In all household duties, whate’er there’s to do, 

Let your brothers see to it, they’ve more time than you ; 
At table, gulp down your food, don’t try to talk, 
Don’t waste precious time by taking a walk, 

Don’t heed the broad hints about spoiling your looks, 
Let health, beauty, pleasure go, stick to your books ; 
Be sure a fixed hatred of mankind you show, 


“ Superior women don’t marry,” you know. 
* * * 


When years have gone by, if you find, when too late, 

That your love for book lore, and for mankind your hate 
Have brought no repose, but a heartrending pain, 

And you wish you could live your life over again, 

Whatever occurs, don’t show what you feel, 

Let no one imagine the grief you conceal, 

But rather bequeath what you have to a College, 

And, in dying, proclaim, “ There is nothing like knowledge.” 


G. H. W. 




















Cwo Bishops of Manchester, 


By tHe Rev. G. HUNTINGTON. 


I, 


JAMES PrINcE LEE. 


I conrsss that I am not altogether satisfied with Hughes’s ‘ Life of 
Bishop Fraser.’ To my thinking, it lacks picturesqueness, and 
those minor details which make up the interest of biographies. 
To be sure, there never has been but one Boswell, and I fear there 
never will be another; but something more graphic might have 
been looked for from the author of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ 
We see but little of the man and less of the bishop. Possibly his 
acquaintance with Fraser was small, and only scanty materials 
were placed in his hands; so that, perhaps, too much ought not 
to be expected. But there is one omission for which there is 
no excuse: there is no mention—or next to none—of Bishop 
Prince Lee. 

I shall therefore make no apology for supplying some 
particulars as to the life and episcopate of that eminent prelate. 
About sixty years ago, there burst upon the Cambridge world a 
young scholar of the very highest promise. This was James 
Prince Lee. He graduated in the year 1828 with the honours of 
a first class in classics, a fellowship at Trinity, a Craven scholar— 
and one according to Whewell’s critical judgment second to none 
in the University. Subsequently he became a Rugby master under 
Arnold, and head of King Edward’s School, Birmingham. In 
both these positions his influence was unbounded. “As a school- 
master,” says Dean Vaughan, his pupil at Rugby, “ he inspired 
in a degree I should really think unrivalled that conscientious 
thoroughness and working in sight and out of sight which 
has made the kind of scholar and the kind of tlieologian which 
we look up to almost with awe in Westcott and Lightfoot. 
The master who made them could be no common man.” Arch- 
bishop Benson, his pupil at Birmingham, says: “ We recognised 
magnificent power, wide interests, large sympathy, inexhaustible 
freshness, stern justice, and, above all, invincible faith in the 
laws of thought and in the laws of language.” Bishop 
Lightfoot says: “I have sometimes thought that if I were 
allowed to live one hour only of my past life over again, I 
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would choose a Butler lesson under Lee. His rare eloquence was 
never more remarkable than during these lessons. I have heard 
many great speakers and preachers since, but I do not recollect 
anything comparable in its kind to his oratory, when leaning 
back in his chair, and folding his gown about him, he would 
break off at some idea suggested by the text, and pour forth an 
uninterrupted flood of eloquence for half-an-hour or more, the 
thought keeping pace with the expression all the while, and the 
whole marked by a sustained elevation of tone which entranced 
even the idlest and most careless among us. I suppose that it 
was this singular combination of intellectual vigour and devotional 
feeling which created his influence over the character of his 
pupils.” Dr. Westcott tells us: “He made us feel that there 
was something which we could do, and not only something which 
we could receive. He familiarised us with the original sources of 
criticism and history by giving us free access to his splendid 
library. He encouraged us by his breadth of illustration to 
make every individual taste minister some elements to the 
fulness of our common work. He enabled us to see that 
scholarship is nothing less than one method of dealing with the 
whole problem of human existence in which art and truth and 
goodness are inextricably combined.” ‘I cannot tell you,” says 
Canon Evans, one of his successors at Birmingham, “ the secret 
of his marvellous hold upon the affection and reverence of his 
pupils. All I know is that many of us would willingly have died 
for him.” “ His conversation,” adds Dean Vaughan, “ was delight- 
ful, full of sparkle, full of salt, alike in wit and in a playful mis- 
chievousness about stupid and pretentious people.” Another old 
Birmingham pupil says: “It is hardly possible to describe what 
he was in his lighter moments. A torrent of fun and illustration, 
dog-Latin, anecdotes full of dates and names, fag ends of ballads, 
epigrams and plays, always clever and to the point, would follow 
one another without intermission.” Fancy, too, the humour of 
the man who gave pet names to his family in Greek, and tried 
when at college to cook a meal of purely classical constituents, and 
who turned mathematics, which he did not care for, into classics 
by reading the fifth book of Euclid in the original. 

Like Arnold he trusted his boys, and like Arnold he was rarely 
if ever deceived. 

“We loved and respected him,” says a schoolfellow of the 
Primate’s, “ and were glad to shew it by obedience to his wishes ; he 
placed confidence in our honour, and recognised the fact that boys 
are naturally full of spirits. Our bed-room was over his study, 
and every sound could be heard. We little thought how we were 
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disturbing him as he sat burning the midnight oil just under- 
neath. 

“One night we were playing at what we called the ‘Olympian 
games :’ riotous and noisy enough, for we used to pull a mattrass 
into the middle of the floor and wrestle on it. Itso happened 
that my bed was so dispoiled, and the sheets and blankets 
thrown against the door. In the midst of our gambols a well- 
known step was heard along the passage. My chums were in 
bed in a trice. The door opened an inch or two, and there was I 
lying on the bare canvas. But all Lee said was, ‘ Why aren’t 
you allin bed?’ Then, with a glance at my blankets, ‘ R——, do 
you always sleep with your bed in that fashion?’ On my 
answering, ‘No, sir!’ ‘ Well, then, make haste and get into bed 
and put out the light.’ Lee was like Nelson: he knew both when 
not to do a thing and when to overlook it. I expected a wigging 
in the morning, but no! there was neither lecture nor punish- 
ment. How I determined after that I'd never disturb him! 
Shortly after I left from lameness, but my pleasure was to be 
driven over to see him, and his pleasure was to see me. I once 
had to go into his study as best I could on crutches. He asked 
me what branch of study I found most difficult. On my telling 
him, he took a book down from his shelves and gave it to me in 
the hope, as he said, that it might help me. I left the school at 
nineteen, and saw little of him afterwards; but when he was 
Bishop of Manchester he asked me to dine, and took me with him 
to the House of Lords; a pretty compliment to a young fellow 
of my years.” 

The Primate tells of Lee giving him Bacon’s‘ Novum Organum’ 
in Latin when he was only twelve. ‘I chose this book for you,” 
he said, “though you cannot understand it yet, because the time 
will come when you will love it.” “That was Arnold over 
again,” said an old Rugbeian on hearing the story. ‘“ Why, 
Arnold gave Bacon to boys who’d never heard the name.” 

“To have a copy of verses corrected by Lee,” says Archbishop 
Benson, ‘“‘ was a lesson to last for one’s lifetime. If the verses 
were worthy of being corrected no trouble was spared ; the boy’s 
own idea, however much overlaid or misrepresented by blemishes 
or mistakes, was treated with the greatest reverence. As much 
as possible only the materials he had brought were used, the con- 
ception he had tried but failed to express was patiently drawn 
out, and at last re-presented to him in as full and faultless a form 
as the idea was capable of receiving from the given materials. 
The process was made a masterpiece of education.” 

Lee’s handwriting was not of the best. A lad once sent up an 
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exercise very badly written. Lee wrote five words underneath, 
and told the delinquent to read out the subscribed condemnation. 
The lad looked puzzled, as well he might, for the head-master’s 
hand was not easy to decipher. Whereupon Lee helped him out, 
and the five words were read antiphonally. Thus: 


Boy. This 
LEE. scrawl 
Boy. is 


LEE. scarcely 
Boy. legible. 


The class listened as gravely as they could, but it upset them 
all, the delinquent and Lee included. Lee laughed the heartiest 
of all, though. 

A little fellow of about ten came late, and innocently explained 
that he had got into a merry-go-round at the fair, and they 
wouldn’t let him out till the rounds were all over. Lee contented 
himself with looking as stern as he could, though with a twinkle 
in his eye, and advised the lad to come to school and not to perform 
rotatory gyrations in the fair. “Iam afraid,” said the master 
who stood by, “the boy does not understand you.” ‘“ How he 
would laugh at me if he did!” was the reply. 

He would call up an incorrigibly noisy boy and say to him, 
“'There’s too much noise at that desk. I want a boy to take the 
lead in keeping better order, I think you are just the boy.” The 
effect was marvellous. Then he had Arnold’s way of kindling a 
pride in the school and in himself, and well they might; for 
Birmingham, under Lee, was second to no school. He delighted, 
too, to bring his pupils together in after-life and talk to them of 
their objects and ambitions, as well as of old school-days. So it 
came to pass that men eminent in the schools, in the Senate, the 
Bar, the Church, in science, in commerce, look back to their 
intercourse with him with pride and pleasure, and attribute their 
success to him. 

Here is one pleasing recollection. ‘I remember,” says an old 
college friend of my own, now a rural dean in Nova Scotia, “my 
father and myself meeting Prince Lee and a companion, and we 
all four walked on together. That companion was a striking- 
looking youth of nineteen, named Benson, of the sixth form. He 
is now Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“Prince Lee’s face is before me now as he used to sit with his 
boys in the gallery of old St. Martin’s church, with black curly 
hair and striking features—Italian in cast. He was a great man 
and a great scholar, especially learned in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament.” 
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I suppose a schoolmaster must be autocratic. Dr. Busby was, 
and would not let his boys take off their hats to the King. He 
excused them on the ground—which by the way King George 
accepted—that discipline would be impossible if the boys could 
conceive of any man being greater thun the Doctor himself. 

One day Lee said to a master who could be free with him, 
“The Governors desire so-and-so.” The master, with a mis- 
chievous look, replied, “‘ Who are the Governors?” ‘ Ah, well!” 
said Lee, and went off laughing. ‘“ Always work through a com: 
mittee,” he said gravely to a friend. (This was after his conse- 
eration.) “I always like to have a committee, but I like that com- 
mittee to consist of one person, and that one person myself.” 

All very well for a head-master, but certainly not for a bishop 
in these days of Diocesan Synods, and Conferences, and Houses 
of Laymen. 

But no one could exercise more tact when he chose. So it was 
generally supposed that he owed his elevation to the episcopate 
to his entertaining Prince Albert on his first visit to Birmingham, 
to the charm of his conversation, the versatility of his informa- 
tion, and his perfect knowledge of German. I do not think the 
exchange was a happy one. Lee ought to have been made the 
head of a college. He would have been a splendid successor to 
Whewell. 

I did not myself know him at Rugby or Birmingham, so I can 
only describe him as he was in the year of my ordination, the 
first he ever held in the year 1849. 

In stature he was little above the middle size, his head shapely, 
covered with crisp curly hair, giving him the appearance of an 
old patrician Roman, his lips thin, mouth firm, the curves drawn 
into a smile if anything pleased him, but severe and sarcastic if 
he were angered. Some wags managed to take a photograph of 
him vested in cope and mitre, and armed with pastoral staff. He 
kept it on the drawing-room table, so I ventured to say to him, 
“T never saw your lordship look so well.” 

“T daresay,” he replied, “you would like me to adopt that 
habit.” 

“Indeed, I should,” I rejoined. 

“T should have no objection,” he added, “if it were the legal 
one.” 

Certainly he might have stood for a Hildebrand or any great 
medizval prelate. As an orator strictly on the classical model, 
he was unrivalled and unapproachable. In his management of 
the voice, in his action, always like that of the famous Greeks, 
with the right hand, in his fulness of illustration, I do not think 
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that he was ever surpassed. But he was rarely seen either in the 
pulpit or on the platform; he reserved his orations—for orations 
both his speeches and sermons were—for great occasions. In 
this he hardly did himself justice. He was so ready that a few 
words spoken spontaneously would have made great impression. 
As it was, what he said gave the idea of being almost too 
carefully studied and prepared. You admired him; you went 
away instructed. “ What a magnificent orator!” you said to 
yourself, as was said of Cicero. You did not say “ Let us go and 
fight Philip,” as was the cry when Demosthenes had spoken. 

His attainments were amazing, arising as much from power of 
sustained attention as from his prodigious memory. ‘ Accurate as 
he was,” observes Dean Vaughan, “ in the minute and finished sense 
of accuracy, he was what I may call a scholar on a large scale, 
wide in his compass of reading, and laying great stress on the 
importance of what he called taking in the proportions of great 
workers, by reading their works as a whole, not in infinitesimal 
doses. I think I have heard him say, to give an example, that 
he made a point of periodically reading ‘ Paradise Lost’ at one 
sitting, and if interrupted beginning again.” 

I congratulated him on hismemory. “How you are to be envied!” 
“T don’t know that. There are many things I could wish to 
forget.” Some ladies tested him at an evening party. They 
opened ‘ Marmion’ haphazard, and quoted a line; the Bishop could 
have recited the entire poem. They next took up‘ Ivanhoe) at the 
conversation between Gurth and Wamba; his lordship repeated 
the chapter word for word. It must be confessed that his gifts, 
great as they were, and deservedly as he was beloved by those 
who knew him intimately, did not make him popular. To the 
outer world he was stern and unbending, and to the clergy 
despotic. “His strength and his weakness lay in his deter- 
mination to rule, his impatience, intolerance, exclusion of an 
opposing will; his disposition to overbear and consume a rival, 
even where the rivalry was imaginary and impossible from 
inferiority of station. So that, as a schoolmaster at the head of 
a great system, he was wonderful. As a bishop he attempted 
despotism, and the despotism of bishops is incongruous and out 
of date. Yet in his diocese he had attached and admiring friends 
both clerical and lay.” This is the testimony of one who knew 
him well, loved and admired him. 

A worker, and a thorough worker, he certainly was; and I rubbed 
my eyes when I read what Mr. Bryce says: that he did little more 
than his official duties, and was unknown by sight to the people 
of Lancashire. The contrary is proved by the statistics of the 
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diocese, open surely to a school-inspector, and by the fact that he 
was in the habit of holding confirmations every Saturday afternoon. 
“ His devotion to work,” says the present Primate, “ was unweary- 
ing and unresting; his first day’s work in his high office done 
after noon on the day that office was conferred, and some of his 
heaviest days’ works done when he was sick already unto death ; 
his only respite change of work, no day of idleness ever self- 
allowed ; ever open to fresh business, never so pleased as when a 
sudden emergency found him quite ready and keen to undertake 
it. Two faults were easily and readily found with him, and they 
were these: that he expected to find all men as constantly 
prepared for him as he was for them, and that he knew not the 
value of a holiday. It was ever so with him from boyish days, 
when, after the minimum of sleep, he struck his light for severe 
study through yet long hours of darkness, till days when vacations 
were prized simply for the amount of extra labours they permitted 
onwards till vacations ceased with him entirely.” ‘No considera- 
tion,” testifies Sir William Fairbairn, “ would induce him to forego 
the rigid discharge of the work of the diocese.” And the Bishop 
of Chichester, formerly Archdeacon of Manchester, confirms this 
testimony: “ Placed far above his fellows in intellectual capacity, 
with gifts which even the extremity of bodily weakness could not 
quench or even impair, he devoted himself entirely and without 
reserve to the labours of his office.” People saw him driving into 
Manchester with his carriage and horses and purple liveries ; 
but it was in no spirit of ostentation. If he lived out at Mauldeth 
Hall, a distance of some five or six miles, he had no alternative 
but to drive in; and drive he did to the moment, for he was 
one of the most punctual of men. He once told me himself that 
nothing would have pleased him so much as to have got a house 
in the very heart of Manchester; but only fancy a palace or a 
close in that city of mills and warehouses! Why, the site of one of 
the Canon’s houses—the house has long given way to a bazaar 
realises, I am told, nine hundred a year. Thesurroundings of the 
Cathedral are warehouses, public buildings and hotels. 

Like most eminent schoolmasters, Prince Lee had great 
discernment of character. I never knew of more than one 
candidate for Holy Orders who managed to take him in, and it 
happened in this way. The young fellow had neglected his 
theological studies, although he had gone up to the University 
from a public school, and his hopes of passing were of the slenderest. 
Well, he was in for the terrible ordeal of a vivd-voce before the 
Bishop, who sat by with his watch on the table, for he had to 
minute each interview. The candidate had read, but not construed 
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the Greek, and had made no false quantity. As he glanced 
across the table, he saw one of Westcott’s or Lightfoot’s books, I 
forget which, by the Bishop’s elbow. A happy thought struck 
him to ask the amount of authority due to these eminent writers. 
The Bishop grew suddenly animated, his eye sparkled, and he 
poured out a torrent of appreciatory criticism. The youth, as in 
duty bound, listened with all humility. Lee glanced at his watch : 
the time was up, no question was asked, and the candidate was 
ordained. 

I must find space for Dr. Westcott’s last visit to Mauldeth. 
“The health of the Bishop was already shaken, but his intellectual 
powers were never greater. In his intervals of leisure he 
returned to each old topic of interest. Now it was the famous 
variation in St. Luke ii. 14; now the almost prophetic character 
of Aischylus, on whom I happened to be busily working at the 
time; now a volume of sketches of Old Masters—in which he 
showed me the outline of Thorwaldsen’s famous ‘ Night,’ (owl and 
all) already given in a drawing, unless I am mistaken, by one of 
the Carracci; now it was the work of Arnold, on whom he 
delighted to dwell with loving admiration ; now some aspect of 
diocesan labour in which he saw some bright promise of hope. 
One evening I can never forget. We had dined alone; there had 
been the usual rich variety of subjects in his conversation: 
playful quotations from Thucydides, and Aristophanes, and Virgil 
in memory of school-days; a clear summary of the latest results 
of the explorations of Palestine ; an estimate of the moral influence 
of Shakespeare, which to my surprise he judged somewhat 
unfavourably. As the evening closed in, the topics became 
graver; he spoke of some of the difficulties of belief, of future 
punishment, and in illustration of the instinctive promptings of 
the heart, he quoted the lines which he always called some of 
the noblest ever written: ‘virtutem videant, intabescantque 
relicté ;’ of modern critical theories—and here only he allowed 
himself to use stern severity in condemning some untrained and 
hasty speculations. Then came a long and solemn pause, while 
his thoughts, I fancy, no less than mine, were pondering on the 
relation of biblical controversies to the fulness of Christian faith. 
At last the Bishop turned his eyes on me—they were overflowing 
with tears—with a look which clings to me now, and said only this 
—Ah! Westcott, 7) poBov, povov wioteve. The words have risen 
again and again before me in times of anxiety and doubt, charged 
for ever with a new force; and what would I not give if I could 
convey to others the impression which they conveyed to me, 
crowning with the grace of complete self-surrender and childlike 
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faith the character which through long years I had learnt to 
revere, for love, for power, for breadth, for insight, for justice, for 
sympathy.” 

He did not live to be old, but long enough to deplore the loss of 
friends all the more severely, because, considering what he was 
and what he might have been, he made comparatively so few. 
“T am suffering,” he said, a short time before his death, “ the 
Roman’s curse: ‘Si quis hos cineres violabit, ultimus suorum 
moriatur.’” 

I was present the last time he attended his Cathedral. His sight 
was fast failing him, and as he was coming down the Chapter- 
house steps, he could not see where to place his foot. So I went 
out of my rank in the procession and offered him my arm ; he took 
it and we walked in together. I shall never forget his grasp or 
the warmth of his thanks. 

His last words were characteristic. ‘ Occleston (his physician) 
tells me I am in danger, but I can trust. God’s love has been 
greater to me than mine to Him, first at Rugby, then at 
Birmingham, and then in the grand work here.” Manchester can 
never forget him. A church, simple but stately, near to where he 
lived, has been erected to his memory; but in addition to his 
munificence to public institutions he bequeathed his magnificent 
library to Owens College, now Victoria University. The college 
was then little more than in its infancy, and one can only imagine 
the boundless influence which such a man as Prince Lee would 
have exercised for its welfare, had his life been spared longer or 
the institution founded earlier. 


Il. 


JAMES FRASER. 


Two men could hardly be less alike than James Prince Lee and 
James Fraser. Both were men of mark and scholars, Lee 
immeasurably the profounder, but the one was nervous and 
sensitive, arising out of natural temperament and enfeebled 
health ; the other was buoyant, full of animal spirits, the results 
of a splendid constitution and active habits. Fraser was tall, 
erect in figure, shoulders broad and well thrown back, eye quick, 
step firm, complexion ruddy, with a look of singular frankness and 
geniality. He was,as I heard a clerical athlete described, “a 
rejoicing Christian, who would take a five-barred gate as soon as 
look at you.” You felt drawn to him by his very glance. And 
yet it is certain that as a college Don he had not a tithe of the 
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influence over Oxford undergraduates that Prince Lee had over 
the lads of Rugby and Birmingham. The people of Lancashire 
took much more quickly to him than his brother fellows of Oriel, 
perhaps because there was nothing of the Don about him. 
Lancashire men like their parson to be tall and good-looking. 
They admire a manly presence, and, above all things, pluck. They 
despise a cleric of the pale student or monkish type. They say 
that nothing gave the Staffordshire folk more respect for Bishop 
Selwyn than his thrashing three big colliers one after another for 
insulting some women. A pretty story is told of a little ballet- 
girl who, on returning late at night from Drury Lane, thought 
she found a protector in “a gentleman in a tall hat,” and so she 
kept behind him all the way. Iam sure there was not a woman 
in Lancashire who would not instinctively have felt a protector in 
the tall gentleman with the shovel hat. Why, they knew him as 
well as the postman or the policeman. They met him—overtake 
him they could not—striding into town at atpace that fairly took 
away other people’s breath, but not his. And on he posted, ex- 
changing kindly greetings with everybody. Ihave no doubt they 
were duly impressed by Bishop Lee as he drove by in his carriage, 
but here was a bishop who walked about everywhere, and posi- 
tively carried his own bag! They “ hatted ” him, as Ican testify 
from having followed him, although Lancashire is not very 
observant of etiquette, and they knew that he ought to be called 
“My Lord,” but it did not take long to shew that he was a good 
deal more to them, in fact that he was their friend. And friends 
he made of them, for he found opportunities, or had opportunities 
found for him. He had gatherings of railway men, canal men, 
pit-brow men, foundry men, brickmakers, scavengers, factory 
hands, all by their invitation, and he not only talked to them, 
but with them. And he met, amongst others, with the lessees, 
managers and actors of the theatres, even with the little ballet- 
girls, and he conversed with them on the moral teaching of the 
stage and the need of making it better, but in such a way as to 
raise their moral tone and their self-respect. With Walter Scott 
he held that there was no one from whom you could not learn 
something. And so he got that boundless influence which every- 
one felt ; and whilst the learned would have gone to his predecessor 
on questions of criticism, the unlearned went to Fraser on the 
more practical difficulties arising from disputes between masters 
and men. Many compliments were paid him, none so true as 
when he was made the arbiter in a long-standing strike among 
the cotton weavers. 

The Lancashire folk are great readers of newspapers, and in the 
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Saturday’s papers there is nothing they look out for more keenly 
than the lists of preachers and services on the following Sundays. 
The Bishop was a godsend to the papers, for not only did they 
advertise what he was going to do, but they duly reported all he 
did. Here is a pretty good list. ‘It is no uncommon thing to 
find him, within the space of twenty-four hours, speaking half- 
a-dozen times in as many different places, and ranging apart from a 
somewhat scanty theology over a field embracing such subjects as 
the evils of drunkenness, the statistics of crime, mischievous 
agitations, working hours, church collections, the evils of ignorance, 
young men’s means of saving money, the evils of the licensing 
acts, and costly funerals.” If the truth must be told, however, he 
talked too much, and on topics he could not possibly have studied, 
although, like Dr. Johnson, he picked up salient points at a 
glance. But old-fashioned folk did not care to hear him preach 
about social questions, and complained of a lack of gospel in his 
sermons. Once he was called, and that by a lady admirer, “a 
magnificent Pagan.” But a Pagan in her sense he was not, as 
the following story shews. 

He was on his way to preach in the neighbourhood of Bolton- 
le-Moors, a wild moorland, tenanted by mill-hands and colliers, 
rough and uncouth, the pit-brow women very unlike what they 
were pictured in the ‘Illustrated London News.’ So, as the 
Bishop strode along, he came to some by-roads and lost his way. 
Overtaking a collier returning from the pit, black and grimy, with 
his Davy lamp in his hand, he accosted him. “ Can you tell me the 
way to Bolton, my man?” “Oy, mester,” not looking up; “Aw’m 
bound part o’ th’ way mysen (self); and if tha’ do’ant moind 
walking on wi’ me, aw'll show thee a shorter cut.” Then he 
surveyed the Bishop from head to foot, gaiters and shovel hat, 
took his pipe out of his mouth (a sure sign of Lancashire polite- 
ness), and said “ Hand o’er thy bag, mester, aw’ll carry it for thee.” 
The Bishop handed it over, when this conversation ensued. 


Cottier. I reckon fra yore cut, mester, yore summot high up i?’ th’ 
Church. Whaw (who) may ye be, if aw may makken sa bold as ta ax? 

BisHoP (smiling). Why, yes, 1am, as you say, somewhat high up in the 
Church. 

CoutiieR. Whaw may ta be? Whaw art ta, mon? 

BisHop. Well, I’m the Bishop. 

CotuieR. Well I niver! Thou art Lord Bishop, and walking along- 
side o’ a common chap loike me! 

Bisoop. And why shouldn’t 1? 

CoLLIER. Aw sees no reason, but aw reckon there isn’t a deal of Lord 
Bishops as would; but mebbe if thou art Lord Bishop thou canst tell 
me th’ road to heav’n. 
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BisHop. I hope I can. 

CoLLieR. Aw’mnone sosure; awrayther misdoubt thee: thou wouldst 
not be axing me th’ road to Bolton if thou know’d th’ road to heav’n. 

BisHop. Why, you talk as if heaven were a long way off. Heaven,my 
friend, is within you. You and I are making our heaven if we are 
striving to fear and serve and love God, and to hate what is sinful. Did 
you never feel happier because your conscience was at peace—because you 
had spent a good day ? 


CotuieR. None so oft as aw ought. But thou must be a very happy 
mon if all aw hears o’ thee be true. 


BisHop. Don’t believe all you hear; we none of us do what we ought. 


So the Bishop and his companion walked on together till they 
came to a turn in the road, when the collier handed back the 
bag and the two parted ; but not till he had asked: “ Where art ta’ 
going to preach, my lord ?—aw reckon aw mun ca’ thee my lord— 
Aw doant mind if aw go and hear thee.” 

The Bishop told him; so the collier went home and tidied 
himself up, and not only came to church himself but he brought a 
good many of his chums with him. His Lordship took the 
conversation for the subject of his sermon, and preached a most 
telling one. 

A somewhat similar story is told of Bishop Wilberforce. A 
young man flippantly put the same question to him, asking him 
the road to heaven. “Turn to the right,” was the ready reply, 
“and keep straight on.” Cardinal Cullen’s answer to a youth who 
expressed his doubts about Purgatory was not a bad one: “ You 
might go further and fare worse.” 

No one need be surprised to hear that after an explosion of 
fire-damp, in which many lives were lost, first and foremost with 
the parson to help the bereaved relatives to identify the bodies 
was Fraser. It rather spoils this story to be told that within 
the year all the young widows got married again, but then every 
Lancashire lass has her lad. 

But active and energetic as Fraser was, I must not let Mr. 
Bryce’s assertion that he was the first of a new school of bishops, 
and that 2o bishop of our time has been so useful and popular, 
pass by. Surely Mr. Bryce must have heard of Bishop Wilberforce, 
whose popularity, eloquence, and activity were all known before 
Fraser was ordained; and ordained he was by the Bishop of 
Oxford. Comparisons, say the copy-books, are odious, and I will 
not make any; but there are Yorkshiremen and Lancashire- 
men, to say nothing of Peers of Parliament and Proctors of 
Convocation, who can bear witness to Wilberforce’s powers of 


fascination and to the ovations he received whenever he spoke 
in public. 
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But dull Fraser never could be, even in giving a charge: certainly 
not the liveliest opportunity for the display of rhetoric. Here is 
what his Archdeacon (Anson) says of him :—‘ When he was in 
the Cathedral Library before giving his first charge, the reporters 
who had seen his manuscript said that it would take from three 
to four hours in its delivery. Iwas in despair, for 1 knew I should 
have to sit facing the clergy, and how to sit still and not to fall 
asleep during some part of the time I could not conceive. We 
heard the clock strike four times: the Bishop began before twelve 
and closed some time after three. But not only was I able to sit 
quietly and continue wide-awake the whole time, but I could have 
gone on listening for some time longer.” I confess I cannot say 
the same even of Bishop Thirlwall’s celebrated charge, but then it 
took five hours, and an additional hour makes a good deal of 
difference in powers of endurance. 

The following eloquent peroration to his sermon at Westminster 
Abbey, with its touching allusion to Stanley’s illness and death, 
conveys so good an idea of what Fraser could do, that I need 
make no apology for inserting it. 


Times, Monday, July 18th, 1881. 


At the special Sunday evening service yesterday in Westminster 
Abbey, the nave was crowded, the preacher being the Bishop of Man- 
chester. At the conclusion of his sermon the Bishop remarked that he 
came there full of hope that his dear, honoured, long-tried personal friend, 
Dean of that Abbey church, would have passed the crisis of a dangerous 
disease. Last night’s bulletins raised those hopes. Since 430 that 
afternoon, he heard that his attack, always menacing, had taken a most 
unfavourable turn. All things were in God’s hands, and perhaps even 
yet, in His goodness, He would avert what could be considered as nothing 
less than a calamity to the Church and the nation. For Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley let an earnest prayer be put up by every one that night listening 
to him. High, and justly high, in the esteem of the gracious lady who 
swayed the sceptre of that nation, high in the esteem of all who influenced 
the thought of the world, the poets, the philosophers, the historians, the 
men of science, high in the esteem, not only of members of his own Church, 
but of all Christians who were untainted by bigotry or prejudice, who 
could admire a spotless and unblemished life, beneficent in its influence 
upon the society of this great city ; known to and trusted by the working 
men of England, whose true friend he always tried to be; deep in the 
very heart of hearts of all his friends, without one personal enemy; dear 
with an inexpressible dearness to those of his own home, his kindred, and 
his dependants—everyone who came within the reach of the warm heart 
and kindly love of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley asked, almost involuntarily, 
who could replace him if God took him away from them? He besought 
them to offer their prayers, while prayer might yet avail. 


One of Fraser’s most charming characteristics was his great 
simplicity of life. He hated luxury and extravagance, and 
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positively groaned in spirit as he sat down to the dinners he was 
invited to with the idea of doing him honour. And so, because 
example is better than precept, he himself gave in return none 
but the plainest of meals; ample and plentiful, but with no 
waste. One day a guest was putting a knife and fork into a 
game pie when the host stopped him. “No, don’t cut that 
till the other is finished.” One Sunday when taking tea with 
a clergyman, the servant brought him a fresh plate for jam. 
“No, thank you,” said he, turning to the hostess and smiling, 
“my mother taught me to do with one plate at tea on 
Sunday.” 

It was the same love of simplicity that made him for a long 
time not keep a carriage. One very wet day he was walking on 
with an umbrella over his head ; so a wealthy manufacturer stopped 
his carriage and persuaded the Bishop to get up. ‘“‘ Why don’t you 
keep a carriage yourself, my Lord?” said the owner.” “To teach 
simplicity of life,” was the reply ; “and how can I do that if I am 
ostentatious and luxurious myself?” Yet he dearly loved horses. 
“Why don’t you hunt?” said some one to him. “ Manchester 
people would not understand it,” he replied. Yet I am sure he 
would have agreed with the Prince of Wales: “ A parson’s hunting 
depends on how he does his other duties.” He must have been a 
very agreeable host; he had the delightful knack of putting you 
perfectly at your ease, and that charm of good breeding, which 
Bishop Wilberforce possessed to perfection, of making you his peer 
for the time being. “I once sat with him at dinner,” says a well- 
known Lancashire parson, “and he saw me looking at Sir E. Millais’s 
portrait of him which he got as a presentation ; so he said ‘ What 
do you think of that picture?’ ‘I like it.’ ‘Now, what do you 
like about it?’ ‘I like its sad look.’ ‘But I am not a sad-looking 
man ;’ and at the moment he did look his brightest and best. I 
ventured to reply, ‘You never saw yourself at a confirmation: it 
reminds me of you then.’ He relapsed into thought for a 
moment or two, and became the striking likeness to the picture; 
then his face at once lit up and his hearty laugh returned. ‘But 
he has given me such a shabby hat. Now, I am rather proud of 
my hats. Buta man at the Academy, looking at the picture, was 
heard to say “ Who is the old fellow with the bad hat?”’ The 
critic was right, however: there was a pensive look in Fraser’s face 
in spite of its brightness, as any one can see in the phototype 
which forms the frontispiece to Hughes’s ‘Life.’ A Northern 
Archdeacon was once his guest, with Bishop Selwyn of Lichfield. 
They came to attend a meeting on the liquor traffic, at which 
Fraser was in the chair. During the meeting a discussion, almost 
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painful, sprang up between the chairman and the Archdeacon, who 
was a vehement teetotaller, in which the Bishop certainly did not 
come off best. Next day, I asked my friend how the evening 
passed off. “Any allusion to thescene?” “None whatever; we 
drove home: he sent the servants to bed, made tea himself, and 
talked till near midnight.” “What was the conversation?” 
“Conversation! why, there was none; he did all the talking 
himself. But so well and so pleasantly, on all sorts of subjects, 
that Bishop Selwyn and I only listened; we had not the least 
desire to put ina word. This morning I had a-tap at my door, 
and in came Bishop Fraser. “I have to reach a 9 o'clock train, 
so you must look after your own breakfast. I just called to wish 
you good-bye, and to say that you are to consider these your rooms 
whenever you come to Manchester.” 

The Bishop’s late and early walking hours gave him much of 
his sympathy with the poor and toiling classes. One night he 
returned to the Victoria Station by the last train, and found a 
poor girl sitting on her box, not knowing what to do, as all the 
cabs had left. The Bishop’s man was waiting for him, so between 
the two they took the young woman’s box, and carried it to her 
destination, some obscure street in Salford. The little story was 
spread abroad, and long after the Bishop’s name became rever- 
enced in that district of the poor. It was quite of a piece with 
the impression he made at his consecration, when, after a long and 
impressive service, as he was walking away a working man passed 
him, and touching his cap said, “God bless you, my Lord!” 
When he reached home and related the incident, he confessed 
that, impressed as he was with the service, these simple words 
touched him more than all the rest. 

It was generally believed that Fraser intended to resign after 
a certain number of years, but naturally his late marriage 
retarded this. One thing, however, is certain, that had he offered 
to do so, entreaties to remain at his post would have poured on 
him in hundreds and thousands. His doctor, a high churchman, 
tried to persuade him to preach only once on the Sunday, and to 
attend the Cathedral in state and give his benediction from the 
throne. He looked up laughing, and replied: “I don’t do half 
the work you do. I know what you want. You want to put me 
in a mitre and cope to be stared at.” His longings had always 
been to retire to the peaceful seclusion of some quiet country 
parish, like those in which his earlier days were passed. But it 
was not to be; even his indomitable strength and energy gave 
way before the incessant calls on him. Give in he would not, 
and so he died in harness. I know nothing more touching than 
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the removal of his remains from Bishop’s Court. Places of 
business were closed, flags were mounted half-mast-high, bells 
tolled from a hundred steeples, corporations assembled with all 
the paraphernalia of office, representatives of every religious 
body, from the Roman Catholic Prelate to the Chief Rabbi, went 
to see the last of the “ Bishop of all Denominations,” as he was 
called. And as the solitary hearse stopped at the Cathedral 
gate, where it was met by the robed Dean and Canons, the sobs of 
the vast assembled crowd were heard above the sublime strains of 
the choir. The Dean had at times felt it his duty to oppose his 
diocesan on matters ecclesiastical in Convocation and elsewhere ; 
but the day after Fraser’s death, at a speech at the distribution of 
school prizes, he drew a picture, touching and eloquent, of 
his having just come away from the abode of death, where he 
beheld “those noble features in the calm and repose of the last 
sleep ;” and the sad contrast when he had but two days before 
seen him in the Cathedral, standing up in his own especial 
place—there looking ill and worn, but endeavouring with 
faltering voice to join in the psalms and hymns. 

Some days after I was on the top of a tram that was to pass 
Bishop’s Court. I was not quite sure of its whereabouts, so I 
asked a working man where it was. “I'll shew thee,” said the 
man; “there!” he said, pointing to the gate. He could not saya 
word more for his tears. 

More recently still a recumbent effigy of Bishop Fraser, placed 
in the chapel erected by his widow, has been unveiled by Sir W. 
Cunliffe Brooks. The likeness is striking, and on the brass plate 
is the following inscription by Dean Vaughan :— 


To the beloved memory of 
JAMES FRASER, D.D., 
Bishop of Manchester. 
A man of singular gifts 
Both of nature and of the Spirit. 
Brave, true, devout, diligent, 
In labours unwearied, 
He won all hearts by opening to them his own; 
And so administered this great diocese 
As to prove yet once more 
That the people know the voice 
Of a good shepherd, 
And will follow where he leads, 
This chapel has been erected. 


Even now streams of men, women and children may.any day be 
seen passing along the south-east aisle of the Cathedral, and 
pausing at the entrance to the Fraser chapel to take a sad look at 
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the recumbent effigy of their beloved bishop. As they stand there, 
eye-witnesses tell me, they are quite unable to restrain their tears, 
and their sobs may be plainly heard. Some are toil-worn fathers 
and mothers of families, rough and uncouth in appearance and 
manners, but their sympathetic reverence strikes observers as 
being as marked as that of devout Catholics at the shrines of 
saints. What chords he must have touched! 

People whose wish is father to the thought speak of the 
waning influence of the Church of England. She does not 
engage the great intellects of the day. She does not keep 
abreast of the movements of the age. It would be idle to 
talk to such objectors of a Whewell, a Thirlwall, or a Wilberforce. 
But here were two nineteenth-century bishops, bishops of a 
newly-created See, one with a European reputation for scholar- 
ship, the other of whom without exaggeration it was said “ that 
he was the first citizen of his diocese, more influential than its 
political leaders, or territorial magnates, not by his official 
dignity, but because the active duties of his post gave occasion 
for the display in a large sphere of the civic virtues he possessed : 
inexhaustible public spirit, untiring energy, perfect candour and 
honesty, quick and generous sympathy with every form of 
goodness.” 

I should like to know in what other age, or in what other 
communion, you could match two such men. 
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Matrimony. 





To pop or not to pop, that is the question— 
Whether ’tis easier for a man to suffer 
In single blessedness the rubs of fortune, 
Or ask some pretty girl to share his troubles 
And by proposing end them ?—To woo, to wed, 
No more—and by a form to say he’s free 
From all the little ills a bachelor, poor man, 
Is plagued with—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To woo, to wed— 
Perhaps a family! Ah, there’s the rub; 
For in the marriage state what cares may come 
When he has taken to himself a wife 
Must give him pause: there’s the respect 
That makes celibacy of so long a life. 
For who would bear the washerwoman’s crimes, 
The buttonless shirt, the stockings full of holes, 
The pangs of collars with a saw-like edge, 
The lodging-keeper’s sins, the cat’s misdeeds, 
And strange evaporation of his brandy, ; 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a plain gold ring. Who would chambers keep 
And growl and fret a solitary life 
But that the dread of endless tradesmen’s bills 
(The housekeeping expenses, from whose doom " 
No Benedict escapes) puzzles the will 7 
And makes him rather bear the ills he has 
Than fly to others that perhaps are worse. 
Thus prudence makes a coward of a man, 
And thus we see most desperate flirtations 
On this account too often end in smoke, 
And promises apparently of granite 
Are broken like the crust of apple-pie, 
And ladies bring an “ action.” 
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Che Rose Lily. 


A YANKEE YARN.* 


By Fanny KeEemBie. 





vos “ Beverley, August 13th, 18—. 


“Dean Jocx,—I have been back here with my father and the 
whole family ever since the beginning of the month; and as much 
peace and quiet as I have been able to extract from every day and 
night (chiefly the latter) of four-and-twenty hours for the demands 
and commands of the sea and the ‘ sweet girls’ has been devoted 
to telling you the story I promised you, and here it comes. Any 
‘whys,’ ‘ wheres,’ ‘ whats,’ and ‘hows’ it may suggest to you you 
shall ask when we meet, which I hope will be before the end of 
the month, when I will leave this modest, decent paradise of a sea- 
shore for your flaunting, flirting, flashy Newport. Please prepare 
Mrs. Haseldeane to receive me graciously. I know well enough 
what is got by everybody but you, proudly privileged man, for 
casting himself at her feet; but it is a pleasure even to be kicked 
by such divine small slippers as she wears, ainsi m’y voild. 

“ Always yours, 
“To JoHN HASELDEANE, Esq,., “Frank Benson. 
“ Haseldeane House, 
“Spouting Rock Road, Newport.” 

“P.S.—I think the above rather like one of Thackeray’s letters 
to the Brookfields. Do you think I could have written ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ ?—I don’t, either.” 


Well, my father had been unwell—run down, in fact, by press 
of business and the great heat; and we had shut up shop, and 
come down here for our usual refreshment of mind and body— 
leaving, of course, old Quills in charge of the office. Just as we 
were beginning to breathe the salt fresh air he forwards a letter 
to my father from Mrs. Lingerton, our very old friend and client, 
desiring to see one of us on special business, and appointing her 
own day and hour to drive in from Brookline. You know my 
father’s pertinacious punctiliousness, and his lifelong devotion 


* A water-lily of a delicate but vivid rose colour was given me many 
years ago in Massachusetts—the only one I ever saw or have seen. 
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to the once fascinating (alas!) Mrs. Lingerton. I had no end of 
trouble in persuading him to let me keep the appointment with 
the old lady, who, I believed, probably only wanted a sixth will 
drawn up, or a sixth codicil tacked on to her fifth—(I hoped she 
would remember me affectionately in either case)—and so took 
the early train in to Boston. I just looked in at the house in 
Beacon Street, and was running down Court Street to the office, 
when I suddenly flew up against and rebounded from our good 
friend Corbin, running in the contrary direction. He opened 
his long arms like an octopus with only two, and captured me, 
exclaiming breathlessly— 

“Come, come with me—do, and see the most beautiful creature 
in all the world.” 

“Bless my soul!” cried I, struggling, “let me go; I have an 
ugly old woman client waiting for me at the office, whom I 
wouldn’t offend for all the beauties since Helen, she and Lizzie 
Heighton included——” 

“Come to my-room this evening, then, will you, will you?” 
gasped Corbin, “and see the loveliest-——” 

“Ho!” shouted I, as I tore myself free from him, “ you don’t 
mean that I shall see her there? ” 

“Yes, you shall,” called he back, one of his long legs already 
round the corner, while I ran laughing down the street and up 
the stairs, and bounded to my desk and into my chair, just as 
the carriage of my peculiarly punctual old friend drew up to the 
pavement. 

The dear ugly old woman, whom I love sincerely (ulterior 
expectations from her quite apart), was dismissed with explana- 
tions about her investments, not one of which she understood, 
though I was clear, concise, explicit, and frightfully untechnical 
in my method of information; and she frowned—a double-knit 
frown of painfully concentrated attention—«ll the time I spoke, 
and nodded her head so vehemently I thought it would fall off 
as soon as I stopped, to signify her entire comprehension of the 
subject, and went away, not having understood a syllable, and 
not rememlering a word I had said by the time she had settled 
herself in the carriage corner, but quite satisfied that everything 
was “ satisfactory.” 

Other clients, not female, had come and gone, I had opened the 
letters I found, had some talk about them with Quills, and leaving 
him to take charge of the premises, locked my desk, and found I 
had just time to miss the afternoon train back to Beverley ; so 
made up my mind to sleep in Beacon Street, and go down by the 
first morning train. 
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My day’s dusty hours at the office had gone to join the dusty 
hours of the days before them; and I was sauntering slowly 
up the street, when passing the door of Corbin’s lodging our 
morning’s encounter, which other things had driven from my 
head, suddenly came up again to the surface of my thoughts, 
and I went in, not without a mental ejaculation “ What a queer 
fellow he is, to be sure, to want me to come here and see his 
‘most beautiful creature in all the world’—who the mischief 
has got hold of him?” The all but feminine refinement of 
Corbin’s character and conduct, and cleanly (I know no other 
term to use) habit of thought, word, and action by which he was 
distinguished from every other young fellow of my acquaintance 
—don’t you remember we used to call him Miss James ?—made 
the surmises that accompanied me up his stairs peculiarly 
puzzling. “So single-hearted, so simple-minded,” thought I, 
‘and such a reverent romantic fool about women—well, well, 
well!” 

I knocked at the door with a half nervous giggle on my lips, 
and it flew open. 

“Come in, come in, come in!” cried Corbin; and into the 
lonely room I came, amazed to see no one but himself within 
the rather bare four walls, hung round with witnesses of his 
passionate pursuit—botany, you know—in the desiccated forms 
and faded hues of which his knowledge found a thousand 
beauties which the ignorant failed to detect to the same extent 
as he did, even in the glory and sweetness of their freshest 
blooming. 

“Look there!” said he, dragging me to a table; “was 
anything more divine ever seen in this world full of divinity?” 

A glass vase stood in the middle of the table, full of water, on 
which floated a flower that I should have pronounced a water-lily, 
but for the enchanting rose colour with which it was suffused ; 
and which certainly presented a floral specimen of beauty quite 
new to my ignorance, and very exquisite indeed even to my less 
enthusiastic eyes. 

“What is she?” said I (quite involuntarily ; it was so like a 
blushing woman), drawing nearer to the table and sitting down. 
“Isn't it a water-lily ?” 

“Yes, it is,’ said he; “but a blush water-lily—a phoenix, a 
phenomenon, a perfect nymph, a heavenly inspiration of Nature’s, 
without a fellow—unique.” 

“Where did it come from?” said I, beginning to warm at his 
fire, and reaching a hand towards the lovely roseate creature 
balancing itself in its crystal bath as I shook the table. He 
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put it further from me, as if I was about to touch it and commit 
sacrilege. 

“T saw it at Atkins’,” the famous florist’s at the corner of 
Tremont Street (known to me only as the best of all artists for 
a ball bouquet). “I begged, I bought, I would have borrowed or 
stolen it,” went on Corbin. ‘ He had but this one, and I all but 
went down on my knees to it, as Linneus did to the first gorse- 
bush in flower he ever saw.” 

“Yes; but where did it grow?” said I. 

“In a pond a mile or two out of Sea Beach. Don’t you know 
the small place beyond Marble Head that your friends the 
Heightons were so enthusiastic about last summer ? ” 

“Ah, yes; I remember,” said I. ‘They thought they had 
discovered it, I believe; and certainly they did discover it to 
fashionable Boston.” 

“It grows there,” resumed Corbin, “out of some fortuitous 
peculiarity of soil or water; and I am determined to go up there 
and find out the causes of its lovely existence.” 

We were now both seated, with the lily between us. ‘ And,” 
said I, “if this flower had been found in Greece of old, what a 
graceful classical myth would have been invented to account for 
it! Even England might have had a legend about such a 
blossom !” 

“Psha!” said he, with his wide-open eyes rivetted on the 
flower, and speaking like a man in his sleep; “ beef-eating, beer- 
drinking England !—all Europe couldn’t have invented that lily ; 
it flogs Europe.” And then he relapsed into silent meditation. 

I rose to go. 

“Will you come up with me to Sea Beach to-morrow ?—do !” 
said he, not moving his eyes from his lily; “we can go and 
come back in a day by making an early start; and you are not 
wanted at Beverley one bit, and can get down there the day 
after to-morrow just as well in time for all you have to do there.” 

After some further urgent entreaty on his part, I agreed to do 
this. As I bid him good-evening, he did not answer; he had 
turned entirely back to the table, and was leaning on both his 
elbows with his head between his hands bent over the vase. 

“A lily,” said I to myself, as I went down the stairs and into 
the moonlight—“a rose-tinted Nenuphar—what a fit love for 
that pure-hearted fellow!” And I fell serious as I came down 
from his room over the thoughts that had made me laugh as I 
had gone up to it. 

Next morning we met on the platform and took the first train 
to Sea Beach; and, on arriving there, saw a dirty, dusty, country 
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wagon * drawn up, out of which peered the very sharp eyes of a 
keen-looking man, decently but roughly clad, who, having 
reconnoitred us, jumped out of his vehicle, and coming up, 
accosted us with— 

“Mebbe one of you gents is Mr. James Corbin, of Boston?” 

“T am,” said James. 

“ Well, now, my name’s Simmons, and I half expected you ; for 
my cousin, Miss Atkins, of Tremont Street (she’s a half-cousin of 
rine), sent me word, t’other day, as a man had been at her store 
making ennquery about a water-lily I had taken up to her as a 
mighty curous one, the like of which I had never seed afore, but 
which come up accidental, I s’pose, ’mong the white lilies on my 
pond; and ske had given him my address, and thought by his 
questions he might be round at my farm one of these times to ask 
about it, because he said it was mighty curous; and as I drew up 
here to the station for a passel, I expected I seed you two gents, 
and, thinks I, mebbe one o’ them’s Corbin; and now, ef you'll get 
into my waggon, I’m just a-going home, and ‘ll carry you there, 
and show you where that water-plant grows.” 

James had his lily, tenderly surrounded with green moss, in his 
hand. The pretty creature looked limp and flaccid, as if she’d 
been up at a water-ball dancing all night; and as I watched his 
careful hold of it, I wondered which would prove the strongest in 
his breast, natural human admiration for the sweet flower, or 
the passionate vivisecting “pursuit after knowledge” of the 
scientific botanist. His searching knife had not touched its soft 
petals yet, however. 

We were delighted to be spared further trouble in finding the 
Simmons’ farm, and got briskly into the dusty, dirty wagon; and 
Farmer Simmons, pulling hard on his horse’s horn-hard mouth, 
started us off to his abode. Rattling and rumbling through the 
little town, the road-ruts of which were ruthless, we presently 
left its brick-paved side-walks and white frame-houses behind us, 
and turned into a rough cart-track, into the sand of which the 
horse’s hoofs and the wagon wheels, light as it was, sank 
gradually to a slower pace. The road was within sight of the 
sea on one side, and with flat, sandy, but cultivated fields on the 
other. Following the cart-track, we came to salt marsh meadows, 
brown-golden in the sun, with the veiled silver shining of the sea 


* A wagon in America is precisely the reverse of a wagon in England. 
It is a light-covered van with three rows of seats behind each other like a 
Swiss char-a-bancs, is of small weight, has high slender wheels, is drawn 


by one horse, and is admirably adapted to the deep ruts and high ridges 
of American country roads. 
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beyond them, and in less than three minutes saw the grey farm- 
house and outbuildings standing looking over the land and water, 
the only objects in the whole wide level landscape rising above it. 
Within a quarter of a mile from them, our driver stopped, and 
pointing to a footpath diverging from the farm road, he said— 

“Now, gentlemen, ef you will get out and follow that there 
track, it will bring you to the lily pond, and tak’ you up to the 
back door of the house; and I'll go and put the hoss up and meet 
you.” 

We did as he directed, and presently, in the middle of a field 
crossed by the path, came upon a sheet of water or pond, about 
thirty feet by twenty, admirably clear, of an amber clearness 
everywhere but just in one place, where a shelving rock 
protruded several feet from the bank, under which the water, 
everywhere else shallow and paved with sand, looked black, and 
as if it might be several feet deeper than the rest, which could 
not have been much over four feet; and even in this part of the 
pool it was difficult to see whether the shadow of the rock made 
the water look darker, and therefore deeper, than it really was. 

Nearly all round the rim of this pellucid basin ran a fringe of 
blackberry, wild barberry, and blueberry, and dwarf juniper. Did 
you know that the barberry was a sensitive plant ? 

Little of a botanist as I am, I know that from manifold boyish 
experience of the rapid closing up of the small yellow blossom if 
it is suddenly touched, the growth of the drooping bushes golden 
in flower and coral in fruit, round this water affected me for a 
reason which you will understand by-and-bye. On one side of 
the pond, round the darker part of it, a company of white water- 
lilies floated like fairy swans ; and in their midst several cups, not 
of the silver but the rosy kind, that made me think contrasted 
with the other of Galatea prayed into life by her sculptor. 

“ How lovely! how perfectly lovely!” exclaimed I. 

James was on his knees looking into the bottom of the water, 
when Simmons came up, and, touching him on the shoulder, 
began with that usual Yankee formula— 

“JT want to know, just what you gave my cousin Atkins for that 
thar lily as is a wilting away in your hand?” 

“Two dollars,” responded James. 

“Du tell!” and “You don’t say!” exclaimed the farmer. 
“Why, I sold it to her for one—that’s a quick return of interest, 
I kalkilate; double, from day to day!” 

“Why, Mr. Simmons,” said I, “your cousin might make a 
fortune of these lilies, and sell them at five dollars apiece readily, 
if none others were found anywhere else.” 
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“ No, thar ain’t none others anywhere else,” said he; and then, 
nodding his head slowly and meditatively, he went on: “I 
persume there is a considerable fortun’ to be made out of some 
kind of them frivolous critters’ flowers.” James gave a re- 
monstrant jump, but said nothing ; and Simmons went slowly on: 
“But ye see I hadn’t made up my mind to trade with them, cause 
I have a partiklar feeling, along of some notions I have about 
?em.” 

“As to the possible or probable cause of their colour?” put in 
James. 

“Wal, partly that, and partly other things; but now there’s 
Mandy Ann a-blowing of the horn to bring Jedediah up to dinner ; 
and I’m a-going in to eat some, and I guess you gentlemen won’t 
be sorry to do that same, though I’m told the folks in Boston do 
eat at most onnateral hours.” 

He turned to the house, and we followed his lead, encountering 
as we arrived there a man swinging slowly up toit. He looked, I 
fancy, like a red gorilla—red all over; his hair red, with streaks 
of what looked like wet brown paper (the effect of the honourable 
sweat of labour), his face red, with eyes of the colour my sisters 
call Mazarine blue; his whiskers, beard, and breast (shirt-collar 
wide open, disclosing them) red; his arms red, his hands red, and 
all hairy. This red and hirsute animal was clad in a sand- 
coloured shirt, and sand-coloured trousers tucked into his boots, 
the breeches only supported by that “ all-upholding Providence” 
in which your old gardener Joe professed his belief rather than 
in suspenders, when you recommended their use to him. 
Leisurely drawing down his shirt-sleeves—the only act of 
“dressing for dinner” performed by any one of the company— 
this Caliban sat down with the rest of us round the kitchen 
table, on which our “neat-handed Phyllis,” Miss Mandy Ann 
placed, just as she dished them, the items of our repast. Now, 
Jock, no diner de commande et de parate at Delmonico’s, given by 
the biggest New York swell to the biggest English swell that ever 
presented his soup-ticket (¢.e., visiting-card) to the great bankers, 
Schweinfleisch & Co., could compare with the ineffable excellence 
of “them” pork and beans, succotash and pumpkin pie, to my 
since-six-o’clock fasting palate and stomach, though I ate with 
my knife, not being able to manage the two-pronged iron forks 
at all fast enough for my hunger. Lord, why don’t we who have 
food contrive to be hungrier oftener at our “onnateral” hours? 
We never are hungry ; we eat that we mayn’t be hungry, fools that 
we are! The meal despatched, our host seemed prepared to 
accompany the scarlet gorilla to the scene of his recent labours ; 
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but we arrested him with such vehement entreaties to tell us his 
solution of the rose-lily phenomenon, that he stopped, saying— 

“Wal, I never have mentioned my notion about that to 
nobody, and it would take some considerable time to tell the 
story of it.” “So much the better,” insisted we. So he turned to 
his aide, saying, “ Jedediah, you go back to that ere furthest corn 
patch, and pile up the shocks reglar all over it; and I'll be along 
with the cart to load ’em, just as soon, I guess, as you're ready 
for it.” 

“T guess you don’t expect that heavy cart with the one-horse 
team to come loaded through the sand down yander ?” remonstrates 
Jedediah. 

“Ef Providence pleases,” replies Simmons ; “and ef not, we'll 
clap the black mare on in front, and then I kalkilate to do it, 
whether or no.” (‘ Providence pleases,” thought I.) 

The afternoon sun was blazing on the landscape, the hot 
vapour trembling along the fence-rails, the shade of the Piazza 
was the only relief to our dazzled eyes. I sat, cigar in hand, in a 
wooden rocking-chair, James on the upper step of the Piazza 
leaning against one of the pillars, and Simmons, with his chair 
well tilted back, and his feet half-way up its other supports, told 
us the following story, interrupted only by the expectoration 
demanded by incessant chewing, in a fine Yankee vernacular 
which I cannot attempt to reproduce for you (except by 
occasional archaic spelling), especially wanting le ton qui fait la 
musique of his inimitable Yankee chaunt. 

I don’t forget how we cursed the impediment of the Tennessee 
jargon to our enjoyment of those admirable products of one of the 
finest geniuses of our day, the novels of Edgar Cradock ; but it is 
impossible to give you the full effect of the Yankee farmer’s story 
without some endeavour to give it in his grotesque language and 
pronunciation. Patience, therefore, my good fellow, with my 
endeavour to recite pure “ Massachusetts.” 

“Some years ago, before I came to live in this place, at my 
father’s death, who had owned it afore me, I lived out yonder at 
Sea Beach, which warn’t then nigh as big a place as’tis now. Wal, 
there was an elderly middle-aged widow-woman living in the town 
then, called Danby. She had some small means of her own, and 
her daughter, who lived with her, helped her some by being 
schoolmistress in the town school, and those two women was 
highly respectable, and highly respected by every one in the 
place; and the daughter—Jane was her name—Jane Danby 
was about eighteen at the time I speak of, and just as good- 
looking a young woman as ever you'd wish to see, and about 
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as strict in her manners and behaviour as any gal I ever knew. 
There was only one store in the town then (there’s three now, on 
account of all the boarders that comes down here in the summer, 
sea-bathing and fishing and picnicking, and clambering around 
on the rocks), and I worked whiles doing odd jobs for Jerusha 
Warner, as owned and kept it. It was a variety store, of course, 
and had all manner of things in it, from tea to tarpaulins, and 
drove a good profitable trade. Warner, he was a widower, and 
had two sons. Bill and Ben Warner they was; and for boys born 
of one father and mother, I surely never did see two human 
critters so different from each other. They was both well-grow’d 
and good-looking enough, and like one another, too, seemingly, in 
the face, and yet they wasn’t; but nobody could tell where the 
difference lay; and it’s my belief it was something innards as 
made it so conspicuous, and yet just unaccountable. Ain’t it 
queer, now? But the fact is there’s just as much difference 
between one person and another, as between any sort of thing. 

“ Wal, the eldest of these boys, Bill, was steady enough in the 
store, and didn’t think much about anything but driving trade 
and money-getting, and ’whiles about Jane Danby, perhaps, for 
whom he had a pretty hard liking, which was more than she ever 
seemed to have for him. The youngest boy, Ben, who was only a 
year younger—he was just a careless, headless, shiftless ne’er-do- 
weel, and good-for-nought—about worthless, I should say—but 
a good-natured, good-looking chap, every now and again taking a 
turn of easy work, and then loafing about the tavern door, and 
drinking at the inn bar, and away for days together in the woods 
with his gun,—in short, just too idle to live, in my opinion. His 
father and he quarrelled awful; and when old Warner died, and 
the store came into the young men’s hands, the brothers quarrelled 
awful, and pretty often Ben cursed and swore that he’d go off and 
leave the whole darned concern; and Bill often said—for he 
didn’t swear or curse comfortable and easy—that he only wished 
he would ; and the reason why he didn’t was nothing in all the 
world but the fancy he had for Jane Danby. So, you see, the 
brothers agreed in that one thing, if in nothing else, being both 
up to the gills in love with that there school-mistress. 

“ William Warner, as sharp and smart at money-getting as he 
was, favoured her some in her dealings for groceries and such- 
like, it was said by them who declared he made them pay more 
for everything than she did; and it was a public known fact that 
Ben he brought birds, and things he killed in the woods,'to old 
Ma’am Danby, and flowers, and leaves, and such-like to Jane: and, 
would you believe it?—that there gal, for all her pride and 
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stiff ways, and keeping her own counsel just as close as a miser’s 
fist, she cared for that wild idle fellow just so much, that though 
she couldn’t win him from his bad ways, everybody guessed the 
interest she took in him, and wondered if she would possibly take 
up with him, instead of his steady, thriving brother. But she 
was not a woman either to say or to show much of her thoughts 
or feelings. One day I’d been a-hauling a load of wood for Mr. 
Ricketts, the manager of the bank up at Sea Beach—for we'd 
begun with a bank for the county there—and stopped there to 
ask where I was to deliver my load, and he comes on to the door- 
step to tell me; ‘and,’ says he, ‘Simmons,’ says he, ‘ there’s queer 
doings here just now. This morning, ’bout ten o’clock, that wild 
chap, Ben Warner, comes here, and delivers up to me a pocket- 
book with bills for a hundred dollars in it, which he’d picked up 
on the backwood road, by the turn over East Hill. There warn’t 
no name, nor nothing to tell whar it came from, nor who it 
belonged to; “ but,” says he, “I guess them as let such fall will 
be round making enquiries about it.” ’ * 

“*Did any one do so?’ interrupted I. ‘And who did it 
belong to?’ 

“Oh, well,’ says he, ‘it was asked after; and it was found 
to belong to a mad Englishwoman, who has bought a place 
"bout six miles from here, and goes riding and driving about the 
country, and wastes most of her time in the woods or on the 
mountains, or fishing in the ponds round where she lives.’ But 
that ain’t nothing to do with my story.” 

“No,” said I, “ Mr. Simmons; and I ask your pardon for the 
interruption.” 

“T excuse your nateral curosity, sir,” said Simmons, spitting 
magnanimously; and resumed: “When Mr. Ricketts had 
mentioned Ben’s bringing the pocket-book, and I’d cried out 
““My, now! Ain’t that tu redicklus!’ ft in astonishment.” 

“* Yes,’ says he; ‘but that ain’t all the news. It’s up all over 
the town ’—I’d been up in the woods since daybreak hauling my 
load, and knew nothing about nothing—‘that Ben Warner has 
robbed Bill out of the cash-drawer, and Bill swears he’ll have him 
to jail, brother or no brother.’ 

“*QOh, but,’ says I, ‘they’re partners, Mr. Ricketts. I guess 
one had as good right as t’other.’ 

* This is a fact. 

+ Ridiculous in New England is quite as often used about matters of 
annoyance, vexation, or even dismay, as of things absurd, or, as we should 
say, ridiculous. A Yankee farmer who had gone out West and found his 


wife and children murdered by the Indians exclaimed, in his first horror 
at the sight, “ Well, now, if that ain't too rediklus! ” 
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“ «Not to all the money in the till, though ; only to a fair half,’ 
says Mr. Ricketts. 

“<That’s so,’ says I. 

“* Well,’ he goes on, ‘ Ben has just tuk the whole, and now, high 
or low, he can’t be found.’ 

“Well, gentlemen, he never was found after that. Though 
search was made for him night and day, and everywheres, no one 
ever sot eyes on him from that time out. And one guessed this, 
and one guessed that, and t’other guessed t’other, and in course 
the matter died away and nobody guessed anything more about 
it after a while. But there warn’t no need to guess how Jane 
Danby, she thought about it; for she grew just as white as a 
sheet, and just as thin as a rail, and her eyes seemed as if they 
was going back in her head, and she dragged one foot after another, 
and everybody concluded she was a-becoming consumptive, and 
was calculating to die pretty soon. But she kept on, not quite 
dying, but just next thing to it. 

“Wal, one day one of our ships came back to port that hadn’t 
been heard of nigh upon two years, and a man came on shore 
with a letter for Jane Danby, and she went off just as quick as she 
had read it to the ship, which lay by the further pier side; and 
by-and-bye she comes back to her mother’s house with a little 
fellow about three or four years old holding to her skirt, and she 
a-holding of his hand, and there the child stayed for better than 
a year; and all this while, though, my! she wasn’t the same 
woman to look at, William—Bill Warner—he kept on courting 
her and trying to persuade her to marry him; and though his 
business had gone on and gone on better and better, would you 
believe it?—that woman she only seemed to like him worse and 
worse. When old Mrs. Danby, Jane’s mother, she died, and when 
the gal was left quite lonely, Warner he asked her again to marry 
him; but (and these particklers I have heard from himself after 
they came to live here with me, which they did) she told him as 
how he ought to take charge of the little fellow Reuben, as she 
called him, ‘for,’ said she, ‘he is the child of your brother ;’ and 
she give him a letter, the one the sailor had brought to her when 
the missing ship had arrived at last, and this letter was from Ben 
Warner hisself, a-recommending his wife and child to her mercy, 
for God’s and his sake. The captain of the ship told her that 
Ben, who was to have sailed home with them, had died in hospital 
at Liverpool of a fever, and he had taken the woman and child 
to bring them over to Sea Beach. The woman she had died on 
the passage, of the same fever that carried off her husband, and 
they brought the little chap, and the letter to Jane found on his 
mother, to Sea Beach. 
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“This was the story Jane Danby told Bill when she was left 
alone, after old Ma’am Danby’s death ; ‘and,’ says she, ‘ William 
Warner, though I cannot marry you, I shall like you better than 
I ever have, or ever reckoned to, if you take charge of that poor 
little critter, and do your duty by him as you ought, for he is 
your own brother’s child.’ 

“*Maybe so,’ says he, ‘but that own brother of mine robbed 
me, and was a rascal.’ 

““«Maybe so,’ says she, ‘but the child was not to blame for 
that ;’ and so she worked upon him so powerful, (and maybe he 
hoped to persuade her to marry him if he did what she wished 
about the child,) that he did take the boy home, intending, as he 
said, to bring him up decent and provide for him. 

“The boy was a very pretty, peert child, as like his father in 
the face as could be, and up till this time about as good as ever 
most children be (for they’re more or less troublesome varmint, all 
on ’em, cording to my experience). Jane taught him to read and 
write a bit, and didn’t find him overmuch to manage as long as 
ever she had her eye on him, though he was pretty cantankerous 
sometimes in his temper, and showed a flash of the wild father’s 
blood ; but the very minute her eye was off him, nothing could 
hold him, he was away to the woods like a wild bird out of cage, 
staying there without food, and often the hul night, and coming 
back starved and stained, and kind of half-savage in his looks and 
behaviour, and then his uncle he beat him dreffle, and the boy 
ran off again to get away from the blows. Jane cried, which 
nobody ever saw her do before, and had him back again for a bit 
to stay by her and go to school. But, Lord bless ye! ’twa’nt no 
use; the lad was a wild wood being, and no mistake, and he give 
up being caught even by her, and went about just as dirty and 
tattered and bar’foot and bar’headed as never no other like 
could be seen in the hul township; and William Warner he 
kicked him round whenever he fell in with him, and the boy was 
just a shameful disgrace to the hul population of the place. And 
now, what do you think ?—Jane Danby she gives her consent at the 
last of all the times of asking to marry William Warner. Whether 
she} were fairly beat at refusing him—or whether she had got 
tired jof being school-ma’am—or whether, as I and most others 
thought, she married the man just to get a lawful charge of the 
boy and take care of him constant—fact, as one may say, for 
sheer love of his dead father—marry William Warner she did, 
and looked always after as if she had been withered from top to 
toe, but stiffer and prouder and silenter than ever. 

“ But, to be sure, the boy he was the better for her looking after 
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—she made him decent and clean, and mended and washed for him, 
and kept him pretty steady to school, and times allowed him to 
do chores or errands for the shop, and prevented his uncle from 
kicking and cuffing him round as he did afore she married him, 
though it’s my belief he was kind of jealous of the boy, and hated 
him all the more for his wife’s love of him. But in spite of all 
she could do, in that boy the wild father’s blood was, and who 
could tell what wild mother’s blood besides; and so after a bit 
Reuben grew restive, and was for ever getting into one scrape or 
another, and folks complained that he led their boys (for he was 
a powerful leader among them) into all kinds of mischeeviousness, 
and then it was that Mrs. Warner she prevailed upon her 
husband to come and bring Reuben and board out here with me. 
I had always known her and seen her constant ever since I could 
remember, and she knew that I held this place after father died, 
and that I was living here alone after I lost my wife, with my 
little gal Mandy Ann (she as has given you your tea this after- 
noon, gentlemen); and I was quite:willing to have ’em, you 
see—thar’s just room enough in the house to hold them—and 
it was a good bit of help to me boarding of ’em, and I 
ealkilated it would answer my turn very well to have ’em; and 
so I did. 

“William, he growled some over it, but‘I believe thought 
Reuben would stay out here, and he should go in to his shop, and 
be mostly shut of him; ‘for,’ says he, ‘Simmons, you can make 
him work on the farm.’ And soI did, as much as ever I could; for, 
you see, he’d a-saved my hire of Jedediah ; and though mebbe he 
ate enough for a growing boy, still, you know, it wasn’t half 
enough what a full-grown man takes, so I should have saved 
upon his board summat; and he was a powerful strong chap; 
and ef he could only have been kep’ steady would have been 
well worth his board to me, and his bed up in the loft over the 
front room. Ef he could only be kep’ steady !—yes, but there 
it was. To be sure, he hadn’t the woods and the hills back of 
Sea Beach, as he used to be off to, days together; but, my! he 
had the sea. You hear it swishing and swashing along the sand 
plain enough from this Py-aze ; and though there was the sea up 
at the town, it was along of the street and wharves and piers, and 
folks coming and going and a-perventing him from taking their 
boats—and here he just had the entire ocean to hisself, and he 
did just, as you may say, take entire possession of it. He 
scrambled on the rocks like a crab, and he waded in the shoal 
water like a shrimp; and he swam in the deep water like a cod, 
and he was out—mercy only knows how far away !—in a crazy 
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old boat I had lying up on the sand that he contrived to manage, 
somehow or other ; for he had a will, you see, that contrived to 
manage most things as well as most folks; and Mrs. Warner, 
when the weather was bad, she was half skeered to death about 
him. But, lor’, as I used to tell her, to make her feel comfort- 
able, all the water in the sea won’t drown that boy; he’s bound 
to die a dry death (and I thought ef he lived to die, it might not 
unpossibly be by a rope’s end). But she was so onreasonable, she 
never was one bit less oneasy for that when that thar troublesome 
duck of hers was out on the water; and, to be sure, there’s nowt 
so queer as folk, and women-folk do be the queerest of all folk, to 
my thinking observation. 

“By-and-by Mrs. Warner she had a little girl, and then there 
did come a curously surprising change in that boy Reuben. 
Rose was the babby’s name, but she war allus called Pinkie. 
I couldn’t begin to tell you why, ’cept that from the first she 
was bout the pink colour of that there water-flower you hold in 
your hand”—here he spat “tremenjus,” and James looked 
tenderly at the collapsed water-lily he still held. “That small 
babby she war the real government of Reuben. I don’t mean to 
say as he gave up his wild ways by sea and land all at onst, but 
he did in some degree as soon as ever that mite of a female critter 
came into the world; and the times that I have seed him set and 
rock her cradle, and then carry her out, and drag her in a small 
wagon he’d fixed most ingenus, and then hold her by the hand 
and teach her to toddle round, my! I couldn’t have believed it. 

“So the child grew bigger, and the boy grew better; and the 
little woman she appeared to dote upon him just as much as he 
did on she. Every now and then he did bust out again in the 
old way, but his wild fits they were fewer, and when he was to 
hum that child was allus at his heels, and I don’t think ne’er a 
dog could have been more kind of considerate of her, and they’re 
mighty more sensible and faithful beasts as boys be. And so 
things worked pretty quiet for a while: I working of the farm, 
Warner a-working of the shop, Mrs. Warner a-working her needle 
and sewing onceasing, for she darned and patched and mended 
and made and contrived the clothing for the hul lot of us, Mandy 
Anne a-doing the house-work, Rosy and Reu a-living their lives 
peaceable enough. 

“One day—the boy was ’bout twelve years old, and little Rosy 
"bout four—Mrs. Warner she had sick headache, and staid up in 
her room a bit longer than usual; and the children were at play 
in the parlour. Warner were just a-settin’ off in his sulky for 
town, when I calls after him for ten dollars he was to have paid 
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me upon our last reckoning, some of which I expected to want 
for a payment I had to make next day. 

“Td forgot all about it,’ says he; ‘here’s’—taking out his 
pocket-book—‘T'd put it in here, just on purpose.’ 

“* Wal,’ I called back to him, for I was half-way to the barn, 
‘you lay it on the table in the parlour; Ill take it up 
presently.’ 

“*No,’ says he, calling back, ‘might blow away. Look here, 
I'm a-puttin’ of it in the cracked cup on the chimney.’ 

“There were two china cups on the mantel-piece, fancies of 
Mrs. Warner’s—kind of ornaments that warn’t never used for 
nothing ’cept breaking. Mandy Ann had cracked one on ’em 
a-cleaning—and it couldn’t have held anything not tightly ef it 
would; into that things as couldn’t leak out was sometimes 
popped, and Warner put the ten-dollar bill in it and drove 
off. 


“TI went to bring in a load of corn from the field; Mandy Ann 
she scrubbed and scoured around, and tended to the baking. 
Mrs. Warner she came down to dinner-time, and where the boy 
and girl were we none of us took partiklar account. 

“In the evening we'd just done tea, Mandy Ann was cleaning 
up in the kitchen, Mrs. Warner had taken up her ’tarnal stitchery, 
as for ever she did; and I was mending a bit of the harness of 
one of the farm hosses, and the childer were a-sittin’ round together 
in a corner, he a-teaching her to play cat’s cradle, or summat, 
with a string. Sudden, Warner says— 

“ «Simmons, be you sure that Bitson ‘ll come round for that ten 
dollars to-morrow ?’ 

“<Spec’ so,’ says I. ‘Why?’ 

“«°Cause ef he didn’t it oughtn’t to be up thar in that cracked 
cup; it’s safer in my pocket-book.’ 

“*P’y’aps not,’ says I; ‘though I can’t see how it should come 
out.’ 

“ Now I’ve thought scores and hundreds of times of that evening, 
and hey thought how awful ridiklus it was his just notioning to 
take that money away, and awful ridiklus how everything that 
followed did follow. He goes to the cup. 

“* Hello!’ he calls out; ‘it’s gone. "Tain’t here—it’s gone.’ 

“Then thar came a rummage and a scrimmage, and a hunting 
about; the childer kep’ on a-playing till we hustled ’em up to 
search under where they sot—Warner a-getting louder and 
angrier, and Mrs. Warner whiter and whiter, and I more puzzled. 
I locked at the boy, who had grown very red; but he couldn’t 
have reached to the chimney-board. But as soon as ever Rosy 
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she made out what her father was a-calling and a-crying after, 
she pipes up— 

“<¢ Don’t, daddy, don’t mind ; I tuk it out of the cup.’ 

“*You!’ says he— you lying little fool, how could you reach 
up ther ?’ 

“*Reu hoisted me on his shoulders,’ says she—blessed little 
innocent !—‘and told me to give it to him, and it’s in his pocket 
safe, so don’t mind any more.’ 

“<« Thief and thief’s son!’ shouted Warner, and struck a heavy 
blow on the boy’s head, who yelled, but I think more from 
surprise and rage than pain. Rosy she flew to him, flung her 
little arms about his knees, and looked over her shoulder at her 
father like a catamount or a painter. Mrs. Warner she was on 
her feet with a spring as ef she’d been shot. 

“<¢ Tak’ that child to Mandy,’ says she; ‘tell her to put her to 
bed.’ 

“Tdid that pretty quick, I tell you, and came back just as quick, 
for I was dreffle afraid of what would happen between them 
three in the parlour. Warner he cursed and swore all the oaths 
in one mouthful as he ought to have cursed and swore gradual 
and eased his mind of in all the years when nobody had ever 
heard an oath from him. Mrs. Warner, with her face all drawn 
over its bones like a wooden face, and as gray as ashes, with her 
eyes flashing out of them, catches the boy by the hand, and ina 
whisper like, says she— 

“‘« William Warner, curses come home to roost.’ 

“** Maybe so,’ says he, ‘and let ’em; it’s more than that damned 
thief shall do in this house this night. The jail bird may perch 
just wherever you and he pleases, but out of my door he goes 
this night.’ 

“* Not unless I go with him,’ says she ; and laying her hand on 
the boy’s shoulder, and taking him to the door of the room, with 
a terrible stern countenance, ‘Go up to your bed!’ says she; 
and in my life I shall never forget to remember the bitter look 
of misery he turned on her as he left that there room. His aunt 
she went and sat down and took up her everlasting stitchery, 
saying ‘To-morrow morning will be time enough,’ and then she 
stopped. 

“Warner he sat down and he got up, and he sat down and he 
got up again, and roamed about the room just like any wild beast 
in a cage, and at length he stood still right opposite his wife, 
looking just as ugly as the devil when he ain’t pleased, and 
fairly gritting his teeth with rage. 

“You're a bad woman, Jane Danby,’ says he, a-calling her by 
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her maiden name. ‘You aire a bad woman, and no mistake.’ 
She looked up at him steadily for a minute, and then dropped 
her eyes on her work, and never lifted them again all the time he 
spoke. ‘When you was a gal you chose to love a worthless rascal 
who was a shame to hisself and to all that he belonged to, and to 
you for your besotted love for such a scoundrel.’ 

“« That's true,’ says she, a-drawing out her needle just as quiet 
as if only the wind was a-blowing. 

“He couldn’t and wouldn’t have married you, for he couldn’t 
and wouldn’t have done a day’s work that would have put a 
mouthful of honest bread in your mouth, and you scorned and 
refused them as would have kep’ you in comfort and decency and 
honesty for the love of him.’ 

“«That’s true,’ says she, a-sewing steady. 

“‘* And when he robbed his brother and was just all but inside 
the door of the county jail, and had to run away to keep out of it, 
he went off, regardless of you, married, or didn’t marry, a furrin’ 
critter that weren’t you, and had a child by her that wasn’t yours 
(Mrs. Warner she squirmed a bit at this), and you took up that 
young hound to care for him for the love of his worthless dead 
father.’ 

“<That’s true,’ says she, putting her needle in and out reglar. 

“*You found the cussed cub too much for you to manage, and as 
I was still enough of an idiot to care for you, and would have 
done ’most anything to please you, you prayed and beseeched me 
to take charge of him for the love you bore to his worthless dead 
father.’ 

“<«That’s true,’ says she, plain and distinct as I’m now a- 
speaking to you. 

“‘¢ And when the darned brat didn’t seem to you to have hot 
buttered cakes and molasses for his breakfast, and best broadcloth 
for his back, you thought if you only was in the house with him 
he might and should have an almighty better time of it; and 
then you just married me for the love of his worthless dead 
father.’ 

““« That’s true,’ says she again, as cool as a cucumber. 

“< Yes, that are true; and now you're a-bringing him up to be 
a liar and a thief, and to make a liar and a thief of your own 
child.’ 

“«'That’s not true,’ says she, and got up and folded up her work 
just as tidy as she did every evening, and walked straight out of 
the room without so much as looking at him; and we heard her 
go upstairs to her own chamber, and, I guess, to bed. 

“Warner he gave a savage kick to the chair she had just left, 
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and flung out of the house door, rampaged a bit up and down the 
Py-aze, and then I heard the barn-door bang, and I guess he went 
and slept in the hay-loft, which ain’t noways oncomfortable to 
sleep in; it smells good and es clean, and clear of every critter but 
spiders—there’s some awful big ‘uns there whiles. 

“T felt kind a cold shiver and shudder a-runnin’ down my back 
at all these onpleasant sayings and doings, and went away to my 
own bed, whar I couldn’t sleep a wink for thinking what more 
was a-coming, for I felt just as certain that night’s work warn’t 
over as ever I was of anything in my life. I couldn’t have said 
what or why, but I just felt it in my bones, as the children say 
when they’re sartin sure of a thing that they don’t know nothing 
about. 

“By-and-by I heard a step coming mighty circumspectious 
down the stairs, and of course I believed it could only be Reuben. 
I got up and put on my clothes, and opened my door a crack, and 
I was out after him before he had turned the corner of the house. 
Ye see, we don’t need to lock up doors and windows out here- 
abouts, and he had just pulled the house door to without any 
noise, and I followed him down the Py-aze and round the house. 
I slept on the ground floor in a room that opens into the parlour, 
and next to that is Mandy Ann’s room, and next to that a sort of 
a closet—'tain’t much bigger than a common sized cupboard— 
with little Rosie’s crib right agin a winder that opened on the 
back yard about three feet from the grass. There Reuben, who 
did not see I was just behind him, stopped and pushed up the 
window very softly and put his head inside. 

“¢ Pinkie,’ says he, in a most pitiful tone, ‘ my Pinkie darling ;’ 
and the little ’un, half asleep, says ‘ Yes, Reu, here I be;’ and he 
put in his arms and took her out of her bed and held her to his 
breast ; and ‘Oh, my darling, my darling, good-bye,’ sobs he; 
and his tears—my! they fairly splashed on the child’s little 
nightgown, and I was most terrified lest she should screech ; but 
she didn’t. She opened her blue eyes, as big as saucers, and put 
up her little hand to his face and stroked it, and ‘Don’t cry, 
Reu,’ says she. Then I came up, and ‘ Put that child back into 
her bed this very minit, says I, ‘I will, I will,’ he sobbed; 
‘but don’t ye take her from me.’ He kissed her all over her 
little face and neck and hands, and cried as if his heart was 
breaking, and then he laid her as tenderly back in her bed as her 
mother could. ‘Good-night, good-bye, my Pinkie,’ sobs he; 
‘shut up your eyes and go to sleep.’ And the little thing she 
curled herself up in her nest, and it’s my belief was fast asleep 
afore he had slid the winder down. 
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“** Good-bye, Mr. Simmons,’ says he, ‘ you’ve allus been kind 
to me, and I thank you; tell Aunt Jane (he never called her 
Warner) not to fret for me. I’m cussed out of her house to-night, 
but [ll come back to be blessed there some day.’ 

“ My gracious, haven’t I had reason to recollect those words! He 
gave my hand a hard grip, and was off in a gallop afore I could 
speak ; and afore I did speak I seed him, for all the world like a 
black frog, a-springing and a-leaping ever so far off along the road 
in the white moonlight. I went back to bed not thinking much 
of his going off so, and reckoning as he'd turn up next day, 
loafing round at Sea Beach somewheres; but neither next day, 
nor the next, nor the next, did he turn up. William Warner, he 
counted it a mighty good riddance. I concluded he’d run off to 
sea, like his father. Mrs. Warner, she never spoke his name, but 
only cried ‘hush!’ right sharp when Rosy she called after him, 
and wanted to know where he’d gone to. So after he was gone 
we lived on quiet enough, Rosy a-growing up as sweet a pretty 
gal as ever you see, and having ever so good a time with Mandy 
Ann, and a-taking her diversion summer and winter at that there 
pond. Summer, they gals used to go into the water most every 
afternoon, and I stuck up a kind of a shanty down among the 
barberry and blackberry and huckleberry bushes at the shallow 
end of it, for them to dress and ondress theirselves decent; and 
then in winter they had no end of a time with sleighing parties 
a-coming out of Sea Beach, and a-skating, and sliding, and 
drawing rocking chairs over the ice, and running up here to the 
house to warm theirselves, and a-dancing and a-drinking scalding 
hot egg nogg and the likes, and dollar bills a-flying round quite 
cheerful, and then a-sleighing back, with the horse bells a-jingling, 
the moonlight on the snow making all but daylight, long arter 
nothin’ was to be seen all around but the sea, as looked black, 
a-running to and fro agin the white shore. 

“ And so a matter of some years went by, and no news ever 
came of Reuben. Wal, one dreffle hot arternoon in August, when 
everything was just a simmering in the broiling sun, the gals 
were down at the pond bathing, Mr. and Mrs. Warner were both 
on ’em dropped asleep, I guess, in the parlour, with the doors and 
windows all open, and the shutters all bowed to keep out the 
glare, and I was standing in the stable looking at one of the black 
mare’s shoes, that didn’t seem to me good for staying on long, 
when I hears a man’s step running very rapid, to the house by 
the path from the pond, and then come panting along as hard as 
he could pelt—a young fellow whom I knowed at once for Reuben. 
I shouted and he shouted, but he never stopped, and he fairly 
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leaped up the steps of the Py-aze, and I after him, into the half- 
dark parlour—that was a scene to see! Mrs. Warner she never 
spoke, but she flung her arms round him and dragged him down 
by her on the sofy ; and Warner himself, he shook him by the 
hand quite kind and cordial like, and I stood and laughed and 
fairly clapped my hands for joy. 

“The lad had grown into a fine comely young man, with a 
bright handsome face, and big well-built figure; he wore a sort 
of bettermost sailor’s suit, and I guess he looked real fine to his 
aunt. He looks round. 

“* Oh,’ says he, ‘ where’s my Rosy ; and where’s Mandy Ann?’ 

«Down at the pond,’ says I. ‘They'll be up in no time.’ 

“There was questions and answers, no end on ’em, just as fast 
as they could come; and he telled how he was mate on board a 
first-rate merchant ship, and how he got half a fortune a month 
for his pay, and how he’d been here and there, more’n half over 
the univarse, and then sudden he gives his aunt a powerful hug, 
and then says he again, ‘But Pinkie, whar are my Pinkie?’ As 
he said it Mandy Ann came climbing, not very fast, up the steps, 
and stops, at the house door. 

“ “My! Reuben!’ cries she, and flies to him with all her might, 
and he gives her half-a-dozen hearty smacks, between each on em 
calling out for Rosy. 

“<She’s a-dressing, and will be up in a minit,’ says Mandy Ann. 

“Then begun all the questions and answers over again, and 
Reuben presently sighted the cracked cup on the chimney. 

“*Uncle Warner (the first time I ever heard him say the word), 
here’s a ten-dollar bill I ought to putin that there cup. I haven't 
stole none since,’ and then he turns and looks sharp at the door. 

“¢ You be off,’ says I to Mandy Ann, ‘ and fetch up that Pinkie, 
will ye, and make her hurry some, but don’t tell who’s here.’ 

“‘ She tore off, and then we fell silent somehow, and we heard 
her a-calling and a-calling for dear life after Pinkie. 

“* Here she comes,’ says I, as a girl’s feet came flying round 
the house. Twasn’t she, but Mandy Ann, just breathless and 
scared-looking. 

“<T can’t find her nohow,’ says she, ‘and she don’t answer as I 
calls.’ 

“ Reuben and me were down the steps like a flash. 

“* Don’t you call,’ says 1; ‘don’t let her hear your voice till 
she sees you.’ 

“But I called might and main as we ran up to the pond, and 
when we stopped there on the brink—oh, my God! my God!— 
down at the bottom of the blackest water that child lay, like a 
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pink and white shell. Reuben, with a horrid cry, dashed in and 
hauled her out to the bank, but she was drowned, and he had 
drowned her ; for Mandy Ann, she told me arterwards that when 
she was just dressed, and Pinkie still a-dabbling in the water, she 
seed a man coming along the path by the pond, and she calls to 
warn Pinkie on him. 

“Very well,” says she; ‘you run home, as you're dressed, 
and I'll pop down into the water till the man’s gone by, and dress 
and come after you.’ 

‘So whether she slipped or stumbled or fell in her hurry to 
hide, who can tell; she had got a blow on one of her temples, 
maybe falling against the rock, and I guess she had struggled 
and tumbled about some, for her hands were full of the lily stems, 
and their long ropes was twisted like snakes round her body, and 
their leaves, heavy leaves, and buds and white blossoms, were all 
twined about her, as I guess she had carried them down with her 
to the bottom—anyhow, drowned she was, while her brother was 
a-running home close by her. Neither Reuben nor I uttered one 
word till ‘ P’r’aps,’ gasped he, ‘ p’r’aps’—and then he took her up, 
a-thinking, I suppose, she might still be recovered, and staggered 
to the house, I helping to hold him up, and we laid her down on 
the Py-aze, but she was dead ; and I leave you to judge what a 
welcome home that poor onfortnate fellow got.” 

Here Mr. Simmons stopped speaking, and there was silence for 
a few minutes ; my cigar had dropped out of my hand, and I saw 
James put his faded lily softly into his breast coat-pocket. 

Presently the farmer resumed: “ Reuben staid till the child was 
buried and then went off to sea again, and Mr. and Mrs. Warner 
they went back to the town, for she said the sea kept reminding 
her all the while of drowned folks and drowning, and she seemed 
to me to dread the very sight and sound of water worse nor a 
mad dog. They live over the store, but she allus keeps in a back 
room that don’t look on the water; and Warner he has made 

quite a handsome property, and keeps her most comfortable and 
quite genteel. Next summer, ’bout the very same time in August 
the year before when these dreary facts happened, I were a- 
splicing a wheelbarrow handle, and Mandy Ann she was down 
to the pond. I’ve never been near the place; I hated the very 
sight of the hollow in the field where I knew it lay. She never 
bathed in it no more, but she used to go down there whiles for 
berries, and would sit there with her can without a-gatherin’ 
much, thinking, I guess, of summat different ; and sudden I heard 
her hollerin’ ‘ Father! father, come here ’"—and then I went—‘ and 
see!’ says she; and I did see, right in the very midst of the white 
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lilies, a pink-coloured flower come up for all the world like a rose 
among ’em. ‘ Rcsy, rosy, Pinkie,’ says she, and burst out crying. 
T opened my mouth, but ne’er a sound came out,’cept just ‘ Pinkie’; 
but I seed well enough she and I had hit on the very same idee, 
as those flowers were a sort of reappearance of the young gal as 
was drowned under them white water plants. And now you'll 
perceive, gentlemen, what I meant when I said I had a sort of 
a feeling and a kind of a notion about them rose lilies, as have 
come up every summer since then (though not many).” 

‘And do you never mean to send any more of them to your 
cousin in Fremont Street?” wistfully asked James. 

“Wal, as to that,” replied Simmons meditatively, “I couldn’t 
percisely say. Not but what, to be sure, feelings and notions 
about sech is bound some time or another to give way to common 
sense ; and I shouldn’t wonder if one of these times I was to trade 
with the Atkins’ for some of them flowers, since it appears they’re 
likely to be considerable scarce and curous, and might be 
vallable.” 

“T should not wonder if you did, Mr. Simmons,” said I, “ at 
five dollars a-head ;” nor shall I wonder, Jock, to see you bring a 
five-and-twenty dollar half-dozen of them into Mrs. Hazeldeane’s 
boudoir. 

Just then the farmer brought the front feet of his chair and 
his own heels to the ground, exclaiming— 

“Lord sakes! here have I been a-spinning this everlasting 
yarn to you, and a clear forgetting of that feller down yonder in 
the corn lot. I guess he’s got through his job mor’ ’an a week 
ago, and is a-waiting for me and the mare. Good afternoon, 
gentlemen. Mandy Ann she have an errand to the town, and 
will carry you in the wagon fer as the station. I shall be right 
pleased to see you round here again, any time you feels like 
coming.” 

With that he shook hands with us and strode off, and | 
presently was seen clattering along the farm road on the black 
mare, who was to defy Providence with all her harness dangling 
about her. 

To this keen, grasping, money-greedy man (who might have 
been trusted with untold gold, but who would have got the better 
for three cents of his father, if he could, in a bargain for a pitch- 
fork), the hint of any compensation for time, trouble, convenient 
conveyance, comfortable food or cordial hospitality, would have 
been an affront almost amounting to an insult. You know our 
people. 

Miss Mandy Ann having brought up the dusty dirty wagon, 
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James and I stepped into it. “And how about Reuben?” 
asked I, as I took the reins to relieve her from the trouble of 
driving. . 

“Reuben, he’s stuck steady to the sea, and come on first- 
rate, for he’s captain now of a smart merchant ship, as goes 
cruising about to furrin’ parts, and he comes home reg’lar once a 
year, and brings something whenever he comes to his aunt and 
Mr. Warner, who owns part of the ship he sails in; and Mr. 
Warner ’pears to have got most to like Reuben, he always now 
treats him quite friendly and affable like. I guess his great 
sorrow have a-softened him.” 

“ And she?” 

“Oh, she ain’t the kind as sorrow softens; she holds her back 
just as stiff, and her head as high as ever; but her hair is as 
white as snow; and her eyes, my! they’re like anthracite coal, 
which the hotter it burns the lesser it ever gives out a spark or a 
flash or a flame, but just fierce fire.” 

Here we reached the station, and here my story ends. 
Persuade Mrs. Hazeldeane to condescend to let you read it 
to her; and if she isn’t bored by it, you won't be. Always, dear 
Jock, absolutely hers and affectionately yours. 

















A very old Kissing Game. 


“Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus.” [Cat. 


“We shan’t be always young, dear, 
Let’s frolic while we may: 
If greybeards wag their tongue, dear, 
Well, let them wag away. 


“The sun that sets to-day, dear, 
To-morrow rises bright: 
When once we fleet away, dear, 
We vanish into night. 


* Then first a thousand kisses, 
And next a hundred more— 
No niggards of our Dlisses, 
We'll still run up the score. 


“Another thousand, come, dear— 
A second hundred—so! 
Again the self-same sum, dear, 
Third time brings luck, you know. 


“ But counting, dear, is scurvy— 
We'll let the kiss-heap mount, 
Then knock it topsy-turvy 
To make us lose our count, 


“And guard against low fellows, 
Who, wondering at its size, 
Might possibly grow jealous, 
And blight us with their eyes.” 








[ 6 ] 


William Powell Frith, VA. 


“You seem in danger of being carried away by a Noah’s deluge of 
talk,” said the American minister, in the best speech we have read for 
many a day. We suppose in the Ark the people chiefly talked 
about the weather, and that is a most brain-preserving subject for 
conversation. A deluge of talk! Mr. Phelps proposes that a Pro- 
fessor of silence should be immediately appointed. Mr. Gladstone 
has played many parts, why should he not play this? If he accepts 
the situation, we think he ought to be allowed to read the lessons on 
a Sunday. He will find it a bower of bliss after being caricatured 
in Punch, and threatened with a lawsuit by a fiery colonel. Mr. 
Gladstone was quite justified in making such a humble apology. 
Anything is better than a lawsuit. But after such a fiasco we 
should think the speeches and postcards will lessen in number. 
His admirers are, however, more rampant than ever. We recollect 
a scene on board ship when the captain remarked “It is blowing 
great guns.” “Then I wish it would blow little pistols,” said a 
sufferer. 

At the present time great guns and little pistols are alike 
blazing away. The prosy member for Little Pedlington thinks it is 
necessary for the salvation of mankind to lift up his voice in imita- 
tion or refutation of the great orator of Midlothian. The county 
papers are filled with the speeches of small orators, who mistake 
assertion for proof, and fluency for wisdom. We suppose there were 
in the Tower of Babel some men of quiet ways who protested 
against the noisy proceedings of their fellow-workmen, but of course 
their remonstrances were of no avail. Since the attempted construc- 
tion of that remarkable tower there has never been such a reign of 
babble as at the present time. During the elections before the 
Reform Bill there was a great flood of oratory during a fifteen days’ 
poll, but when it was over people returned into their usual state of 
quietude; but now, although we have had two dissolutions in three 
years, an “ unheard-of agitation prevails.” What is the good of the 
Septennial Act ? Charles the First raised the standard of divine right 
at Nottingham without avail. Mr. Gladstone raised his standard of 
mob law at the same place. “Remember Mitchelstown!” he shrieked, 
and attacked the “admirable London police,” because one of them, 
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according to the usual custom, had asked a Socialist lecturer for 
the mildest whisper of the hour when he was going to hold forth at a 
meeting of anarchists. The socialist, according to the ex-prime 
minister, ought to have answered “ Walker.” It was this word 
that caused the anarchy in London. No wonder that some of his 
followers are in consternation at his approval of the pummelling by 
the police of the invaders of Trafalgar Square. What a blessing it 
is that those meetings are suppressed. We never saw them, but we 
thought of Sheridan’s description of a similar assemblage. “I 
cannot make out,” said Sheridan, “what these good people want. 
It cannot be liberty—that they seem to have plenty of. I think it 
must be property, that they seem rather in want of.” The most 
amazing thing at the present time is the tone of levity and 
jocosity adopted by Sir William Harcourt and Lord Rosebery in 
their speeches in favour of robbery of landlords in Ireland. They 
imitate the conduct of the “ Artful Dodger” and “Charley Bates,” 
who entered so thoroughly into the fun of the plan of campaign 
invented by that merry old gentleman, Mr. Fagin. These speeches 
have a most disastrous tendency. When property is threatened, 
trade stagnates. The book trade is more interested in quiet times 
than any other. How can people read and think in a “ Noah’s 
deluge of talk”? In the November number we complained 
that new books were few in number. That is no longer the case. 
Most interesting books are coming out weekly, but the most de- 
lightful of all is the autobiography of Mr. Frith. It is a charming 
book, crammed with amusing and original stories ; but, what is more, 
it throws a flood of light on the mysteries of an artist’s life. 

Mr. Frith, like Sir Thomas Lawrence, was the son of an hotel- 
keeper, and just as the early drawings of “Tommy Lawrence ” were 
exhibited to the frequenters of the Bear at Devizes, so the early 
designs of little Frith were proudly exhibited by his good mother to 
her guests at the Dragon, a celebrated inn at Harrogate. The 
admiring father was determined that his son should pursue the 
career of an artist. The son, however, was more inclined to be an 
auctioneer. An auctioneer has one great advantage, he is always 
seeing his name in the daily papers. The father had made up his 
mind, and the son gave way to his father’s opinion. 

Mr. Frith saw foggy London after passing Highgate archway, 
and on arriving at the Saracen’s Head confesses he was very 
disappointed with his first view. The North Road was renowned 
for its famous hostelries, such as the George at Grantham, and the 
sporting George Clark's hotel on Barnby Moor, famed for their 
succulent hams, their seductive pigeon pies, above all for their 
four-year-old mutton, over the absence of which Mr. Trollope 
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is so eloquent. And then to arrive in London to be fanded 
at the Saracen’s Head, the chosen abiding place of Mr. Squeers 
when in search of victims, or, what was more horrible, to be 
left at the George and Blue Boar. Mr. Frith fortunately had his 
uncle’s famous hotel to go to. ‘The first night we ever slept in 
London was at that terrible inn in Holborn. It is wrong to have 
said “slept,” nobody ever did sleep at the George and Blue Boar. 
It must have been the landlord of that wretched inn who had that 
celebrated altercation with Theodore Hook. ‘I assure you,” said 
the landlord, “I have not a single flea in my house.” “That I am 
sure you have not,” answered the suffering Theodore. “They are 
all married, and have excessively large families.” Mr. Frith’s 
worthy uncle was not of an artistic temperament, and was horrified 
to hear the cause of his brother’s visit to London. 


“<«R.A.?’ said my uncle. ‘ Why, they’re as poor as rats, the lot of ’em. 
I know for a fact that——’ naming one of the most eminent animal- 
painters that ever lived, ‘never paid for a dead swan, or a deer, or some- 
thing, that he got from that place in the New Road; and, what is more, 
he lodged for six weeks with a cousin of my ’ead-waiter, and ran away 
without paying a farthing. And that’s the kind of thing you’re going to 
bring your son up to!’” 

Uncle Scaife was for bringing up his nephew as an auctioneer. 
The fates decided otherwise, and Mr. Frith became the pupil of 
Mr. Sass in Charlotte Street, Russell Square, where he received an 
excellent art education. Everthing went well with him, and he 
soon became an associate, and finally R.A. 

Of course Master Frith was taken to the play, Covent Garden, 
where he saw Macready, great in the part of King John, and the 
wondrous acting of Charles Kemble as Faulconbridge. Master 
Frith’s father seems to have had an excellent heart, but a peppery 
temper, for he quarrelled with his neighbour in the pit because he 
preferred sucking an orange to weeping over the woes of Constance ; 
there was a great consumption of fruit, and especially oranges, 
among the pit-goers of the olden time. We recollect that at Bury 
St. Edmund’s, or the Norfolk circuit, a fruitseller, nick-named 
“ Chicey,” used to tread on the toes of the pittites as he walked 
down the rows, crying out “Chice fruit,” between the acts. If we 
went to see and hear the actors in the House of Commons (We had 
then to pay a half-a-crown for that privilege, which would be dear at 
sixpence now) we used to see the great Sir Robert Peel vigorously 
sucking an orange in the pauses of his speech. 


“T shall not allow the fear of being charged with the laudatur temporis 
acti disposition to prevent me from asserting that no such acting as 
Macready’s King John, or Kemble’s Faulconbridge, can be seen on our 
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stage now. Macready’s fearful whisper—when, having placed his mouth 
close to Hubert’s ear, and dropping his half-hearted hints of his desire for 
Arthur’s death, he throws off the mask, and in two words, ‘the grave,’ he 
makes his wish unmistakable—was terrific: the two words were uttered 
in a whisper that could be heard at the back of Covent Garden gallery, and 
the effect was tremendous—you felt as if you were assisting at a terrible 
crime. The grace and gallantry of Faulconbridge, as Charles Kemble acted 
the part, were unapproachably delightful; and of the tone in which he 
repeated, again and again, to Austria, ‘And hang a calf-skin on those 
recreant limbs,’ no description can give an idea. Then his swagger into 
Angers after the famous scene which leads to the surrender of the town! 
I can see him now, as, with the elegant saunter appropriate to the character 
he appears under the portcullis, and the place being new to him, he looks to 
the right and left with the insolence of a conqueror. His Mercutio, Don 
Felix, Cassio, Charles Surface, were simply perfect. My father was as fond 
of the play as I, and I was indulged till my uncle began to look a little 
black at our late hours.” 


An admirer of the past is always sneered at by the omniscient 
beings of the present, who imagine that they have a monopoly in 
taste and wisdom. Mr. Donne, in his ‘ Essays on the Drama,’ states 
truly that, with the single exception of Garrick, Charles Kemble 
played well the widest range of characters on record. His grace of 
bearing was charming, and then how he walked the stage! We 
recollect when, as Pierre, in ‘ Venice Preserved,’ he walked across the 
scene on his way to execution, an old gentleman next us, who might 
have seen Garrick, said: ‘“‘ Well, it is worth while to come to the 
theatre, only to see that.” 

The good old times are gone, but we have no doubt Mr. Frith 
often dwells on his recollections of Charles Kemble— 


“We shall never in Cyprus his revels retrace, 
See him lounge into Angers with indolent grace, 
Or greet him in bonnet at fair Dunsinane, 
Nor meet him in moonlight Verona again.” 


And then young Master Frith and his good father went to enjoy 
the Olympic revels. The boy fell madly in love with Madame 
Vestris. “Oh, father, isn’t she a beautiful creature!” Perhaps 
she was, but rather passée, with a high and not a natural colour. 
However, the youthful enthusiast was prepared to fly to the end of 
the world with the divine actress. Luckily Charles Mathews carried off 
the precious treasure. Fancy Uncle Scaife’s feelings when the future 
R.A. brought home Madame Vestris to his chaste hotel! We wonder 
whether it was the pleasant acting of Madame Vestris in ‘ Peter 
Spyk’ which fevered Mr. Frith’s youthful imagination. Madame 
Vestris and Keeley were two servants in a family, and Madame 
Vestris, the lady’s maid, was in love with Peter Spyk the gardener, 
who did not respond to her advances, and seemed to crave for nothing 
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but his pipe. A young officer appeared upon the scene and made 
love to her, but she rejected his suit. 


“ Peter’s thought almost a fool, 
Whilst you have been taught in school ; 
Yet if you were both to say 
‘Will you marry me to-day?’ 
Td marry him, ’'d marry him, I'd marry him to-morrow.” 


The verses are not poetical, but Madame Vestris sang them with 
the most wonderful display of feeling. Then an idea strikes her, and 
she goes to the garden to inform the impenetrable Peter that she is 
thinking about being married to the young gentleman, and then left 
him to his meditations. Keeley’s acting on receiving this communi- 
cation was sublime. At first his stolid countenance was a blank, 
then his little eyes began to twinkle, as if an idea was coming, then 
an idea flitted over his face, but he could not catch it; at last he 
caught it: “ What was he to do without his daily companion?” and 
after a long process of conflicting doubts he burst out with “I might 
have married her myself,” and became furiously jealous. 

We were present at the Theatrical Fund Dinner at the Freemason’s 
Tavern, in 1835. Lord Mulgrave, just appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, was in the chair, whose graceful manners were, Mr. Charles 
Greville tells us, formed on those of Charles Kemble. The last of the 
Royal old Kembles himself was present after his return from the United 
States, and when he rose to return thanks on his health being drunk, 
he was received with the same enthusiasm as Mr. Frith relates took 
place at the Macready dinner. But the great attraction of the 
evening was Keeley officiating as a steward, using his wand with the 
imposing dignity of a Malvolio. To see him ushering in the dis- 
tinguished visitors! Not only did Keeley bear a wand, but he made 
a speech in response to the toast of “The Stewards,” an excellent 
speech. He began: “Gentlemen, a parrot was once asked why he did 
not talk more. The parrot answered, ‘ Because I think more.’” This 
was the end of the speech as far as the hearers were concerned. It 
was received with a wild uproar. Keeley was of the same opinion as 
the American minister. How can people who are howling and bawl- 
ing read or think ? 

Sir Edwin Landseer, Mr. Frith tells us, was “a very fashionable 
personage”; but for some evenings, “usually devoted to high 
society,” he condescended to superintend the service of the night- 
school. He read, however, the whole time. One evening this 
“very fashionable personage” received an unwelcome visitor. <A 
yery old gentleman, in list slippers, with that fearful instrument of 


torture an ear-trumpet, shuffled into the room. His son advanced to 
greet him: 
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“¢ You are not drawing these? Why don’t you draw ?’ said the old man 
in aloud voice. ‘Don’t feel inclined,’ shouted the son down the trumpet. 
‘Then you ought to feel inclined. That’s a fine figure; get out your 
paper and draw.’ ‘Haven't got any paper,’ said the son. ‘ What’s that 
book ?’ said the father. ‘“ Oliver Twist,”’ said Edwin Landseer, in a 
voice loud enough to reach Trafalgar Square. ‘Is it about art?’ ‘No; 
it’s about Oliver Twist.’ ‘Let me look at it. Ha! it’s some of Dickens’s 
nonsense, I see. You'd much better draw than waste your time upon such 
stuff as that.’” 


It is a terrible thing to shout excuses down a trumpet which are 
received with the most unutterable contempt by an “awful dad.” 
Sir Edwin Landseer must have regretted that he had not adorned 
the Duchess of Bungay’s salon on that momentous evening. He 
would have escaped this interview before giggling pupils. Edwin 
Landseer used to keep the pupils waiting, which led to great 
discontent, and there was an émeute which led the great artist to 
absent himself for ever from the school of instruction. He used to 
keep other people waiting. When he dined with Mr. Frith, the 
unhappy host and hostess with their guests were obliged by the 
great man to wait half-an-hour for his sublime presence. Most 
abominable crime! Mr. Frith at last lost patience, and refused to 
sanction the irregularity. He took the decisive step of not waiting 
for the fastidious animal painter, who on receiving this broad hint 
not only never was late again, but used to lecture the guests on the 
virtue of punctuality. Miss Martineau, in her sketch of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, states that he was a charming companion to his equals. 
But when dressed in order to dine at great houses, there was a 
change in his whole manner and appearance. Mr. Frith describes 
him as a wonderful racontewr. We were unfortunate the only time 
we heard him talk. It was after dinner. Charles Dickens was 
present, but Sir Edwin monopolised the conversation by narrating 
the choice and refined doings and sayings of a celebrated personage. 
In fact, his whole conversation was “ skittles.” 

John Forster, the biographer of Dickens, had an intense horror 
of a moustache ; so had a great many other worthy people. We 
recollect Sir James Allan Park refusing an unfortunate schoolmaster 
his expenses as a witness because he dared to appear before him with 
“hairy appendages.” Mr. Frith was commissioned by Mr. Forster 
to paint a portrait of Charles Dickens; but, to the horror of 
Dickens’s mentor, 2 “ hairy appendage,” the growth of which was 
rapid, appeared on the upper lip of the great writer. Forster could 
hardly believe his eyes. Such a serious step, taken without a 
previous consultation, was bewildering. In vain he tried to console 
himself that the hirsute novelist would come to his senses. “ This is 
a whim,” he said; “the fancy will pass. We will wait till this 
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hideous disfigurement is removed.” They did wait; but there was a 
further development—a beard appeared on the horizon, and it was 
necessary to begin the picture whilst some trace of the original face 
remained. “A beard!” We should like to have seen John Forster 
regarding this new monstrosity! Before the Crimean War the only 
man we knew who grew a beard was Mr. Muntz, the member for 
Birmingham ; and the eccentric Marquis of Waterford made a bet 
that he would shave him. That martinet, Sir George Brown, said 
‘Wherever there is hair, there is dirt,” and stood out to the last 
against the English soldiers in the winter campaign wearing one. 
Charles Dickens was the neatest of mankind; in fact, he said his 
idea of misery was to be penniless or untidy ; and when he started a 
beard, a number of authors and artists followed suit. 


“ A few weeks passed, and I began to think that either Dickens had 
declined to sit, or that Forster had revoked his engagement, when the 
latter came to me in trepidation. Dickens had started a moustache and 
horrified his friend. The portrait must wait; the summer must pass 
away, and the moustache with it. Four years passed, but the moustache 
remained. The disfigurement, according to Forster, increased by a beard, 
which almost covered the chin. The great author was, as I have already 
said elsewhere, deaf to all appeals. ‘The beard saved him the trouble of 
shaving, and, much as he admired his own appearance before he allowed 
his beard to grow, he admired it so much more now, and never neglected, 
when an opportunity offered, to gaze his fill at himself. If his friends 
didn’t like his looks, he was not at all anxious for them to waste their 
time in studying them; and as to Frith, he would surely prefer to save 
himself the trouble of painting features which were so difficult as a mouth 
and chin. Besides, he had been told by some of his friends that they 
highly approved of the change, because they now saw less of him.” 


Mr. Frith was charmed with Dickens’s conversation, which was 
made so attractive by the humorous way in which he used his 
adjectives. When talking of culinary matters we heard him once 
say: “The great objection to a roley-poley is that it requires such a 
courageous amount of jam.” At a dinner-party a lady asked how it 
was possible to avoid owning to the age of forty if questioned. 
Somebody said if she answered “I have seen thirty-five summers,” 
it would not be a violation of truth. “Oh, what a wrinkle!” the 
lady said. “No,” said Dickens, “it is taking away one.” 

A gentleman who lived in chambers at Gray’s Inn had just gone to 
bed when he heard a tap at the door. He did not think anything of 
that, as there were two doors, and young barristers returning home 
at night frequently gave a rap as they passed; but in another 
minute came another tap on the inner door, which nobody could 
approach, and a figure in a night-dress appeared in the moonlight by 
the side of his bed, which he recognised as that of his brother. He 
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immediately roge and hastened off to Windsor, where his brother 
lived. He found him dying; his brother only said, with a curious 
smile, “ You have seen me before to-night.” The way in which 
Dickens told this story and imitated on the table the two taps at the 
door, and the way in which he said “ You have seen me before 
to-night,” had a weird effect on his listeners. 

Mr. Frith’s acquaintance with Thackeray was short, and decidedly 
unpleasant. Thackeray had his moods; and Mr. Frith found him 
in an unpleasant one, probably owing to his having just sung a song, 
‘Gorging Jack and Guzzling Jemmy.’ 


“My friend and I entered the Deanery smoking-room and found a very 
convivial party; all intimately acquainted seemingly, listening to a song 
from a gentleman called Mahony, who, under the name of Father Prout, 
had made himself somewhat celebrated. By his side sat a big man, to 
whom I was introduced, and I had the honour of a hand-shake by the 
great Thackeray. I was very young at the time, although I had just been 
elected an Associate of the Academy, and I sat in awe-struck silence 
listening to the brilliant talk of those men. Some one called on Thackeray 
for a song, and he instantly struck up one of his own writing, as I was 
told. I forget the words, but I remember two individuals—Gorging 
Jack and Guzzling Jemmy—who seemed to be the presiding geniuses of 
it. No sooner had the applause accorded to it subsided, than Thackeray 
turned to me and said: ‘ Now then, Frith, you d—d saturnine young Acadc- 
mician, sing us a song!’ I was dumb before this address, and far too 
confounded to say anything in reply. Encouraged, perhaps, by my 
proving myself such an easy butt, the attack was renewed a little later in 
the evening. ‘I'll tell you what it is, Frith, you had better go home; your 
aunt is sitting up for you with a big muffin.’ Again I was paralysed, and 
shortly after I went home.” 


It would have been better perhaps if Mr. Frith had followed the 
example of a horse-dealer, who, when showing off “ the quietest creature 
breathing” to a customer, received a tremendous kick in the ribs from 
the ungrateful quadruped. The dealer was equal to the occasion, for 
he roared out “Ob, you d—d playful creature,” in an agony of 
assumed cheerfulness. Mr. Frith talks of Father Prout as “ some- 
what celebrated.” He had a European reputation, for he turned up 
everywhere. We recollect him at the Café Doney, at Florence, 
engaged in a religious discussion raised by a foolish country parson, 
who began to parade his Protestantism before the wily Jesuit. 
“You call yourself a Protestant,” said Father Prout, “ because you 
say ‘I protest against the Church of Rome.’ Then comes another 
man and says, ‘I protest against any religion at all.’ Sure, isn’t he 
a greater Protestant than yourself? ‘Then comes the Divil, and 
he——” At the mention of this dark potentate, the wretched 


divine fled ingloriously from the field of combat, and was seen in 
those diggings no more. 
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Mr. Frith had a dark-eyed model who used to sit for him, a rather 
melancholy lady, who one day informed him that she was about to be 
married, but promised to sit again after the marriage. Mr. Frith 
asked her what her intended was. She did not know. Mr. Frith 
hinted there was a risk, to which she responded truly, “ All weddings 
is risks.” 


“* Well,’ said I, after a while, ‘how do you like married life? Ihope you 
are happy. How does the husband turn out?’ ‘Oh, I don’t know. He’s 
that jealous > ‘Jealous!’ echoed I. ‘Yes, sir. He bothers my life out 
with his questions. He always wants to know where I been, what I done, 
what the artists say to me, and all like that. He torments me dreadful.’ 
‘Jealous!’ I repeated. ‘ Not jealous of the artists you sit to?’ ‘ Yes; 
he is downright jealous of every one of ’em!’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘he will be 
all right to-night, at all events, for he knew you were coming here. He 
won’t be jealous of me, I suppose?’ ‘Oh no,’ said the candid young 
person, ‘it’s the young ones he’s jealous of. He don’t mind how many old 
gents like you I sit to.’” 





This lady’s husband was a model of simplicity. ‘Old gents ” are 
generally regarded as extinct volcanoes, but, alas! they sometimes 
flare up in a very lurid fashion. 

Mr. Frith gives a delightful description of amiable George Cruik- 
shank’s little eccentricities :— 


“It was very late one night after attending a temperance meeting, that 
on letting himself into his house in the Hampstead Road, Cruikshank saw 
the figure of a man carrying a bundle disappear through a door leading 
into his garden. All the household were asleep. There could be no doubt 
of the character of the man with the bundle, who was clambering over the 
wall into the neighbouring garden, when Cruikshank caught him by the 
legs. The artist was a powerful man, which the burglar soon discovered, 
as he resigned himself into the hands of his captor. Fortunately a police- 
man happened to be passing the house; the thief was given in charge, and 
the three walked off to the station. I have said that Cruikshank not 
merely never lost an opportunity of enforcing his principles, but he con- 
stantly made one; and on the walk to the police-station he lectured the 
burglar somewhat as follows: ‘ Now, my friend, this is a sad position to 
find yourself in. It’s the drink, my friend—the drink. Ah! I can smell it. 
Now look at me,’ pausing for a moment under a gaslight, ‘you see before 
you a man who for the last twenty years has taken nothing to drink 
stronger than water.’ The burglar looked up at the artist and growled: 
‘I wish to God I had known that; I would have knocked your d—d old 
head off!’” 


On the subject of abstinence “dear old George would lecture as 
jong, or longer, than he could get a listener.” We have a faint idea 
that once he figured at a volunteer review, mounted on a horse which 
it would have been a compliment to call a screw, at the head of a 
corps of total abstainers and reformed drunkards. We do not know 
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what became of this band of brothers, but we rather imagine that the 
heat of the weather had a prejudicial effect on the resolution of his 
followers, and that they faded away when passing the alluring signs 
of the Bell or Marquis of Granby. 

It is most singular that George Cruikshank solemnly believed he 
was the author of ‘ Oliver Twist.’ George the Fourth imagined that 
he led a charge at the Battle of Waterloo, but that was the effect of 
Curagoa. Has too much water a weakening effect on the brain? 
There was no zoedone or temperance sherry in those days, else we 
should have thought he might have been imbibing those enlivening 
drinks, 

What would George Cruikshank have said if ;he had read the 
account given by Mr. Frith of the ascetic habits of a Bishop who 
thus detailed his mode of life? The good Bishop had not only eaten 
“of all the good things put before him,” but revelled in those grand 
episcopal vintages of 1820, and 1834. Bishops used to be great 
admirers of port wine. Mr. Trollope relates how the famous Arch- 
bishop Whateley cried out to the Bishop of Cork, “ John Cork, don’t 
stop the bottle,” as it went merrily round. The best of the Bishops 
not only drank port wine, but had a rubber of whist afterwards. 
Archdeacon Grantley is a correct portrait of the church dignitaries 
of the olden time. A bottle of port is a good episcopal allowance. 
For men like Lords Stowell and Eldon a larger quantity was required. 
Lord Eldon when on the Northern circuit was advised by a friend to 
abstain from drinking in order to prolong his life; Lord Eldon 
promised to try total abstinence from the wine he loved so well for 
twenty-four hours, and then he wrote to his mentor that he dis- 
covered that it did prolong his life, for the twenty-four hours seemed 
twenty-four years. ‘Unless the wine was good I would have none 
of it!”—a wise precaution. But, alas, there are some hosts who 
give wine of a most excruciating quality. We remember an old 
gentleman who prided himself on his cellar, and particularly on a bin 
of port of the wondrous year 384. It really was just as like thirty- 
four port as zoedone is like a beaker of champagne, dry, but not too 
dry. The boldest of the guests held his breath when this choice 
beverage was mentioned. We once sat next a stranger who, ignorant 
of his coming doom, held up a glass of the precious mixture with the 
eye of a connoisseur ; when he tasted it there was an awful change 
of countenance. “Thirty-four port?” he growled. “Thirty-four 
shillings.” Once the benignant old gentleman, seeing a relative 
drinking water, cried out “Jack, why are you not drinking wine? 
Have you got a stomach-ache?” “No,” said the irreverent son-in- 
law, “I have not got a stomach-ache, and, what is more, I do not 
mean to have one.” 
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Here is a story of two Royal Academicians : 


“One of the Wilkinses hearing of Constable’s death, hurried home with 
the news. He walked up to his brother, their corporations almost 
meeting. ‘ William, what do you think?’ giving his brother a butt with 
his stomach. ‘I don’t know,’ returning the push. ‘Constable's dead !’— 
a violent effort of corporation following, which sent the brothers for the 
moment a little back from each other. ‘Constable’s dead!’ said William, 
in accents of incredulity and consternation, and with a tremendous return 
of the stomach charge. ‘Yes! ’—with a butt. ‘No!’—with return butt. 
‘Not dead!’—butt. ‘Yes, dead!’—return butt. And they continued ex- 
claiming and butting at each other until their surprise and consternation 
ceased.” 


It is a pity that one of these gentlemen was not present when 
Mr. Frith was drawing the picture of Sterne’s Maria. A goat figured 
in this picture, so one had to be persuaded to sit as a model ; but it 
would not sit, it butted. It was a female goat, and Mr. Frith tells 
us that female goats are more vicious than male goats. Perhaps 
they are. Mr. Frith’s goat destroyed his brush and damaged his 
furniture. It was only a Wilkins who could have safely given a 
return butt. 

There is a pleasant account of the great Turner in the memoir, 
and many anecdotes of his extreme kindness of heart. He was an 
appreciator of Mr. Frith’s talent. Mr. Frith had great difficulties 
at first to surmount, and, owing to the failure of a dealer, he told his 
uncle that he thought he should have to take to auctioneering after 
all. ‘And a precious deal better for you, sir,’ said Uncle Scaife, 
“than this ridiculous business of yours.” However, the young 
artist persevered and conquered. He was told that Turner had 
said of his picture ‘ Merry-making’: “It is beautifully drawn, 
well composed, and well coloured.” Mr. Frith most enjoyed his 
glass of brown sherry with Turner after that. Turner was one 
of the greatest, or the greatest artist, England ever possessed. 
Rogers, whose Italy he illustrated, said of him: “There is in 
some of his pictures a grandeur which neither Claude or Poussin 
could give to theirs.” His death was accelerated not by the brown 
sherry, but by intemperance of the worst description. There was 
probably an hereditary taint in his blood. Mr. Frith describes 
the closing scene. Turner had sent for his favourite Doctor from 
Ramsgate :— 


“* Well, doctor,’ said Turner, ‘you can cure me if anybody can. What's 
the verdict? Tell me the truth.’ ‘Iam afraid I must beg you to lose no 
time in any worldly arrangements you decide to make.’ ‘ Wait a bit,’ said 
Turner ; ‘you have had nothing to eat and drink yet, have you?’ ‘No; 
but that’s of no consequence.’ ‘Yes, it is. Go downstairs and you will 
find some fine brown sherry—don’t spare it—and then come up and see 
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me again.’ The doctor refreshed himself, and then returned to his patient. 
‘Now, then,’ said Turner, ‘what is it?’ ‘Do you still think so badly of 
my case?’ ‘Wasn’t that good sherry?’ ‘I grieve to say I cannot alter my 
opinion.’ Turner put his hand out of bed, pressed that of the doctor, 
turned his face to the wall, and never spoke again.” 


“‘ Wasn’t that good sherry?” The last words of Turner were not 
so romantic as Gainsborough’s, “ We are going to Heaven, Vandyke 
is of the company ;” but still they showed kindness. The doctor had 
travelled in cold December from Ramsgate to see him, and the rare 
quaint taste of the old wine would revive him. 

Mr. Frith gives a curious account of Flatow, the picture-dealer 
who bought the picture of the Railway Station, and made thirty 
thousand pounds by exhibiting it. When he was dying he was 
attended by a celebrated Scotch doctor, whose medicine the irritable 
patient thought made him worse. On his asking the doctor whether 
the medicine was to be repeated, he was informed “ Yes, ye’ll just 
take the draught and pills again to-night;” on which Flatow broke 
out, “ You infernal Scotch lanky brute! I only wish I had strength 
enough to reach you. I’d make you spin downstairs a precious 
sight quicker than you came up. If ever you show your ugly face 
here again, I will spoil it for you.” We wonder whether the Scotch 
doctor got his fee ? 


Mr. Frith was not only a great smoker, but a very aggressive 
admirer of tobacco :— 


“T remember with peculiar pleasure my short acquaintance with the 
Duchess of Cambridge and Princess Mary. Both those ladies sat delight- 
fully, and I think I succeeded in producing fair likenesses of them. Sir 
Edward Cust, a distinguished authority on matters of warfare, was Master 
of Ceremonies to the Court, and took his place in St. George’s Chapel as a 
matter of right. He sat to me many times, and on one occasion, in the 
latter part of a summer’s day, when I was much fatigued by my day’s 
work, I said: ‘I feel a litile tired, Sir Edward; would you mind my 
smoking a cigar?’ ‘ Not in the least,’ replied Sir Edward, ‘if you don’t 
mind my being sick, which I certainly shall be the moment you begin.’” 

Mr. Frith was a bold man to ask for a smoke under the august 
nose of “‘the Master of the Ceremonies.” ‘“ King Smoke” at 
present is lord of all. We recollect the time when any audacious 
proposer of a weed used to be sent to the stable to enjoy it. 
Smoking-rooms are now necessities of life. Mr. Frith speaks with 
warm approval of Ouida’s banquet, where smoking began with the 
oysters. It is bad enough to smoke after dinner in a small room 
leaving a strong odour of stale smoke, in the curtains and carpet, 
but at dinner it must be an intolerable nuisance. Smoking concerts 
are supposed to show the progress of civilization. Smoking may 
improve the voice of amateurs, but it is distressing to hear divine 
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artists endeavouring to sing in suck a distressing atmosphere. We 
suppose at the next academy banquet smoking will be allowed, for at 
the grave Middle Temple Hall judges enjoyed themselves at a 
smoking concert after dinner, and joined in the chorus of “Two 


lovely black eyes.” It was enough to make Lords Tenterden and 
Denman turn in their graves. 


Mr. Frith gives a curious story of an adventure which happened 
to his cousin, who entered the sacred domain of Mr. Beckford by 
stealth. He went into the gardens, where he met a man who he 
supposed was the gardener, but who proved to be Mr. Beckford 
himself. Mr. Beckford not only showed him his pictures, but kindly 
asked him to dinner, and then turned him out to spend the night— 
in a tree :— 


“The dinner was magnificent, served on massive plates—the wines of 
the rarest vintage. Rarer still was Mr. Beckford’s conversation. He 
entertained his guest with stories of Italian travel, with anecdotes of the 
great in whose society he had mixed, till he found the shallowness of it; 
in short, with the outpouring of a mind of great power and thorough 
cultivation. My cousin was well read enough to be able to appreciate the 
conversation, and contribute to it, and thus the evening passed delightfully 
away. Candles were lighted, and the host and guest talked till a fine 
Louis Quatorze clock struck eleven. Mr. Beckford rose and left the room. 
The guest drew his chair to the fire, and waited the return of his host. He 
thought he must have dozed, for he started to find the room in semi- 
darkness, and one of the solemn powdered footmen putting out the lights. 
‘Where is Mr. Beckford?’ said my cousin. ‘Mr. Beckford has gone to 
bed,’ said the man, as he extinguished the last candle. The dining-room 
door was open, and there was a dim light in the hall. ‘This is very 
strange,’ said my cousin; ‘1 expected Mr. Beckford back again. I wished 
to thank him for his hospitality.’ This was said as the guest followed the 
footman to the front door. That functionary opened it wide, and said: 
‘Mr. Beckford ordered me to present his compliments to you, sir, and I 
am to say that as you found your way into Fonthill Abbey without assist- 
ance, you may find your way out again as best you can; and he hopes you 
will take care to avoid the bloodhounds that are let loose in the gardens 
every night. Iwish you good-evening. No- thank you, sir; Mr. Beckford 
never allows vails.’” 


Mr. Beckford’s malignity closely resembles that of Quilp, who 
made the unfortunate Sampson Brass drink boiling rum, bid him 
good-night, telling him to beware of tumbling over the timber in the 
dark, as the rusty nails were all upwards; and especially to beware 
of the dog, who had killed a man last night, and a woman the night 
before. ‘On which side of the road is he?” cried out the terrified 
Sampson. “Oh,” said Quilp, “he lives on the right hand ; but some- 
times he hides on the left, ready for a spring.” 

Of all the ills that harass mankind the most bitter is the British 
butler. So thinks Mr. Frith, who suffered under three specimens. 
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The two first were failures, but the third, James Johnson, who had 
come from a great house as a model of sobriety, was a catastrophe. 
Mr. Frith’s guests were enchanted with him. It was proposed that 
there should be a portrait of this portentous worthy—“ he looked so 
like an archbishop.” He awed the children, and when he called out 
“ Quietoode, children, quietoode,” their childish noise changed into an 
appalling silence. Presently alarming symptoms appeared. The 
magnificent being’s walk assumed a zig-zag fashion. ‘‘ Did you notice 
Johnson’s walk ?” whispered Mrs. Frith. ‘ Do you think he drinks ?” 
“Good gracious, no!” said the horrified Mr. Frith. It was soon 
“‘Good gracious, yes!” for one evening when Mr. Frith was enjoying 
a sensational novel in his dining-room in stalked James Johnson, in 
order to lecture his misguided master on his ingratitude to “ ’eaven.” 


“You ought to go down on your bended knees every night of your life, 
and thank ’eaven which have blessed you with the extronary talents as 
has given you the power of prodoocing them pictures. Yes: there’s the 
‘Railway Station,’ with all them people. Why, it’s wonderful! I really 
can’t think ’ow it’s all done. Oh, I don’t think you are ’alf thankful 
enough, and it’s my dooty to tell you.’ ‘Have you quite finished ? ’ said I. 
‘ Finished !’ hiccoughed my disreputable butler—‘ finished what ? What are 
you a-talking about, I should like to know? And permit me to take the 
present occasion to inform you—’ here he paused, and attempted to fix 
me with a glassy eye—‘that you have got a pack of noisy, impident 
children as deserves a precious good ’iding. I know I shall be ’itting 
some of ’em some day.’” 


Mr. Frith ordered his self-appointed adviser to leave the room, 
telling him he was drunk. “He says I'm drunk,—me, James 
Johnson, which have ’ad the best of characters!” The delinquent 
was dismissed without a character, and had to set up a Bath chair, 
in which he induced several invalids to entrust themselves. When 
he met Mr. Frith he always stopped and pointed him out to his 
passenger, as the man who had no gratitude to ’eaven for the talent 
bestowed on him. James Johnson’s last exploit was to leave one of 
his invalids in the middle of Hyde Park to enjoy the “ quietoode ” 
of the place, whilst he sought the “ quietoode” of a ‘neighbouring 
public, where he continued to enjoy himself whilst his deluded victim 
was screaming for the police. 

A lady the other day, who had engaged a butler whose sobriety, 
she was informed, was his greatest merit, on the eve of a banquet was 
informed by this much-praised individual in a stage whisper in her 
ear: “I’m precious bad, my legs feel all of a tremmle, and my arms 
seem as if they don’t belong to me.” The unfortunate lady had to 
reel everywhere in search of a substitute for this degenerate admirer 
of the pump. 

There was an old Lord Pembroke who had a wonderful recipe for 
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thirsty domestics. One of his favourite servants was a convivial 
being. One day the earl found his protégé hopelessly drunk, but he 
declined to see the real state of the case. “Why,” said Lord 
Pembroke, “the poor man is in a fever; take him to bed.” To bed 
he went. The apothecary was sent for, and he bled, blistered, and 
physicked the feverish patient; and when the unfortunate man 
recovered, after a sharp illness, and presented himself in a shattered 
state to receive the congratulations of his patron, the old earl lifted 
up a warning finger, “ Mind, John, no more of these fevers!” 

Mr. Frith gives many curious anecdotes about people who possess 
pictures attributed to the greatest artists, but which are manifestly 
impostures. Mr. Phillips, the auctioneer in Bond Street, had a Holy 
Family by Raphael in his rooms. Mr. Frith thought it was a very 
fine picture; but his opinion rapidly toned down when an elderly 
gentleman, in a green coat with brass buttons, leather breeches, and 
top-boots, with his hair powdered, walked into the room to see this 
marvellous work. ‘That is Mr. Beckford,” said Phillips. Mr. Beck- 
ford’s opinion was decisive. “That d—d thing a Raphael! Great 
Heavens! think of that now! Can there be such a d—d fool as to 
believe that a Raphael? What a d—d fool I was to come here!” 

On visiting a country house for a contribution for the Winter 
Exhibition, Mr. Frith was shown by a lady who was proud of 
her catalogue a picture of an English hunting scene, a fox breaking 
cover, by—Domenichino!! It is astonishing what they believe in 
country houses. We went through the Exhibition of 1866 with Mr. 
Planché, whose unrivalled knowledge of costume made his opinion 
most valuable; and it was amusing to see his astonishment and 
disgust at some of the portraits of the great men of the olden time. 
Lord Derby, the originator of the Exhibition, was one of the chief 
offenders, for he exhibited his ancestor of Bosworth Field in the 
costume of the time of Queen Elizabeth. The celebrated portrait 
of Ireton turned out to be a Cavalier admiral. The gentle face 
of one of the Stuarts, the Duke of Richmond, so often painted with 
his faithful dog by Vandyke, appeared as the murdering—Earl of 
Somerset. There was an old gentleman in the country who had 
bought a magnificent Charles the First, by Vandyke. The archeo- 
logical society of the neighbourhood were invited to witness this 
splendid work of art; and after a champagne luncheon they were 
unanimous in their opinion that it was the masterpiece of the 
great artist. Unfortunately a neighbour who knew everything 
about art, and did not belong to the archeological society, walked 
into the room. ‘Now, my dear friend,” said the host, “do give me 
your opinion of this portrait.” “Why,” said the connoisseur, “ it is 
difficult to give an opinion, for there is a fellow of the name of 
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in Wardour Street who turns out this sort of thing remarkably 
well.” “ Why, I bought that of ——” said the agonized proprietor. 
The archeological society departed sadder and wiser than they arrived. 

Mr. Frith gives an anecdote of Lord Dudley swearing at Queen 
Adelaide, which he heard from Sir James Wigram. The teterrima 
causa of this event was, we heard at the time, an apple tart. Lord 
Dudley was very fond of apple tarts—that is, an open tart; closed 
tarts ought, he said, to be called pies. At dinner, sitting next the 
Queen, he pressed her to partake of the precious delicacy. Queen 
Adelaide declined. Shortly afterwards he again said, “ Will Your 
Majesty not have some of the tart?” and she tartly answered, 
“You have asked me that question before; ” on which Lord Dudley 
said, “Ah, d—n her, so I did!” Lord Dudley was very absent ; 
it is supposed from being brought up very much alone. Once, dining 
at Lord Wilton’s, meeting with a dish he did not like, he fancied 
himself in his own house, and began to apologise for the dinner. 
“The fact is my head cook is ill, and a kitchenmaid has dressed the 
dinner.” He once went to sit under the pulpit at St. Paul’s to 
hear Sydney Smith preach, and the witty Canon was delighted, at a 
passage of his sermon, to hear Lord Dudley strike his stickion the 
ground, and give a warmly appreciative “ Hear! hear! hear!” Lord 
Dudley was very generous to artists, and advanced a large sum of 
money to assist Sir Thomas Lawrence when in pecuniary distress. 

Mr. Frith is very severe upon art critics, and throws down the 
gauntlet to them in a very aggressive fashion. We must confess our 
belief in these oracles has slightly evaporated, since one of the 
most illustrious of their number stigmatised Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
“@ snob.” The dearest friend of Johnson, Bennet Langton, and 
Burke a “snob.” Did this critic ever read the account of Sir Joshua’s 
last appearance as a lecturer? He concluded his discourse saying : 
“ And I should desire that the last words which I should pronounce 
in this Academy, and from this place, might be the name of Michael 
Angelo.” When he had concluded, Burke went up to him, took his 
hand, and said— 

“The Angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed to hear.” 

We have now concluded our task; but readers will find other 
deiightful anecdotes in the book, and will find how an art critic 
once wrote a savage attack on a picture by David Roberts, and sent 
him a private note, in which he expressed a hope that his criticism 
would not interfere with the sincere feeling of friendship which the 
writer hoped would always exist, &c., &. How David Roberts 
informed the omniscient gentleman that the next time he met him he 
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would give him a sound thrashing ; but he hoped “that a broken head 
would not interfere with the sincere feeling of friendship which he 
hoped would always exist,” &c., &e. How Mark Lemon used to 
bring a friend to dinner of whose sobriety he had the gravest 
doubts, and used to carry him away at the first symptoms of 
forgetfulness. How one day the observant Mark hustled his friend 
out of the room when he saw him trying to peel an apple with the 
nut-crackers. How the Crown Princess of Prussia tried in vain to 
soak some faint idea of the Shleswick-Holstein question into Mr. 
Frith’s brain. (Lord Palmerston said there was only one man in 
Europe who knew anything about the Shleswick-Holstein question, 
and he did not understand it.) How the little Prince of Prussia was 
fascinated by the alluring spectacle presented by Mr. Frith’s 
whiskers ; and how Mr. Frith ungratefully retaliated by rubbing a 
little turpentine on the Prince’s face, which sent the “royal imp” 
howling under a table till he was tired. How the King of Portugal, 
on being introduced to Sir, Edwin Landseer, said he was delighted to 
make. his acquaintance, as he had always been so fond of beasts. 
How Lord Westbury thought it impossible to produce a tolerably 
agreeable portrait, and yet preserve any resemblance to the Bishop of 
Oxford. How the Bishop of Oxford thought the portrait of Lord 
Westbury like, but not wicked enough. (When the great scandal 
came out, the “saponaceous” prelate passed Lord Westbury without 
saluting him, when he heard a plaintive voice from the woolsack 
wailing out “Bishop of Oxford! Bishop of Oxford! Will you not 
take this poor hand?” ) How Mr. Frith delighted the members of 
the Dorset Hunt with his wondrous horsemanship. How We 
can write no more. Political meetings are about to be held in 
Dullmouth, and rotten eggs are rising in price. 

We have just seen in the paper that Sir William Harcourt is 
expected, somewhere about Christmas, to address the electors of 
Dullmouth, where we have fled for a refuge from fogs and rioters. 
The meeting will be held with an eminent brewer in the chair, 
with a doctor as bottle-holder. Dullmouth is very quiet, except 
there is a contentious meeting, and then its inhabitants pummel 
each other with an air of sleepy satisfaction. We should fly to 
Swanage ; but, alas, there is no whist at that rising watering-place. 
The whist-room at Dullmouth is filled with remarkable whist-players, 
jadicious in their leads, profound in their finesses, sagacious with 
their trumps, and admirable in their judgment of discards. If any- 
body wishes to see the grand results of whist development, he ought 
to come to Dullmouth. 
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A Persian Picture. 


—— 


A GARDEN full of blossoms large, 
A cedar, and a stream of pearl, 
And, dreaming by the mirrored marge, 
Zara, the lazy Persian girl. 


A robe of film, for summer hours, 
Flows softly round her, light as air— 

Of fainter gold than cowslip-flowers— 
And both her rosy feet are bare. 


Her pillows, rich with silken cloth, 
With tigers’ skins thereunder rolled, 

Have lustres like the painted moth, 
Splendid with arabesques of gold. 


She feels the noon of drowsy power, 
The wind of myrrh that wanders in— 
She lies in languor, like a flower, 
Upon the mighty tiger’s skin. 


She only hears the fly that hums ; 
She only sees the water wild 
Flow on between the flag-blossoms, 
And rock the lotus like a child; 


While, lulled among the blossoms bright, 
She dreams through all the heat of noon, 
Until soft-coloured comes the night, 
And brings the bulbul and the moon. 
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Souvenirs of an Egoist. 


Enev rucAces! How that air carries me back, that air ground 
away so unmercifully, sans tune, sans time on a hopelessly 
discordant barrel-organ, right underneath my window. It is 
being bitterly execrated, I know, by the literary gentleman who 
lives in chambers above me, and by the convivial gentleman who 
has a dinner party underneath. It has certainly made it impossible 
for me to continue the passage in my new Fugue in A minor, 
which was being transferred so flowingly from my own brain on 
to the score when it interrupted me. But for all that, I have a 
shrewd suspicion that I shall bear its unmusical torture as long 
as it lasts, and eventually send away the frowsy foreigner who, no 
doubt, is playing it, happy with a fairly large coin. 

Yes ; for the sake of old times, for the old emotion’s sake—for 
Ninette’s sake, I put up with it, not altogether sorry for the 
recollections it has aroused. 

How vividly it brings it all back! Though I am a rich man 
now, and so comfortably domiciled ; though the fashionable world 
are so eager to lionise me, and the musical world look upon me 
almost as a god, and to-morrow hundreds of people will be turned 
away for want of space from the Hall where I am to play, just I 
alone, my last Fantaisie, it was not so very many years ago that 
I trudged along, fiddling for halfpence, in the streets. Ninette 
and I—Ninette with her barrel-organ, and I fiddling. Poor little 
Ninette—that air was one of the four her organ played. Iwonder 
what has become of her? Dead, I should hope, poor child. Now 
that I am successful and famous, a Baron of the French Empire, 
it is not altogether unpleasant to think of the old penniless 
vagrant days, by a blazing fire, in a thick carpeted room, with the 
November night shut outside. I am rather an epicure of my 
emotions, and my work is none the worse for it. 

“ Little egoist,” I remember Lady Greville once said of me, “ he 
has the true artistic susceptibility. All his sensations are so 
much grist for his art.” 

But it is of Ninette, not Lady Greville, that I think to-night, 
Ninette’s childish face that the dreary grinding organ brings up 
before me, not Lady Greville’s aquiline nose and delicate artificial 
complexion. 
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Although Iam such a great man now, I should find it very 
awkward to be obliged to answer questions as to my parentage 
and infancy. 

Even my nationality I could not state precisely, though I know 
Iam as much Italian as English, perhaps rather more. From 
Italy I have inherited my genius and enthusiasm for art, from 
England I think I must have got my common-sense, and the 
capacity of keeping the money which I make; also a certain 
natural coldness of disposition, which those who only know me as 
a public character do not dream of. All my earliest memories 
are very vague and indistinct. I remember tramping over France 
and Italy with a man and woman—they were Italian, I believe— who 
beat me, and a fiddle, which I loved passionately, and which I 
cannot remember having ever been without. They are very 
shadowy presences now, and the name of the man I have for- 
gotten. The woman, I think, was called Maddalena. I do not 
suppose they were related to me in any way—anyhow, I hated 
them bitterly, and eventually, after a worse beating than usual, 
ran away from them. I never cared for any one except my fiddle, 
until I knew Ninette. 

I was very hungry and miserable indeed when that rencontre 
came about. I wonder sometimes what would have happened if 
Ninette had not come to the rescue, just at that particular juncture. 
Would some other salvation have appeared, or would—well, well, 
if one once begins wondering what would have happened if certain 
accidents in one’s life had not befallen one when they did, where 
will one come to a stop? Anyhow, when I had escaped from my 
taskmasters, a wretched, puny child of ten, undersized and 
shivering, clasping a cheap fiddle in my arms, lost in the huge 
labyrinth of Paris, without a sou in my rags to save me from 
starvation, I did meet Ninette, and that after all is the main 
point. 

It was at the close of my first day of independence, a wretched 
November evening, very much like this one. I had wandered 
about all day, but my efforts had not been rewarded with a single 
coin. My fiddle was old and warped, and injured by the rain; 
its whining was even more repugnant to my own sensitive ear ' 
than to the casual passer-by. I was in despair. How I hated 
all the few well-dressed, well-to-do people who were out on the 
Boulevard on that inclement night. I wandered up and down, 
hoping against hope, until I was too tired to stand, and then I 
crawled under the shelter of a covered passage, and flung myself 
down on the ground, to die, as I hoped, crying bitterly. 

The alley was dark and narrow, and I did not see at first that 
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it had another occupant. 
touched me on the shoulder. 

I started up in terror, though the touch was soft and need not 
have alarmed me. I found it came from a little girl, for she was 
really about my own age, though then she seemed to me very big 
and protecting. But she was tall and strong for her age, and I, 
as I have said, was weak and undersized. 

“Chut ! little boy,” said Ninette ; “‘ what are you crying for?” 

And I told her my story, as clearly as I could through my sobs, 
and soon a pair of small arms were thrown round my neck, and a 
smooth little face laid against my wet one caressingly, and I felt 
as if half my troubles were over. 

“Don’t cry, little boy,” said Ninette grandly; “I will take 
care of you. If you like, you shall live with me. We will make a 
ménage together. What is your profession ?” 

I showed her my fiddle, and the sight of its condition caused 
fresh tears to flow. 

“ Ah!” she said, with a smile of approval, “a violinist—good ! 
I too am an artiste. You ask my instrument? La voila!” 

And she pointed to an object on the ground beside her, which 
I had, at first, taken to be a big box, and dimly hoped might 
contain eatables. My respect for my new friend suffered a little 
diminution. Already I felt instinctively that to play the fiddle, 
even though it is an old, a poor one, is something above a mere 
organ-grinder. 

But I did not express this feeling—was not this litile girl going 
to take me home with her? would not she, doubtless, give me 
something to eat ? 

My first impulse was an artistic one; that was of Italy. The 
concealment of it was due to the English side of me—the 
practical side. 

I crept close to the little girl; she drew me to her protectingly. 

“What is thy name, p’tit?” she said. 

“ Anton,” I answered, for that was what the woman Maddalena 
had called me. Her husband, if he was her husband, never gave 
me any title, except when he was abusing me, and then my 
names were many and unmentionable. Nowadays I am the Baron 
Antonio Antonelli, of the Legion of Honour, but that is merely 
an extension of the old concise Anton, so far as I know, the only 
name I ever had. 

“ Anton?” repeated the little girl, “ that is a nice name to say. 
Mine is Ninette.” 

We sat in silence in our sheltered nook, waiting until the rain 
should stop, and very soon I began to whimper again. 


Presently a hand was put out and 
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“Tam so hungry, Ninette,” I said; “I have eaten nothing to- 
day.” 

In the literal sense this was a lie; I had eaten some stale 
crusts in the early morning, before I gave my taskmasters the 
slip, but the hunger was true enough, anyhow. 

Ninette began to reproach herself for not thinking of this 
before. After much fumbling in her pocket, she produced a bit of 
brioche, an apple, and some cold chestnuts. 

“'V'la, Anton,” she said “pop those in your mouth. When we 
get home we will have supper together. I have bread and milk 
at home. And we will buy two hot potatoes from the man by the 
Madeleine.” 

I ate the unsatisfying morsels ravenously, Ninette watching 
me with an approving nod the while. When they were finished 
the weather was a little better, and Ninette said we might go 
now. She slung the organ over her shoulder—it was a small 
organ, though heavy for a child, but she was used to it, and 
trudged along under its weight like a woman. With her free hand 
she caught hold of me and led me along the wet streets, proudly 
home. Ninette’shome! Poor little Ninette! It was colder and 
barer than these rooms of mine now; it had no grand piano, and 
no thick carpets; and in the place of pictures and Dibelots, its 
walls were only wreathed in cobwebs. Still it was drier than the 
streets of Paris, and if it had been a palace it could not have been 
more welcome to me than it was that night. 

Poor Ninette, her ménage was a strange one! There was a 
tumbledown deserted house in the Montparnasse district. It 
stood apart, in an overgrown weedy garden, and has long ago 
been pulled down. It was uninhabited; no one but a Parisian 
gamine could have lived in it, and Ninette had long occupied it, 
unmolested save by the rats. Through the broken palings in the 
garden she had no difficulty in passing, and as its back door had 
fallen to pieces, there was nothing to bar her further entry. In 
one of the few rooms which had its window intact, right at the 
top of the house, a mere attic, Ninette had installed herself and 
her scanty goods, and henceforward this became my home also. 

It has struck me since as strange that the child’s presence 
should not have been resented by the owner. But I fancy the 
house had some story connected with it. It was, I believe, the 
property of an old and infirm miser, who in his reluctance to part 
with any of his money in repairs had overreached himself and let 
his property become valueless, He could not let it, and he would 
not pull it down. It remained therefore an eyesore to the 
neighbourhood, until his death put it in the possession of a less 
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avaricious successor. The proprietor never came near the place, 
and with the neighboursit had a bad repute, and they avoided it 
as much as possible. It stood, as I have said, alone, and in its 
own garden, and Ninette’s occupation of it may have passed 
unnoticed, while even if any one of the poor people living around 
had known of her, it was, after all, nobody’s business to interfere. 

When I was last in Paris I went to look for the house, but 
all traces of it had vanished, and over the site, so far as I could 
fix it, a narrow street of poor houses flourished. 

Ninette introduced me to her domain with a proud air of 
ownership. She had a little store of charcoal, with which she 
proceeded to light a fire in the grate, and by its fitful light 
prepared our common supper—bread and radishes, washed down 
by a pennyworth of milk, of which, I have no doubt, I received the 
lion’s share. As a dessert we munched, with much relish, the 
steaming potatoes that Ninette had bought froma stall in the 
street, and had kept warm in the pocket of her apron. 

And so, as Ninette said, we made a ménage together. How 
that old organ brings it all back. My fiddle was useless after 
the hard usage it received that day. Ninette and I went out on 
our rounds together, but for the present I was a sleeping partner 
in the firm, and all I could do was to grind occasionally when 
Ninette’s arm ached, or pick up the sous that were thrown us. 
Ninette was, as a rule, fairly successful. Since her mother had 
died, a year before, leaving her the organ as her sole legacy, she 
had lived mainly by that instrument; although she often increased 
her income in the evenings, when organ-grinding was more than 
ever at a discount, by selling bunches of violets and other flowers 
as button-holes. 

With her organ she had a regular beat, and a distinct clientele. 
Children playing with their bonnes in the gardens of the Tuileries 
and the Luxembourg were her most productive patrons. Of 
course we had bad days as well as good, and in winter it was 
especially bad; but as a rule we managed fairly to make both 
ends meet. Sometimes we carried home as much as five francs as 
the result of the day’s campaign, but this, of course, was 
unusual, 

Ninette was not a pretty child exactly, but she had a very 
bright face, and wonderful grey eyes. When she smiled, which 
was often, her face became very taking, and a good many people 
were induced to throw a sou for the smile which they would have 
assuredly grudged to the music. 

Though we were about the same age, the position which it 
might have been expected we should occupy was reversed. 
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It was Ninette who petted and protected me—I who clung to 
her. 

I was very fond of Ninette, certainly. I should have died in 
those days if it had not been for her, and sometimes I am 
surprised at the tenacity of my tenderness for her. As much as 
I ever cared for anything except my art, I cared for Ninette. 
But still she was never the first with me, as I must have been 
with her. I was often fretful and discontented, sometimes, I fear, 
ready to reproach her for not taking more pains to alleviate our 
misery, but all the time of our partnership Ninette never gave 
me a cross word. There was something maternal about her 
affection which withstood all ungratefulness. She was always 
ready to console me when I was miserable, and throw her arms 
round me and kiss me when I was cold; and many a time, I am 
sure, when the day’s earnings had been scanty, the little girl must 
have gone to sleep hungry, that I might not be stinted in my 
supper. 

One of my grievances, and that the sorest of all, was the loss 
of my beloved fiddle. This, for all her goodwill, Ninette was 
powerless to allay. 

“Dear Anton,” she said, “do not mindabout it. Iearn enough 
for both with my organ, and some day we shall save enough to 
buy thee a new fiddle. When we are together, and have got food 
and charcoal, what does it matter about an old fiddle? Come eat 
thy supper, Anton, and I will light the fire. Never mind, dear 
Anton.” And she laid her soft little cheek against mine with a 
pleading look. 

“ Don’t,’ I cried, pushing her away, “you can’t understand, 
Ninette ; you can only grind an organ—just four tunes, always 
the same. But I loved my fiddle, loved it! loved it!” I cried 
passionately. “It could talk to me, Ninette, and tell me beautiful 
new things, always beautiful, and always new. Oh, Ninette, I 
shall die if I cannot play!” 

It was always the same cry, and Ninette, if she could not 
understand, and was secretly a little jealous, was as distressed as 
I was; but what could she do? 

Eventually I got my violin, and it was Ninette who gave it me. 
The manner of its acquirement was in this wise. 

Ninette would sometimes invest some of her savings in violets, 
which she divided with me, and made into nosegays for us to sell 
in the streets at night. 

Theatre doors and frequented places on the Boulevards were 
our favourite spots. 

One night we had taken up our station outside the Opéra, when 
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a gentleman stopped on his way in, and asked Ninette for a 
button-hole. He was in evening dress and in a great hurry. 

“How much?” he asked shortly. 

“Ten sous, M’sieu,” said exorbitant little Ninette, expecting to 
get two at the most. 

The gentleman drew out some coins hastily and selected a 
bunch from the basket. 

“ Here is a franc,” he said, “I cannot wait for change;” and 
putting a coin into Ninette’s hand, he turned into the theatre. 

Ninette ran towards me with her eyes gleaming; she held up 
the piece of money exultantly. 

“ Tiens, Anton !” she cried, and I saw that it was not a franc, as 
we had thought at first, but a gold Napoleon. 

I believe the good little boy and girl in the story-books would 
have immediately sought out the unfortunate gentleman and bid 
him rectify his mistake, generally receiving, so the legend runs, a 
far larger bonus as a reward of their integrity. I have never been 
a particularly good little boy, however, and I don’t think it ever 
struck either Ninette or myself-—perhaps we were not sufficiently 
speculative—that any other course was open to us than to 
profit by the mistake. Ninette began to consider how we were to 
spend it.” 

“Think of it, Anton, a whole gold Louis. A Louis,” said 
Ninette, counting laboriously, “is twenty francs, a franc is 
twenty sous, Anton; how many sous are there in a Louis? More 
than a hundred?” 

But this piece of arithmetic was beyond me; I shook my head 
dubiously. 

“What shall we buy first, Anton ?” said Ninette, with sparkling 
eyes. “ You shall have new things, Anton, a pair of new shoes and 
a hat; and I , 

But I had other things than clothes in my mind’s eye; I inter- 
rupted her. 

“Ninette, dear little Ninette,” I said coaxingly, “ remember 
the fiddle.” 

Ninette’s face fell, but she was a tender little thing, and she 
shewed no hesitation. 

“ Certainly, Anton,” she said, but with less enthusiasm, “ we will 
get it to-morrow—one of the fiddles you shewed me in M. Bou- 
dinot’s shop on the Quai. Do you think the ten-frane one will 
do, or the light one for fifteen francs ? ” 

“Oh, the light one, dear Ninette,” I said; “it is worth more 
than the extra money. Besides, we shall soon earn it back now. 
Why if you could earn such a lot as you have with your old 
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organ, when you only have to turn a handle, think what a lot I 
shall make, fiddling. For you have to be something to play 
the fiddle, Ninette.” 

“Yes,” said the little girl, wincing; “you are right, dear 
Anton. Perhaps you will get rich and go away and leave me?” 

“No, Ninette,” I declared grandly, “I will always take care 
of you. I have no doubt I shall get rich, because I am going to 
be a great musician, but I shall not leave you. I will have a big 
house in the Champs Elysées, and then you shall come and live 
with me and be my housekeeper. And in the evenings I 
will play to you and make you open your eyes, Ninette. You 
will like me to play, you know; we are often dull in the 
evenings.” 

“Yes,” said Ninette meekly, “we will buy your fiddle to- 
morrow, dear Anton. Let us go home now.” 

Poor vanished Ninette, I must often have made the little heart 
sore with some of the careless things I said. Yet looking back 
at it now, I know that I never cared for any living person so 
much as I did for Ninette. 

I have very few illusions left now; a childhood such as mine 
does not tend to preserve them, and time and success have 
not made me less cynical. Still I have never let my scepticism 
touch that childish presence. Lady Greville once said to me, in 
the presence of her nephew Felix Leominster, a musician too, 
like myself, that we three were curiously suited, for that we were, 
without exception, the three most cynical persons in the uni- 
verse. Perhaps in a way she was right. Yet for all her 
cynicism Lady Greville I know has a bundle of old and faded 
letters, tied up in black ribbon in some hidden drawer, that 
perhaps she never reads now, but that she cannot forget or 
destroy. They are in a bold handwriting, that is, not, | think, 
that of the miserable old debauchee, her husband, from whom she 
has been separated since the first year of her marriage, and their 
envelopes bear Indian posimarks. 

And Felix, who told me the history of those letters, with a 
smile of pity on his thin ironical lips—Felix, who carries as light 
a load of principles as it is possible for a man to do with and 
escape the clutch of the law, and in whom I believe as little as 
he does in me, I found out by accident not so very long ago. It 
was on the day of All Souls, the melancholy festival of souvenirs, 
celebrated, once a year, under the November fogs, that I strayed 
into the Montparnasse Cemetery, to seek inspiration for my art. 
And though he did not see me, I saw Felix, the prince of railers, 
who believes in nothing, and cares for nothing except himself, 
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for music is not with him a passion, but an agrément. Felix bare- 
headed, and without his usual smile, putting fresh flowers on the 
grave of a little Parisian grisette, who had been his mistress and 
died, five years ago. I thought of Balzac’s ‘Messe d’Athée,’ 
and ranked Felix’s inconsistency with it, feeling at the same 
time how natural such a paradox is. 

And myself, the last of the trio, at the mercy of a street organ, 
I cannot forget Ninette. Though it was not until many years 
had passed that I heard that little criticism, the purchase of my 
fiddle was destined very shortly to bring my life in contact with 
its author. 

Those were the days when a certain restraint grew up 
between Ninette and myself. Ninette, it must be confessed, was 
jealous of the fiddle. Perhaps she knew instinctively that music 
was with me a single and absorbing passion, from which she was 
excluded. She was no genius, little Ninette, and her organ was 
nothing more to her than the means of making a livelihood ; she 
felt not the smallest tendesse for it, and could not understand 
why a dead and inanimate fiddle, made of mere wood and catgut, 
should be any more to me than that. How could she know that 
to me it was never a dead thing, that even when it hung hope- 
lessly out of my reach, in the window of M. Boudinot, before ever 
it had given out wild impassioned music beneath my hands, it was 
always a live thing to me, alive and with a human throbbing 
heart, vibrating with hope and passion. 

So Ninette was jealous of the fiddle, and being proud in her 
way, she became more and more quiet and reticent, and drew 
herself aloof from me, although, wrapped up as I was in the 
double egoism of art and boyhood, I failed to notice this. I have 
been sorry since that any shadow of misunderstanding should 
have clouded the closing days of our partnership. It is late to 
regret now, however. When my fiddle was added to our belongings, 
we took to going out separately. It was more profitable, and, 
besides, Ninette, I think, saw that I was growing a little ashamed 
of her organ. On one of these occasions, as 1 played before a 
house in the Faubourg St. Germain, the turning point of my life 
befell me. The house outside which I had taken my station was 
a large white one, with a balcony on the first floor. This 
baleony was unoccupied, but the window looking to it was open, 
and through the lace curtains I could distinguish the sound of 
voices. I began to play at first, one of the airs that Maddalena 
had taught me; but before it was finished, I had glided off, as 
usual, into an improvisation. 

When I was playing like that, I threw all my soul into my 
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fingers, and I had neither ears nor eyes for anything around me. 
I did not therefore notice until I had finished playing that a lady 
and a young man had come out into the balcony, and were beckon- 
ing to me, 

“Bravo!” cried the lady enthusiastically, but she did not 
throw me the reward I had expected. She turned and said some- 
thing to her companion, who smiled and disappeared. I waited 
expectantly, thinking perhaps she had sent him for her purse. 
Presently the door opened, and the young man issued from it. He 
came to_me and touched me on the shoulder. 

“ You are to come with me,” he said, authoritatively, speaking 
in French, but with an English accent. I followed him, my heart 
beating with excitment, through the big door, into a large, hand- 
some hall and up a broad staircase, thinking that in all my life I 
had never seen such a beautiful house. 

He led me into a large and luxurious salon, which seemed to my 
astonished eyes like a wonderful museum. The walls were 
crowded with pictures, a charming water-colour by Gustave Moreau 
was lying on the grand piano, waiting until a nook could be found 
for it to hang. Renaissance bronzes and the work of eighteenth 
century silver-smiths jostled one another on brackets, and on a 
table lay a handsome violin-case. ‘The pale blinds were drawn 
down, and there was a delicious smell of flowers diffused every- 
where. <A lady was lying on a sofa near the window, a handsome 
woman of about thirty, whose dress was a miracle of lace and 
flimsiness. 

The young man led me towards her, and she placed two 
delicate jewelled hands on my shoulders, looking at me steadily 
in the face. 

“Where did you learn to play like that, my boy?” she 
asked, 

“T cannot remember when I could not fiddle, Madame,” I 
answered, which was true. 

“The boy is a born musician, Felix,” said Lady Greville. 
“Look at his hands.” 

And she held up mine to the young man’s notice; he glanced 
at them carelessly. 

“Yes, Miladi,” said the young man,” they are real violin hands. 
What were you playing just now, my lad ?” 

“T don’t know, sir,’ I said. ‘I play just what comes into my 
head.” 

Lady Greville looked at her nephew with a glance of triumph. 

“What did I tell you?” she cried. “ The boy isa genius, Felix. 
I shall have him educated.” 
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“ All your geese are swans, Auntie,” said the young man in 
English. 

Lady Greville, however, ignored this thrust. 

“ Will you play for me now, my dear,” she said, “as you did 
before—just what comes into your head ? ” 

I nodded, and was getting my fiddle to my chin, when she 
stopped me. 


“Not that thing,” bestowing a glance of contempt at my | 


instrument. “ Felix, the Stradivarius.” 

The young man went to the other side of the room, and returned 
with the case which I had noticed. He put it in my hand, with 
the injunction to handle it gently. I had never heard of Cremona 
violins, nor of my namesake Stradivarius ; but at the sight of the 
dark seasoned wood, reposing on its blue velvet, I could not 
restrain a cry of admiration. 

I have that same instrument in my room now, and I would not 
trust it in the hands of another for a million. 

I lifted the violin tenderly from its case, and ran my bow up 
the gamut. 

I felt almost intoxicated at the mellow sounds it uttered. I 
could have kissed the dark wood, that looked to me stained through 
and through with melody. 

I began to play. My improvisation was a song of triumph and 
delight ; the music, at first rapid and joyous, became slower and more 
solemn, as the inspiration seized on me, until at last, in spite of 
myself, it grew into a wild and indescribable dirge, fading away 
in a long wail of unutterable sadness and regret. When it was 
over I felt exhausted and unstrung, as though virtue had gone 
out from me. I had played as I had never played before. 
The young man had turned away, and was looking out of the 
window. The lady on the sofa was transfigured. The languor 
had altogether left her, and the tears were streaming down her 
face, to the great detriment of the powder and enamel which 
composed her complexion. 

She pulled me towards her, and kissed me. 

“Tt is beautiful, terrible!” she said ; “‘ I have never heard such 
music in my life. You must stay with me now and have masters. 
If you can play like that now, without culture and education, in 
time, when you have been taught, you will be the greatest violinist 
that ever lived.” 

I will say of Lady Greville that, in spite of her frivolity and 
affectations, she does love music, at the bottom of her soul, with 
the absorbing passion that in my eyes would absolve a person for 
committing all the sins in the Decalogue. If her heart could be 
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taken out and examined, I can fancy it as a shield, divided into 
equal fields. Perhaps, as her friends declare, one of these might 
bear the device “ Modes et Confections” ; but I am sure that you 
would see on the other, even more deeply graven, the divine 
word “ Music.” 

She is one of the few persons whose praise of any of my 
compositions gives me real satisfaction; and almost alone, when 
everybody is running, in true goose fashion, to hear my piano 
recitals, she knows and tells me to stick to my true vocation—the 
violin. 

“My dear Baron,” she said, “ why waste your time playing on 
an instrument which is not suited to you, when you have 
Stradivarius waiting at home for the magic touch ?” 

She was right, though it is the fashion to speak of me now as a 
second Rubinstein. There are scores of finer pianists than I, 
even here in London. But I am quite sure, yes, and you are 
sure, too, oh my Stradivarius, that in the whole world there is 
nobody who can make such music out of you as I can, no one to 
whom you tell such stories as you tell to me. Any one who 
knows could see by merely looking at my hands that they are 
violin and not piano hands. 

‘Will you come and live with me, Anton?” said Lady 
Greville, more calmly. “TI am rich, and childless; you shall live 
just as if you were my child. The best masters in Europe shall 
teach you. Tell me where to find your parents, Anton, and I 
will see them to-night.” 

“T have no parents,” I said; “only Ninette. I cannot leave 
Ninette.” 

“Who is Ninette?” asked Felix, turning round from the 
window. 

I told him. 

“ What is to be done?” cried Lady Greville in perplexity. “I 
cannot have the girl here as well, and I will not let my Phenix 
go. 

“Send her to the Orphanage,” said the young man carelessly ; 
“ you have a nomination.” 

“Have 1?” said Lady Greville, with a laugh. “I am sure I 
did not know it. It is an excellent idea; but do you think he 
will come without the other? I suppose they were like brother 
and sister ?” 

“Look at him now,” said Felix, pointing to where I stood, 
caressing the precious wood; “he would sell his soul for that 
fiddle.” 

Lady Greville took the hint. “Here, Anton,” said she, “I 
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cannot have Ninette here—you understand, once and for all. 
But I will see that she is sent to a kind home, where she will 
want for nothing and be trained up as a servant. You need not 
bother about her. You will live with me and be taught, and some 
day, if you are good and behave, you shall go and see Ninette.” 

I was irresolute, but I only said doggedly, feeling what would 
be the end, “I do not want to come, if Ninette may not.” 

Then Lady Greville played her trump card. 

“Look, Anton,” she said, “you see that violin. I have no 
need, I see, to tell you its value. If you will come with me and 
make no scene, you shall have it for your very own. Ninette 
will be perfectly happy. Do you agree?” 

I looked at my old fiddle, lying on the floor. How yellow and 
trashy it looked beside the grand old Cremona, bedded in its blue 
velvet. 

“T will do what you like, Madame,” I said. 

“Human nature is pretty much the same in geniuses and 
dullards,” said Felix. ‘I congratulate you, Auntie.” 

And so the bargain was struck, and the new life entered upon 
that very day. Lady Greville sought out Ninette at once, though 
T was not allowed to accompany her. 

I never saw Ninette again. She made no opposition to Lady 
Greville’s scheme. She let herself be taken to the Orphanage, 
and she never asked, so they said, to see me again. 

“She’s a stupid little thing,” said Lady Greville to her nephew, 
on her return, “and as plain as possible; but I suppose she was 
kind to the boy. They will forget each other now, I hope. It is 
not as if they were related.” 

“In that case they would be hating each other like poison 
already. However, I am quite sure your protégé will forget soon 
enough; and, after all, you have nothing to do with the girl.” 

I suppose I did not think very much of Ninette then; but what 
would you have? It was such a change from the old vagrant 
days, that there is a good deal to excuse me. I was absorbed too 
in the new and wonderful symmetry which music began to assume, 
as taught me by the master Lady Greville procured for me. 
When the news was broken to me, with great gentleness, that my 
little companion had run away from the sisters, with whom she 
had been placed—run away, and left no traces behind her, I hardly 

realized how completely she would have passed away from me. I 
thought of her for a little while with some regret; then I remem- 
bered Stradivarius, and I could not be sorry long. So by degrees 
I ceased to think of her. 
I lived on in Lady Greville’s house, going with her, wherever 
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she stayed—London, Paris, and Nice—until I was thirteen. 
Then she sent me away to study music at a small German capital, 
in the house of one of the few surviving pupils of Weber. We 
parted as we had lived together, without affection. 

Personally Lady Greville did not like me; if anything, she felt 
an actual repugnance for me. All the care she lavished on me 
was for the sake of my talent, not for myself. She took a great 
deal of trouble in superintending, not only my musical education, 
but my general culture. She designed little mediwval costumes 
for me and was indefatigable in her endeavours to impart to my 
manners that finish which a gutter education had denied me. 

There is a charming portrait of me, by a well-known English 
artist, that hangs now in her ladyship’s drawing-room. A “pale 
boy of twelve, deli in an old-fashioned suit of ruby velvet; a boy 
with huge black eyes, and long curls of the same colour, is 
standing by an oak musie-stand, holding before him a Cremona 
violin, whose rich colouring is relieved admirably by the 
beautiful old point lace with which the boy’s doublet is slashed. 
It is a charming picture. The famous artist who painted it 
considers it his best portrait, and Lady Greville is proud of it. 

But her pride is of the same quality as that which made her 
value my presence. I was in her eyes merely the complement of 
her famous fiddle. 

I heard her one day express a certain feeling of relief at my 
approaching departure. 

“You regret having taken him up?” asked her nephew 
curiously. 

“No,” she said, “that would be folly. He repays all one’s 
trouble, as soon as he touches his fiddle—but I don’t like him.” 

“He can play like the great god Pan,” says Felix. 

** Yes, and like Pan he is half a beast.” 

“You may make a musician out of him,” answered the young 
man, examining his pink nails with a certain admiration, “but 
you will never make him a gentleman.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Lady Greville carelessly. “Still, Felix, he 
is very refined.” - 

Dame! I think he would own himself mistaken now. Mr. 
Felix Leominster himself is not a greater social success than the 
Baron Antonio Antonelli, of the Legion of Honour. I am as 
sensitive as any one to the smallest spot on my linen, and 
Duchesses rave about my charming manners. 

For the rest my souvenirs are not very numerous. I lived in 
Germany until I made my début, and I never heard anything 
more of Ninette. 
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The history of my life is very much the history of my art. I 
have always been an art-concentrated man—self-concentrated, 
my friend Felix Leominster tells me frankly—and since I was a 
boy nothing has ever troubled the serene repose of my egoism. 

It is strange, considering the way people rant about the 
“passionate sympathy” of my playing, the “enormous poten- 
tiality of suffering,” revealed in my music, how singularly free 
from passion and disturbance my life has been. 

I have never let myself be troubled by what is commonly 
called “love.” To be frank with you, I do not much believe in 
it. Of the two principal elements of which it is composed, vanity 
and egoism, I have too little of the former, too much of the latter, 
too much coldness withal in my character to suffer from it. My 
life has been notoriously irreproachable. I figure in polemical 
literature as an instance of a man who has lived in contact with 
the demoralizing influence of the stage, and will yet go to Heaven. 
A la bonne heure ! 

I am coming to the end of my souvenirs and of my cigar at the 
same time. I must convey a coin somehow to that dreary person 
outside, who is grinding now half-way down the street. 

On consideration, I decide emphatically against opening the 
window and presenting it that way. If the fog once gets in, it 
will utterly spoil me for any work this evening. I feel myself in 
travail also of two charming little Lieder that all this thinking 
about Ninette has suggested. How would ‘Chansons de Gamine ’ 
do for a title? I think it best, on second thoughts, to ring for 
Giacomo, my man, and send him out with the half-crown I 
propose to sacrifice on the altar of sentiment. Doubtless the 
musician is a countrywoman of his, and if he pockets the coin, that 
is his look out. 

Now if I was writing a romance, what a chance I have got. I 
should tell you how my organ-grinder turned out to be no other 
than Ninette. Of course she would not be spoilt or changed by 
the years—just the same Ninette. Then what scope for a pathetic 
scene of reconciliation and forgiveness—the whole to conclude 
with a peal of marriage bells, two people living together “ happy 
ever after.” But I am not writing a romance, and Iam a musician, 
not a poet. 

Sometimes, however, it strikes me that I should like to see 
Ninette again, and I find myself seeking traces of her in childish 
faces in the street. 

The absurdity of such an expectation strikes me very forcibly 
afterwards, when I look at my reflexion in the glass, and tell 
myself that I must be careful in the disposition of my parting. 
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Ninette, too, was my contemporary. Still I cannot conceive of 
her as a woman. Tomesheisalways a child. Ninette grown up, 
with a draggled dress and squalling babies, is an incongruous 
thing that shocks my sense of artistic fitness. My fiddle is my 
only mistress, and while I can summon its consolation at command, 
I may not be troubled by the pettiness of a mere human love. 
But once when I was down with Roman fever, and tossed on a 
hotel bed, all the long, hot night, while Giacomo drowsed in a 
corner over ‘Il Diavolo Rosa,’ I seemed to miss Ninette. 

Remembering that time, I sometimes fancy that when the 
inevitable hour strikes, and this hand is too weak to raise the soul 
of melody out of Stradivarius—when, my brief dream of life and 
music over, I go down into the dark land, where there is no more 
music, and no Ninette, into the sleep from which there comes no 
awaking, I should like to see her again, not the woman, but the 
child. I should like to look into the wonderful eyes of the old 
Ninette, to feel the soft cheek laid against mine, to hold the little 
brown hands, as in the old gamin days. 

It is a foolish thought, because I am not forty yet, and with 
the moderate life [lead I may live to play Stradivarius for another 
thirty years. 

There is always the hope, too, that it, when it comes, may seize 
me suddenly. To see it coming, that is the horrible part. I 
should like to be struck by lightning, with you in my arms, 
Stradivarius, oh, my beloved—to die playing. 

The literary gentleman over my head is stamping viciously 
about his room. What would his language be if he knew how I 
have rewarded his tormentress—he whose principles are so strict 
that he would bear the agony for hours, sooner than give a barrel- 
organ sixpence to go to another street. He would be capable of 
giving Giacomo a sovereign to pocket my coin, if he only knew. 
Yet I owe that unmusical old organ a charming evening, tinged 
with the faint sowpgon of melancholy which is necessary to and 
enhances the highest pleasure. Over the memories it has excited I 
have smoked a pleasant cigar—peace to its ashes! 

Ernest C. Dowson. 
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Lert alone with his mother, Roger still remained absorbed and 
preoccupied, conscious of a feeling of security and calm hitherto 
unknown. 

Again and again his thoughts returned to Loyalty—happy, 
exultant, as one who possesses a newly-discovered treasure, or 
unexpectedly finds himself the owner of some priceless gem. 

Up to this time Roger had never allowed his love to have full 
power ; he was for ever repressing it, checking it, holding it back. 
Now he had broken down the barriers, and opened wide the flood- 
gates, and the effect on him was swift and salutary. 

That wavering weathercock whose shilly-shallying he had so 
often despised had vanished—was gone—and in its place stood the 
real Roger, a resolute, headstrong, determined man. 

If he hesitated now, it would be simply to save his mother pain. 
Happiness was already softening his stern nature, and stirring 
within him a tenderness which until now his filial love had not 
known. 

Mrs. Coode, occupied with some household duties, was allowing 
her thoughts to stray by narrow channels to those outlets of 
domestic details so dear and so important to the feminine mind. 
Her fool’s paradise was built on a very frail foundation. She was 
lost in deciding the exact house in which it would suit best that 
Roger should live—how they could manage to dispose of 
Pheebe’s father—what amount of linen she could spare to thuem— 
and how much of her china and glass it was possible for her to do 
without. And in the midst of this, fearing that her son must 
find her but poor company, she put the match to the mine by 
saying— 

“ Well, Roger, I haven't heard yet what ’twas Miss Anne was 
wantin’ of you ?” 

“No, no more you have. Well, ’twas on a little concern of the 
Cap’en’s that she was wishing to speak to me. She can’t meet 
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with anybody to look after the little craft he’s got, and it struck 
Miss Anne that I might know of some one.” 

‘Surely! “Tis a fairish-sized vessel, they tell me.” 

“Qh, but he’s gived up that one. Winter-time comin’ on, he 
thought, for the short cruises he should take, somethin’ smaller 
would answer his purpose as well. So he’s hired the Racer from 
Rowe; it’s bein’ sent to him round to Torbay.” 

“The Racer! From Rowe!” exclaimed Mrs. Coode, echoing 
the words that lingered in her ears. “ Well, I never did! ’tis 
Rowe everywheres now. Whatever’s said, there must be somethin’ 
in the man, for un to get the hold on folks he does.” 

But Roger meant to be proof against saying a word in blame or 
praise of this favourite of Fortune. He had also decided that 
nothing should lead him into another contest and argument with 
his mother; rather than that he would leave the house, not to 
return until the storm had blown over. 

Finding her remark drew forth no response from her son, Mrs. 
Coode continued— 

“ And ’tis somebody to look after she, Miss Anne wants? Was 
’ee able to name any oneto her? Who have ’ee got in your mind ? 
There’s so precious few about here that’s worthy of a recommend; 
and I ’spects that she knew, when she asked for you to give her 
help.” 

Roger was about to blurt out the truth when the latch was 
lifted, and a voice called— 

‘Be ’ee wantin’ of a cheap bit o’ fish to-day, Missis ? ” 

“Not I!” said Mrs. Coode; “so there’s no need for comin’ in.” 

But the intruder was already at the door, his heavy load half 
shifted from his shoulder. 

“Now don’t go to put your filty wet basket down on my floor! ” 
screamed Mrs. Coode, seeing that it was Dunchy, and that he 
hadn’t heard her. 

The old man caught her look rather than the words, and at once 
commenced replacing the burden of which he had sought to ease 
his tired shoulders. 

“Nonsense !—no, mother, you don’t mean that.” Roger, grateful 
perhaps for the interruption, was already at Dunchy’s side. 
“ Here, Pll lend a hand at settin’ it down. By the hoaky it’s 
heavy, though!” and he stood for a moment with it poised, prodigal 
of his young strength. “Idon’t know how you manages to carry 
such a weight on this old bowed back o’ yours ;” and he patted the 
old fellow sympathetically. 

“Tis the prospect of a empty bread barge as does it,” said 
Dunchy cheerfully. ‘I can’t tell,” he sighed, changing his voice 
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“whatever's come to folks now. There don’t seem nobody as 
wants a ferry, not to cross by. How for ever I shall pay that £4 
toll is p’r’aps know’d to old Harry; ’tain’t to me.” 

“Come, now, no bad language!” said Mrs. Coode sharply. 

“You won’t hear none, Missis, from me,” and Dunchy turned a 
twinkling eye on Roger; “I hope I knows better where I is. 
Now, then, to pick out a nice bargain for ’ee,” and he began 
to turn over the contents of his basket. ‘“ What do’ee say to 
sixpence, now, for that lot there?” 

“Sixpence!” said Mrs. Coode, with supreme contempt—* why 
the man’s mazed! P’r’aps you thinks I’m rollin’ in money.” 
And having come over to scrutinize his offer, she screamed into 
his ear: “And if I was, you wouldn’t find me partin’ with six- 
pences for no such raff as there’s there.” 

“Yes, mother, you will,” said Roger, softly ; “give it to him, 
poor old chap!” 

“Tt’s right down ridicklus, Roger. Poor old chap, indeed! 
Drunken old deceiver—that’s the character he better answers to. 
"Sides which, buyin’ what you don’t want, and haven’t a mind to, 
is very poor policy.” 

While the mother and son were talking, Dunchy, quick to spot 
Roger’s advocacy, was keeping up a running fire of flattery. 

“T’s sure o’ gettin’ the rids of it all, Missis, if you buys the 
fust lot o’ me. I allays says, I’d sooner have Mrs. Coode’s hansel 
than any—its safe to bring luck with it, come what may;” and 
he gave a tremendous sniff, accompanied by an upward movement 
of his hand to his nose, so that, as he afterwards explained to 
Loyalty, the old woman mightn’t see how near the lie went to 
choking him. 

“If you likes to take fourpence,” said Mrs. Coode, “you can 
lay what you've took out on that dish there; but I sha’n’t give 
no more.” And, irritated by Roger’s remonstrance, she turned 
sharply to him, saying— 

“Be quiet, Roger, do!—anybody ’ud think I couldn’t buy a bit 
0 fish now. Don’t you harry yourself that I ain’t actin’ fair ; ’tis 
more, now, than it’s worth; and that he knows, the cheatin’ old 
vagabond.” 

Dunchy clenched the bargain by putting the fish where he had 
been told. Mrs. Coode, whose rule was never to break into silver 
while you had pence by you, went to search for some coppers 
which she had left upstairs. 

Roger seized the opportunity of slipping into the old man’s 
hand the money he had been mulct of. 

“ Thank’ee kindly,” said Dunchy. “ Ain’t there no good turn 
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I could do for you?” and he pointed his thumb in the direction 
in which he supposed Roger’s interest to lie. 

“Are ye goin’ down there?”—Roger was speaking into 
Dunchy’s ear. 

“Iss, sure, I can, if you wants me.” 

“Would ’ee say, then, that I didn’t bring the boat back, and 
I'm going round this evenin’ after her—past Shag Cliff, and on 
that way; and us two, she and me, could row back together.” 

“ And so chate the ferry,” said Dunchy, delighted. ‘“ You knows 
the right course, you does, to steer a chum clear o’ Poverty Bay.” 

“Oh, we'll make all that straight afterwards.” 

“No fear. But then, is it all straight now atween you and she 
—like so?” and he smoothed the back of one hand with the palm 
of the other. 

Roger nodded his head in assent. 

“Yes,” he said, laughing, “‘ we’ve done with all that,” and he 
crossed his two first fingers together, “for once and for ever.” 

Dunchy made a quick movement round, peering up into Roger’s 
face with a nervous, earnest scrutiny. Satisfied apparently with 
the expression he found, he seized the young man by his two 
hands. 

“Swear you'll strive to make a happy woman of her?” 

“Tl do my best.” 

‘God Almighty help you, then; you’ve got gived you one of 
the lovingest hearts He ever made. Be tender in ycur usage 
of it, Roger Coode.” 

Roger shook the hand that still held his own, to show that 
such was his intention; and Dunchy, evidently relieved, went on 
to say— 

“Why if a maid like that had a-tooked up with me when I was 
a youngster I should be a smart man still, ’stead o’ a broken- 
down, worthless old beach-ranger. Ah, ’tis the women that does 
it all.” 

“ What's that about women?” said Mrs. Coode from the top of 
the stairs. 

“T’s givin’ your son a word o’ warnin’, Missis, tellin ’un to be 
careful in the choice of em. Females is ticklish handlin’.” 

‘“‘ Warnin’, indeed!” and she snorted contemptuously. “Iss, I 
dessay ; much good there’s in it from such as you. There, take 
yer fourpence!” and she threw the money to him. ‘“ Now then, 
off you goes!” 

“Yes, out with you,” said Roger, pushing Dunchy by his two 
shoulders in front of him. “Stand over against the wall there, 
and Pll ups with your cargo o’ fish.” 
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“T’m blamed,” chuckled the old fellow, “ but her ways must be 
catchin’. That’s Loyalty all over, that is. Helpin’ to lift, and to 
car’y, and, all the whiles, makin’ out ’tis nothin’ but fun and frolic. 
To think now,” he continued, while Roger arranged his load, 
“that at last *t has comed to plain sailin’ atween you and she. 
I reckon,” and he lowered his voice to a whisper, “’twas this— 
the elbow-crookin’ as did it. "Tis amazin’, what a tot or so more 0’ 
grog will bring out of a man, and I advised ’ee to it when you 
was goin’. I see you was on the fly then.” 

Roger winced a little, but it was unperceived by Dunchy, who, 
shifting so as to settle his basket comfortably, continued—- 

“ And the quandary her put herself in about ’ee. To be sure! 
Why, her forded over the stream? Iss, and forded it back agen 
too, so as to make certain you'd ha’ been seed home all right.” 

“ What! down by Thorn Gap ?” 

“Down by Thorn Gap; and was dreenin’ wet to the skin, too.” 

Roger drew in his breath as he said something which Dunchy 
could not catch. 

“Eh! what was that ?” asked Dunchy roughly—“ TI didn’t hear.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, and then, speaking into the 
old fellow’s ear, Roger repeated, “ Bless her.” 

“ Amen,” said Dunchy, “Amen, Roger;” and with a farewell 
nod he went his way, leaving Roger to go back into the house 
again, and rejoin his mother. 

But Mrs. Coode was no longer where her son had left her. 
She was busily employed in cleaning the fish which, she averred, 
“wouldn’t be worth a brass farden if left till the morning.” Her 
temper too was ruffled. Roger had vexed her by giving her this 
unnecessary trouble, as well as by making himself, as she con- 
sidered, over free with Dunchy. 

Believing that she had heard the gist of Miss Anne’s 
communication, her curiosity did not suggest that she should 
immediately enter again on that subject; and, a neighbour running 
in to ask for information from her, as to the best method of 
dealing with a boy who had just swallowed a brass button, she 
yielded to the importunities that she would later on step in, and 
put into effect her own peculiar method of trying to shake it out, 
while holding him turned upside down. 

Thus set free, Roger strolled off. He was not sorry to be alone, 
and he settled to go to the Shag Cliff and await Loyalty’s coming. 
He was anxious to tell her of the prospects he had of being 
employed by Captain Hamlyn; and this bringing certain pos- 
sibilities before him, he paid no heed to how far he had gone, 
when a servant from Ferrers House stopped him. The man was 
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bringing a note from Miss Anne, which said, that on thinking 
over Roger’s offer it had occurred to her that the simplest plan 
would be for him to take round the Racer to Torbay. That 
at Brixham, at the address which she gave him, he would find 
Captain Hamlyn, and then the necessary arrangements could be 
made between them. She added that if Roger would settle with 
owe about the taking round the boat it would save her trouble 
and any further delay. 

No arrangement could have been more to Roger’s satisfaction. 
He dimissed the man, telling him to say that he would at once 
carry out Miss Anne’s instructions; then he retraced his steps, 
and knowing it was too late to find Rowe at his yard, he hurried 
back to Greentree. 

Rowe was at home. Phecebe, Roger thanked his stars, had just 
set out to see her two aunts before going on to chapel. 

“T was lookin’ for ye to step up,” said Rowe a little loftily. 

“Oh, was you? You see I couldn’t well ha’ done it before, ’cos 
until a half an hour ago I didn’t know what was Miss Anne’s 
wishes.” 

“Miss Anne!” echoed Rowe. 

“Yes, ‘tis she’s brought me here. I’m, by her desire, to take 
the Racer round to the Cap’en, to Torbay.” 

“Oh!” said Rowe, rubbing his ill-shaven chin to conceal his 
disappointment ; “I thought p’r’aps ‘twas on another matter 
relative to a conversation which took place atween me and your 
mother. I’m mistook, it seems.” 

“Well, yes; and to speak plain, I don’t care to enter on that 
subject, Mr. Rowe, not just now. It’s one that me and mother 
don’t see quite in the same light together. I’m obliged to you 
for your good opinion of me, but all the same I'd rather be as I 
am. If things turn out as I hope they will, ’m going to enter 
with the Cap’en for a bit of a spell. I fancy he an’ me will hit it 
off with one another.” 

Rowe’s beady eyes might have shot venom from his anger. 
Like his daughter, now that others wanted Roger, he seemed to 
him of double value; but, true to his mean nature, which lacked 
the courage to express the indignation which would have been 
reasonable in him, he hummed and hawed a little, and then 
stammered out— 

“Oh, well, I ain’t goin’ to force upon ’ee a offer that scores 0’ 
hunderds would give their necks to have made to’em. I’ve said 
once, and I say it agen, that there’s the business, and I’m willin’ 
for you to enter on it with me. There ain’t no hurry, though; 
you're going away, but I s’pose you looks to come back agen ; and 
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when you does, why, there you'll find Rowe’s buildin’-yard still 
standin’ where you left un.” 

“Yes, I hope so; and thank ye, Mr. Rowe, for your goodwill 
to me.” 

Roger was vexed with himself that he could not take the man 
more graciously. Without doubt it was a splendid offer that was 
being made him, and the inability to accept it was perhaps at 
the bottom of Roger’s irritability. 
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Tue hour was not late, although the sun had long sunk to rest, 
and the creeping shadows had swallowed up every trace of golden 
glory. The fading light left the land hidden in mist; the sea, 
shrouded and grey, was not stirred by a ripple. Not a sound 
tv be heard, not a soul to be seen, save Loyalty, waiting for 
Roger. Lost in the happiness that had come upon her so 
unexpectedly, she was going over the events of the afternoon, 
repeating those vows of love which they had exchanged with 
each other. 

Suddenly she was encircled by two arms which folded her in 
their embrace. 

“Roger,” she said, without turning her head. 

“Oh! so you know ’tis me;” and while speaking he bent her 
head, so that he might kiss the lovely face. “Have I kept you 
waitin’ long? I didn’t mean to.” 

“Tt don’t matter if so. Dunchy came down, and when he told 
me I set off to once.” 

“Td the mind, this time, to be here first, and should have, too, 
only I was met with a errant to go on for Miss Anne. What was 
it, do you think, that she wanted of me this afternoon ? ” 

“T couldn’t tell, no ways, whiles you’m crickin’ o’ my neck as 
you be,” she said, smiling up at him. 

Roger’s lips stole the smile, and then he dexterously shifted 
her position, so that her head nestled close under his, and made 
her face conveniently near. 

“ Well, then, and what was it that Miss Anne wanted ?” 

“First and foremost, to give me the lies you'd been tellin’ of 
to her. Oh, you may open wide your eyes, but I know. How 
that I didn’t care the snap of a finger for you—and that all the 
love was on your side.” 
Loyalty’s face grew rosy red. 
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“Qh!” she said, with a little happy coo. “That's all, is it? 
Well, and it’s true.” 

“You dare to say so!” and under pretence of giving her a 
shake, Roger tightened his clasp of her. “ Why, it couldn’t be; 
it ain’t in the nature of things; maidens haven’t the power to 
granted ’em. A man worships with his whole body—like me; and 
they tells me—that poor mazed young Hockaday r 

“The silly!” exclaimed Loyalty contemptuously. “I ha’n’t 
got patience to hear tell o’ the way he’s going on. But there ’tis, 
the belvin’ cow is allays soonest to forget her calf.” 

“Ah, yes—didn’t I say, that’s like the women. You musn’t 
expect of ’em any feelin’.” 

“You don’t want me to have no feelin’ for he, eh—do ’ee ?” she 
asked coaxingly. 

Entranced by the beauty of her face, whose witchery had never 
so powerfully appealed to him before, Roger stood twirling round 
his finger one of the little locks of hair which strayed like tendrils 
over her forehead. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” he said dreamily. “ Tis different with 
me now; somehow, I’ve got to fancy as how I can trust you.” 

“Then you ain’t jealous no more?” 

What woman could ever resist putting that question to her 
lover, and being satisfied with a similar answer to that which 
Roger made? 

“ Oh, don’t you mistake there. Where I was a handful jealous 
before, I’ve got in me what ’ud fill a seventy-four now. “Tis the 
one demon which love hasn’t drove out. He’s tucked up, and is 
sleepin’ sound and comfortable, but God help the one as rouses 
him; there'll be a heavy reckonin’ to pay.” 

Loyalty smiled as if this speech of Roger’s did not displease 
her. 

“What is it, now,” she said, “about Miss Anne? I know 
*twasn’t only to tell on me, that she sent for you to go to the 
House. 

“No, that’s comin’; and when you hear it, twill be a bit of a 
surprise, I fancy.” And thereon he repeated to her Miss Anne’s 
request, and the offer he had made to her. 

‘And you means to stick to what you said, Roger, and enter 
aboard the Cap’en’s vessel ?” 

“T should think I did! Why, look what that means to me!— 
constant employ, reg’lar pay, and the givin’ of a home to you,” 
and he strained her to him passionately, “ without the leavin’ of 
you, and havin’ to go to sea. That’s been the white feather that’s 
regularly took my courage away. Turn where I would there’s 
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nothin’ that ’ud help to wrench that pill down, and I couldn’t face 
it nohow.” He bent into a hollow the palm of his hand, and in 
it rested her chin. “To think,” he said, tilting upwards her 
face, “‘that other eyes was gloatin’, feastin’ on the sight of this, 
and I, famished and starved, was kept away. No; *twould be 
easier to have throwed my arms round you and jump’d into the 
sea.” 

“You'd have my leave to,” she answered, her heart speaking to 
him through her eyes. “I shouldn’t mind—I'd rather so. Often 
I've pictured us two, hugged close, close, lyin’ to bottom of the 
sea, the waves singin’ as they washed us over, and the sun 
warmin’, or the moon lightin’ up where we lay.” 

“And the crabs gnawin’ at our toes and settlin’ down in our 
eyes. No, my girl, no—we means to live. Live,” he repeated 
exultingly, “and love, and be as happy as the days is long.” 

Loyalty heaved a deep-drawn sigh. 

“What for?” he asked; “don’t that thought content you?” 

“Yes ; only——” 

“Only what? eh?” 

“Why, when you made mention of the Cap’en—as you spoke 
his name—a clutch seemed to catch my heart, ’cos o’ grandfer,” 
she said in explanation. “He’s downright mad agenst un.” 

For the first time since their reconciliation, one of the old black 
frowns passed over Roger’s face. 

“Oh, well, you'll soon be done with carin’ for anythin’ 
grandfer may say in praise or blame.” 

“Yes; but now ’twould make him rant and rage like any untied 
tiger. He ain’t over pleased at Ned Hockaday’s goin’ away. Not 
that he cared for Ned, but—well, they’re hand and glove, grandfer 
and the father ; and if ’twas to come out now "bout you and me, 
and o’ top of it that you was with the Cap’en—from night to 
mornin’ he’d be flingin’ it up at me, swearin’ and cursin’, as he 
knows how to, ’til ’twould be more than I could bear. No, Roger, 
promise not to say nothin’ of it to nobody—'twon’t be for long— 
and whiles I’ve got to be with th’ old man, let it be peace so far as 
it can. Two or three times, with both our bloods up, ’t has gone 
pretty nigh to bein’ murder, I can tell ’ee.” 

Roger made a noise between his teeth, showing that this 
arrangement vexed him. 

“There’s been so much backin’ and fillin’ already,” he said 
discontentedly, “ that I wanted now to put an end to it, and begin 
fresh, all square and above board. I know what’s in the past has 
been my own fault, and I’ve despised myself for it. The manli- 
ness was gettin’ reg’larly took out ’o me with the shilly-shally 
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way I went on. It’s surprisin’ to me, ’tis, that you could ever 
have looked over it, Loyalty.” 

“Well, then, ’cos I have,” she pleaded, “ give way in this to 
me?” 

“T don’t see howI can. For one thing, I’ve already made a 
clean breast of it to Miss Anne.” 

Loyalty gave a little rippling laugh. 

“Oh, Roger, however could ’ee find the face to.” 

“Come ; didn’t you do pretty much the same ?” 

“Awh, well! But then Miss Anne’s a woman.” 

“The more reason that she should lend her ear tome. Never 
you fear: Miss Anne knows how to spell love. She learnt that 
lesson from somebody else afore she listened to you or me.” 

Loyalty nodded assentingly. 

“Iss, I b’lieve; and if the Cap’en’s comin’ down near here 
now, should bring ’em together, wouldn’t that be a joyful 
day? I wonder whatever ’tis has kept ’em for so long parted 
asunder ? ” 

“Oh, well, you see,” said Roger, “ gentlefolks like them don’t 
set about their sweetheartin’ same as you and me may. They’ve 
got to call in the lawyers with their jawin’ tacks hauled aboard, 
to settle all about the property and that; and then there’s the 
consent of the parentses—that must be gived to ’em.” 

“Yes,” said Loyalty, her face lengthening, “and that puts it 
into my head about your own mother, Roger. What d’ee think 
she'll say about me? You haven’t told her, I ’spects; have 

ee?” 

“Not as yet, I haven’t. I’m only waitin’ to go home to do it, 
though.” 

“Poor soul! There'll be a bitter drench for her to swallow.” 

“Nonsense! Stuff!” said Roger hastily, not without a twinge, 
though, at the pain he knew he should cause her. 

“JT pities her from my heart, that I does,” continued Loyalty 
earnestly, “though she wouldn’t never credit my doin’ so. I 
know what the thoughts o’ me must be to her,”’—and she gave a 
quick-drawn sigh,—“ and I don’t make no wonders of it, neither, 
Roger,” and she looked up coyly at him; “if ever we has a son, I 
should be very partickler who he took up with to marry, more 
specially if he was to favour his father.” 

“You mischief!” said Roger, catching her to him. “If the 
whole world was to gainsay you, ’twouldn’t be to me the balance 
of a feather’s weight, so as you would go on lovin’ me. You must 
swear to do that, though, Loyalty.” 

_ “Yes, I swear.” 
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“ And that nothin’ shall nevermore come to part us two?” 
“ Nothin’.” 

“ Nor nobody ?” 
“Nor nobody, be they angel, man, or devil. There, will that 
satisfy ’ee?” and she laughed merrily. ‘Can’t ’ee pitch on no 
more for us to swear to?” 

“No,” said Roger, laughing in his turn. “I take it that'll 
about do; but it’s only fit that we should make it all square. I’m 
off to-morrow morning, you know.” 

“Yes, but only for the one day.” 

“Well, that depends on how the oracle works. Miss Anne 
seems to look on the affair as settled ; and if so, I shall only have 
to go and report myself, and bide my orders.” 

“ And not come back? But you won’t have no kit with ’ee.” 

“Oh, that'll soon be set straight. ‘Sides, if this talk about 
takin’ up his quarters at Plymouth turns out true, why when I’m 
there I shall be home, as you may say ; nothin’ more than a walk 
between.” 

“And every day I could come up here and wait for ’ee, on the 
chance; and if you was sailin’, us might signal one to the other, in 
goin’ by.” 

The plan was such a happy one that they began at once to 
exchange ideas as to the signs to be made; and being at that 
blissful stage when every discussion is subject to great interrup- 
tion, they were surprised to find that the clock had struck ten. 
Roger, while still detaining her, reproached himself for keeping 
Loyalty out so late, salving his conscience by assuring her he did 
not mean that it should happen again. She, wholly indifferent to 
the lateness of the hour, only entreated him not to insist on 
accompanying her home. The idea of going to fetch the boat was 
early abandoned, in consequence of Roger’s delay; and the two 
now took their way back to Ferrers. Up to a spot agreed on they 
both went together, and then “ good-bye” was said. “Good-bye ” 
— Good-bye.” 

The word was still ringing in Roger’s ears, his throbbing pulses 
echoing the same, as he stood steadying himself before going 
into the house to face his mother. But Mrs. Coode had already 

retired to bed. Violent opposition from the heels of the button- 
swallower had led to upholding the wisdom of Solomon by the 
administration of a good sound whipping. 

“Which I b’lieve has made my own arms ache more than it’s 
warmed his hide,” she remarked, as she took her way home; and 
then she began to wonder what had become of her son Roger, and 
was told that he had been seen going into Greentree an hour 
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since, or more. Her heart leaped for joy. One thing only could 
have taken Roger there; he had decided to accept Mr. Rowe’s 
offer. 

She set the supper ready for him, took what little she needed 
for herself, and then went up to bed, soon to fall asleep, soothed 
by happy dreams. She saw herself in that Elysium of old age, 
by the fireside of her son, his sturdy children clustered round her 
knees. 

Two or three times she awoke, but feeling no anxiety, she did 
not disturb herself to even look at the time. At length the sound 
of some one speaking startled her. She jumped up. 

“Yes? Eh? What? Is that you, Roger?” 

“ All right, mother, don’t rouse up; “tis too early for you. I 
didn’t like goin’, though, without sayin’ a word, and you was 
abed when I got home. I’m off to Torbay; I’m taking the Racer 
round.” 

“ Racer!” exclaimed Mrs. Coode,” only half awake, “ what 
Racer? Stop, Roger, do.” 

“Can't! Tm late as it is—Rowe’s boat, that I told you 
was hired by the Cap’en. I’m off now; good-bye. If I ain’t 
back by to-morrow, or for a day or two, you knows the reason 
why.” 

“T don’t know nothin’ of the kind,” said Mrs. Coode pettishly. 
“How I do hate for anybody to go flyin’ off this way;” but 
hearing by the slam of the house door that Roger was no longer 
in hearing, she changed her tone. “I can’t make no sense out 
o’ this Racer, and Roger goin’ with her to Torbay. I reckon ’tis 
some fad ’tween Miss Anne and the Cap’en.” 


Cnartern XXVIII. 


CarteToN Hamuyn, to whom Roger Coode was going, was at 
this time some years over forty, singularly young-looking and 
handsome. 

Roger hearing, ever since he was a boy, Captain Hamlyn 
spoken of as “the Captain,” had pictured a grey, perhaps bald, 
middle-aged naval officer; instead of which he found a man so 
very much the reverse of elderly, that it seemed to him he was 
but little older than himself. Something in his face more than 
usually ‘attracted Roger, and a cheery frank manner completed 
the charm. 

Nothing could have been more satisfactory than their inter- 
view. The Racer was all that she had been described. Roger 
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was the very man that Captain Hamlyn was looking for. He 
was immensely indebted, he said, to his cousin Anne, the more so 
as he was leaving Brixham that day to join some friends at 
Teignmouth, to which place he told Roger to follow him. Sailor- 
like, it never entered Captain Hamlyn’s head to consider whether 
Roger had come prepared to remain or not; and, in equally 
happy-go-lucky sailor fashion, Roger took it for granted that 
something or somebody would turn up to take word home that 
his small kit was to be sent after him. 

Nearly a month had passed since that time, and though, 
through Rozzy Ryder joining—Rozzy was younger brother to the 
vanquished Joe —Roger had received his necessary supplies, he 
had not held any other communications with those he had left 
behind. 

In these days of penny postage and sixpenny telegrams, when 
the thirst for news is kept up at fever heat, it seems incredible 
how short is the time since husbands and wives, parents and 
children, lovers, friends were separated for years often without a 
word of communication. 

In the present case the silence maintained in no way seemed 
strange to Roger. His mother knew what had become of him, 
and that he was all right, therefore there was nothing to write 
about to her. And though his heart strongly urged him to send 
a letter to Loyalty, he suppressed the desire, knowing she would 
have to ask some one to read it to her. 

Naturally he felt some anxiety to know how matters had gone, 
what was thought of his refusal of Rowe’s offer, how his mother 
took the matter, and whether his keeping company with Loyalty 
had got to be known. That his mother would suspect he felt 
sure, and that she would be grievously pained and disappointed 
was as certain; still he had great confidence in her love, and 
fully believed that in spite of her ambition she would in the end 
forgive him if he proved to be a happier, better, though less 
prosperous man. But prosperity was not done with for ever. 
‘There were other means for getting on in life besides joining 
Lucas Rowe; and if such an old curmudgeon as he could turn a 
penny-piece into a pile, surely Roger might hope to do something 
of the same kind. In the leisure that much idle time left him 
his thoughts turned over many schemes, and he was more 
than ever anxious that they should get to Plymouth, where 
Captain Hamlyn still spoke of taking up his quarters for the 
winter. Several times hopes were raised by the Captain an- 
nouncing his intention of presently siarting; but true to his 
nautical training, his movements were never to be implicitly 
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relied on. He would go toa place intending to spend weeks in 
it, and for no given reason be off the next day. He would go for 
a day, and a month later he would still be found there. 

Rozzy, who possessed a wonderful faculty for getting an insight 
into the reasons for everything—whether they turned out true or 
false seemed of minor consequence to him—gave it as his belief 
that it was in some way to do with “ petticoats.” 

“Here!” exclaimed Roger, who like many men was exceedingly 
rigid with youngsters regarding morals, “stash that, and don’t 
let me hear nothin’ of it agen.” 

“’Tain’t none o’ my makin’s up,” said Rozzy, aggrievedly. 
“When I was up to House there ashore, I heard some of ’em 
talkin’ about it.” 

* All right,” said Roger; “ you let ’em talk.” 

“That’s just what I did do.” 

“Yes; but another time don’t you hear.” 

“Oh, I don’t see that. Better hear what’s agin the Cap’en, and 
that, than be deaf.” 

“T don’t ask ’ee to be deaf. What I wants is, you should be 
dumb.” 

“Then so well us was clane out o’ the world,” grumbled Rozzy. 
“Td rather—iss, fay I wud.” 

Although Roger had sought to silence Rozzy, he had more than 
his suspicions that there was some truth in what the lad said. 
The Captain, usually taking up his quarters at the principal 
hotel of these sea-side towns, would soon become an object of 
interest and remark to the knots of men always gathered 
near. The captivating, deferential manner natural to him 
with all women was termed by them “ gallivantin’.” Flirting 
without a purpose had not then spread to a lower class, and 
they did not judge very charitably of “soldier and navy officers’ 
philanderin’s.” 

Even Roger, attracted to him as he was, could not divest himself 
of a certain amount of prejudice. He was by no means so sure 
that he still desired to see a union between the Captain and Miss 
Anne. “Afore,” he soliloquised, “he gets the rights o’ callin’ 
that angel his own,I should like to feel there was no mistake 
about his bein’ in a way worthy of her.” 

To be quite worthy, Roger did not believe was within the 
possibility of any man’s power. Miss Anne to him was some one 
sacred, set apart from the rest of frail humanity, and nothing 
could have so fully convinced him that the course he had taken 
with Loyalty was a right one, as the outspoken approbation of 
Miss Anne. 
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October had been stormy, but November, that much-abused 
month, brought, as it often does, fine weather and warm. The 
Captain, very well amused by a visit he was paying at Kingswear, 
had lately made but little use of the Racer. Roger, going as 
usual one morning for orders, was told to pack up the traps and 
take the boat round to Plymouth. To hear was to obey; but the 
Captain, whose plans had been rather upset by a sudden change 
of mind in a friend, detained Roger by seeming to be irresolute. 

“ First-rate day for you,” he said; “wind fair, though not 
much of it.” 

“ Plenty, sir, for what we shall want. Was you thinkin’ at all 
of comin’ with us? ” 

“By George, Coode, the very thing! Excellent! That’s 
what I'll do. ‘The Kingsbridge coach will easily take anything 
we can’t ‘stow away. Come, bear a hand, and let’s be off. 
Now I know what I’m going to be after, I’m in a deuce of a 
hurry.” 

A man less well-trained than Roger might have smiled. When 
was not the Captain in a hurry, especially concerning anything 
fresh ? 

Hasty, eager, impetuous, the bane of Carleton Hamlyn’s life 
had been to do first, and decide after; and the result was that 
reflection usually brought regret. 

But in this instance his satisfaction increased as he realised 
what he was going to do. Day by day that hankering to settle 
down in his own home with Anne was growing stronger on him. 
Only, how was it possible to bring it about ?—how to seem suddenly 
to disregard barriers which for years he had led every one to 
believe were insurmountable! If now, without anything new 
occurring, he went back to Ferrers and married his cousin, it 
would very naturally be asked, what, in Heaven’s name, had 
prevented him from so doing long ago? And then, regarding 
Anne? There again came the tug-of-war. In what way could 
he possibly account to her for the more than extraordinary silence 
he had maintained ? 

Compunction, remorse, for the true cause had long since died 
out. There was left behind a scar, but for years past now that 
had hardly been tender to the touch; yet, like the strange, 
contradictory beings we are, the fear of expressed wonderment, 
perhaps of ridicule, from those about whom, in ordinary affairs, 
he cared nothing, deterred him mostly from taking any decisive 
step in what he began to feel would make the happiness of his 
future life. 

Curiously sensitive in his avoidance of anything likely to cause 
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him pain, Carleton Hamlyn, during these past years, had even 
shunned a near sight of the coast line of his inheritance; now, 
with Roger, he meant to goas near as might be inshore, and enjoy 
a good look around. 

Full of spirits as he usually was, the fine day and freshening 
breeze made them rise higher. He talked over plans for the 
following summer, discussed the merits of the larger vessel he 
had had, and wondered if, after all, he should have to take to her 
again. 

“T don’t know,” he said, with a quick-drawn sigh, “unless 
something unforeseen turns up, that I could do much better than 
go off for a long cruise somewhere. I’ve had a goodish spell of 
shore-going for me, and by the time April comes round, I shall be 
quite ready to up stick and away.” 

“The pity was, sir, you bein’ stopped from keepin’ afloat, and 
havin’ a command.” And Roger glanced at the Captain’s empty 
sleeve. 

“ Ah, yes!” and he looked ruefully down at it himself. “One 
of the fortunes of war, Coode. It was pretty warm work, I can 
tell you, when that friend took leave of me. I was at our gallant 
Nelson’s side;” and, as was the custom with many of his followers, 
at mention of the hero’s name the Captain raised his hat. “ Ah, 
well! "Twas almost worth an arm, to lose it in such company.” 

“You've seen some service, sir, in your time, too.” 

“Service! God bless my soul, I should think I had. It’s all 
very well now to ruty-tu-tu up the army, but what I want to 
know is, where would these fine red-coated gentry be—a set of 
Johnny-raws as they mostly are—if our gallant fellows hadn’t 
knocked the frog-eating, parlez-vouing, mounseers into cocked 
hats long ago.” 

The jealousy between the two services was at this time very 
marked and bitter, and the Captain, once set going on the stirring 
events of the time, launched forth into naval grievances and 
wrongs, and the ill-treatment and unfairness they were receiving ; 
which all went to show that war being over, and this confounded 
peace set in, the navy was going to the dogs. Beguiled by this, 
to every sailor of that and many a later day, all-engrossing 
topic, the Start, Bolt Head, Bolt Tail, were weathered one after 

another, and then came a sudden lull. The Captain did not 
speak, he was looking eagerly around him, taking in, one after 
another, every familiar point and bearing—of Bigbury Bay,— 
of Borough Island, where in a cockle-shell of a punt he had gone 
at the risk of his life to eat, at some unholy hour, hot lobsters ; 
the entrance mouth of the river which ran up to Mothecombe, 
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Pamfleet, Efford—houses in which he had passed many a happy 
day. Forgetful of those with him, lost to all around, a look 
came over his face, which made Roger sign to Rozzy to seem 
occupied with him in something in the opposite direction. A 
returning sense of not being alone, a pulling of himself together 
again, made the Captain draw in his breath and seem to offer some 
explanation by saying— 

“ After all these years, looking at the old places takes me back 
to the days when I was a youngster. Lord!” he exclaimed, “if 
there isn’t still standing there, the very stump of the old tree that 
marks the spot where that poor negro from the ship, wrecked close 
by, was washed ashore. He died, but they saved the dog; don’t 
you remember him ?—old Beppo, that my uncle, the Admiral, had 
—perhaps before your time, though. And there’s the church—the 
dear old church—and—that place below, what’s that ?—a house ? 
No, surely not?” 

Roger hesitated—but Rozzy had already rushed in, and proud 
of his topography, was saying : 

“°Tis where th’ old Jake George lives to, sir. They calls it 
the Cot—he built it hisself, didn’t he, Roger ? ” 

Roger vouchsafed no answer. 

“Jake George?” said the Captain—“Jake George?” he 
repeated ; “do you know the man, Coode ?” 

“Oh, most about, sir, knows him, and don’t know, I’m sorry to 
say, much good of him.” 

“T see Loyalty George,” said the irrepressible Rozzy, as if the 
recollection had only just come to him. “Her was down to quay 
the——” 

But the Captain interrupted him. “Loyalty George! is she 
his——” 

“ Granddaughter,” said Roger quietly ; “everyone calls her 
George ; she was never known by the father’s name.” 

Captain Hamlyn gave an almost imperceptible nod of the head. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “I know—I know;” and he continued 
silently gazing, while Roger eagerly scanned the stretch of shore 
in search of Loyalty. But to-day not a trace of any living being 
was to be seen. ‘There were rocks green, rocks brown, hidden 
under sea-weed, or standing up sharp and bare, all jostled side by 
side, with broken shiny reefs running out from them. There were 
tiny bays, whose many-coloured shingle glistened in the sun, over 
which the high tide lapped soothingly, and huge holes which 
showed like caverns, up into which the big waves trumpeted and 
roared with deafening fury. And raised above, yet still under 
shelter of the Clifi’s lee, Fairstoke Church showed out her grey 
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walls mantled in greenery ; the few hardy trees around gnarled, 
bent, whitened by the constant baptism of foam and spray. Like 
its sister church in Ferrers Bay, it lay nestling near, and though 
three miles away from the village—as it stands now—those who 
died at Fairstoke were carried by their friends to sleep their last 
sleep in that silent churchyard by the sea. 

Stoke Point was rounded without the Captain speaking another 
word; then out of the train of thought occupying him, he said 
suddenly— 

“This girl—what is she like ?—good-looking in any way ?” 

While the question was being asked, Roger’s eyes had fixed 
themselves on something aloft. As if he had not heard, he got up. 

Here was an opening which Rozzy couldn’t let slip. 

“ Her’s counted a reg’lar right down booty, sir,” he said in a half 
tone, keeping the while a sharp look-out that Roger did not turn 
round; “her’s a—” but something had caught Roger’s ear, and he 
threw on Rozzy a look which made that culprit at once duck down 
his head and throw up his elbow. The pantomime was not lost 
on the Captain, who usually found much diversion in the conduct 
of the two. Rozzy held Roger in much greater awe, and often 
felt a sympathetic pity for the Captain, “who when he axed of un 
a question, couldn’t get for answer beyond a yesorano. §o well 
bea Maltee man, or a Lascar Injun, if you’d got to sit mumchance 
without makin’ no use o’ your tongue.” 

Roger’s back being again turned, the Captain made a sign that 
Rozzy should keep silent now, but that he would make further 
enquiries of him ; and not returning to the subject, he began asking 
about the crabbing, trying to see if he remembered by name 
any of the men engaged in the trade now. This led on to illicit 
trading ; and Hockaday being mentioned—“ Yes,” Roger said, 
“ there was one child still living—a son—who, he thought, had 
recently gone off to sea.” 

The mention of Ned Hockaday and his going to sea suggested 
much to Rozzy, who, in anticipation of the tale he would tell, 
puffed out his cheeks and hugged himself tightly with his arms. 
This movement, intended to be quite confidential, irritated Roger, 
who, crossing over to where he was sitting, muttered, as he bent 
over the boat’s side— 

“What are ye doin’ that for, you young fool, eh? Mind I 
don’t knock ye overboard. Out there !—d’ye hear.” 

“Tss,” said Rozzy stolidly, “if you was to,I should most like 
be drownded, same as you’d ha’ been if Loyalty George hadn’t 
come down Shag Clift and saved ’ee;” and he looked up at the 
butting crag they were just coming to. 
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“What's that?” said the Captain quickly. “Saved ?—saved 
who? You was it?” and he looked at Roger. 

“Tt happened, sir, years ago”—Roger spoke with indifference— 
“T was a mere lad at the time.” 

“A lad, were you? Ah! and this child—her age ?—let me see?” 

“‘She’s now a woman grown,” said Roger stiffly, vexed with the 
conversation being brought again to Loyalty. It was not only 
that with men of the Captain’s class he did not wish to speak 
about her, but, with the knowledge of Captain Hamlyn’s par- 
ticular relations with the family, the less any bygone recollection 
was stirred up, the better it must be for him. 

“A woman grown!” repeated the Captain. “A woman grown, 
did you say?” 

“Well, sir, from eighteen to twenty, or somewhere there- 
abouts.” 

“So she must be,” and he sat for a minute or two dreamily. 
“Twenty years—Good God! how long ago that seems to me !— 
twenty years!” and rounding the great mass of stone, thick 
covered by the gulls fanning their wings while uttering their 
plaintive cry, there came in sight the grey buttress of Ferrers 
House, that side which looks out on the sea, where the wall is 
supported by the carved griffins over the door. 

Yes, twenty years had passed since on the steps of that door 
he, Carleton Hamlyn, had said good-bye to home, to happiness, 
to Anne. 

He turned his head away—over his face a shadow came—into 
his throat a choking lump. “Surely no other man had been so 
sorely punished for an act of folly.” 


Cuarter XXIX. 
At Plymouth Dock, there is, or was, if the besom of improvement 
has not swept it away, a row of houses in Richmond Walk, 
called Baker’s Place, principally let as lodgings in that day. It 
was here that, after some delay, Captain Hamlyn took up his 
abode. The Fountain Inn he didn’t care for; the old Prince 
William Henry—scene of many of his midshipman adventures— 
might prove as a stopping-place a trifle rackety. Moreover, in 
furtherance of certain schemes and plans from which he built 
castles in the air, the Captain’s desire was to have rooms to 
which he might ask ladies—Anne and Miss Yelland, why should 
they not come? Already, in fancy, he saw them seated there. 
For the Racer nothing could be more convenient than this situa- 
tion. The harbour of Stonehouse Pool was quite handy, the 
landing-place under Mount Wise not a stone’s-throw away. 
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During the weeks they had been there, Roger had had no reason 
for discontent at the liberty given him; whenever he had asked 
for leave the Captain had never said no. Through Rozzy he had 
come to understand that Roger and Loyalty George were keeping 
company, and more than once he had tried to sound him on the 
matter ; but about Loyalty, Roger could not be brought to breathe 
a syllable. 

Nervously anxious to seem at his ease, the Captain assumed a 
tone of jocularity, prefacing what he had meant to say by telling 
Roger that he was glad to hear he’d an eye for a pretty woman. 
But the solemnity with which this pleasantry was received made 
it fall as flat as ditch-water ; and the Captain assured himself that 
in some things Coode was a prig, and it was of no use trying to 
get anything out of him. 

But if Roger’s secretiveness and reserve irritated the Captain, 
he had ample revenge in the garrulity of Rozzy, who, inflated 
by the importance of being listened to, eagerly told all he could 
pick up at every oportunity. 

“ Roger and Loyalty was to be married before long. Th’ ole 
Mrs. Coode was mazed about his takin’ up with she. Roger might 
have married Phoebe Rowe if he’d been minded to, but he was 
always after Loyalty. It began with him givin’ a warmin’ to 
Rozzy’s big brother Joe for gamucksin’, and jackactin’ afore her 
like so!” and Rozzy conveyed by a gesture the insult intended ; 
“and then her saved his life at ‘Shag Cliff. “Iwas there they 
allays met to now. LEvenin’ times you’d often see her leanin’ 
agenst the stones, on the chance that p’r’aps he’d come. Some 
chaps wondered ; they—Rozzy reckoned—was jealous. For her 
as a purty-faced one,” he said; “there ain’t any I see here, and 
there’s lots of ’em hangin’ about, is fit to hold a candle anighst’ 
her. Her hair, all curly and that, and her cheeks red as two 
pineys, and her eyes they rolls so—round and round. He’s goin’ 
to see her Thursday. I took the word to ole Dunchy that you’d 
gived he leave. She’ll be there, no fear.” 

The Captain took a shilling from out his pocket. 

“There’s no need,” he said, “ for you to say to Coode what you 
tell me. Here!” 

Rozzy touched his hat, while his mouth stretched nearly from 
ear to ear. The Captain’s innocence tickled him immensely. 

Tell Roger! Why, he would have broken every bone of his 
body. 

Rozzy was, alas! is still, of a fisher-village growth; hard work, 
heavy burdens, scanty food, tell on mother and child. He was 
cunning and sharp in self-interests or preservation, quite com- 
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petent to carry on the routine of his ordinary occupation and 
daily life, yet something was wanting in the mind, something to 
develop it beyond the instincts of an animal. 

As Captain Hamlyn walked away, a plan, the germ of which 
was already planted, developed itself. He would see this girl— 
would see for himself what she was like. Fascinated by this new 
curiosity which had lately taken possession of him, he could not 
rid himself of the idea; it returned to him constantly. His wish 
was that he could have had a sight of her unobserved, and if 
things had gone on in their natural way, this might have been ; 
but as it was, no sooner was he settled at Dock than Anne, 
in the ‘oddest way, started suddenly for Weymouth, saying she 
should be back in a fortnight, instead of which, there she 
was now, and perhaps there she intended to remain the whole 
winter away. 

Very huffed and put out of humour, it was evidently of no use 
waiting for Anne, and after this he tried to stifle the desire, to put 
it aside; but strive as he did, or thought he did—for combating 
with inclination had never been the Captain’s way—the desire 
only grew stronger, until, like the emotionally-feeble man he was, 
he called Roger back after he had let him go; and this being 
Thursday, said : 

“Oh! Coode, it had quite slipped my mind, but I want you to see 
after a dog they’re keeping at Thancks for me—to bring it back, if 
it’s any worry. I’m afraid I said I didn’t want you, didn’t 1? Will 
this make any difference? Ifyou have Friday, will it be the same?” 

“Quite so, sir. Whatever day suits you is all the came to me.” 

And after listening to the rest of his directions, Roger went, 
leaving the Captain already regretful of the step he had taken. 
Still, to take it for nothing would be very absurd. The thing he 
thought he’d do would be to send for a sort of gig he was in the 
habit of hiring, and have it driven by a road turning out of the 
Plymouth road, which he knew, to the top of a certain lane near 
Niton, where he could get out, and—well, do what he might then 
feel inclined for. ‘There was no reason to decide more now. 
How often had this very indecision landed Carleton Hamlyn into 
the most perilous situations, out of which there was no way 
without falling into temptation. 

“Somewheres about four,” Rozzy had given as the hour of 
meeting, and half-way between three and that hour Captain 
Hamlyn reached the spot he had decided on. 

Telling the groom not to expect him for an hour, or perhaps 
more, he got out to reconnoitre. The motive which had brought 
him had given way by this time to a host of recollections crowding 
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thick one on another. At an angle, over a gate, partly unhinged 
and stuck, which Carleton lifted, laughing like a schoolboy to hear 
its familiar creak again, a back view of Ferrers House could be 
seen. He walked on to a point which one of the windows over- 
looked. Why not go on—on to the point he had meant? He 
might get a sight of the girl in passing, and from a dip near strike 
into a path which would lead him up to the house. 

Full of fresh plans, he walked along, casting his eyes here and 
there as he went. Nature’s face if left to nature’s hands alters 
but little; the very blades of grass seemed as he had left them 
twenty years ago. 

“ Baw!” 

Captain Hamlyn started back. From behind a bush some one 
had jumped up, and was now standing more startled than he. 
The eager look of happy expectation was still in the large lustrous 
eyes, the smile had not left the half-parted rosy lips. Never, 
never in his life, he was saying to himself, had he seen such a 
divinely exquisite creature, and quickened within him stirred a 
newly-created love, an unselfish, pure affection, such as he had 
never before felt. 

“T—I thought——” 

The Captain came to the rescue. 

“That my name was Roger, did you think ?” 

“Oh, you knows, then,” she said, relieved. “Yes, I took your 
step for his’n, ’cos ’twas he I was lookin’ to see.” 

“Tm afraid for to-day youll be disappointed.” 

The homeliness of her speech somewhat destroyed the illusion. 
Oh, that she but had an educated tongue! 

“Did he ax ’ee to tell me so ?” 

“Well, to say the truth, I didn’t tell him I was coming. I 
have tried several times to draw him into talking, but he doesn’t 
care to speak to any one about you.” 

“No, I reckon; it ain’t very upholdin’ to un to have to own 
he’s took up with such as I.” 

The Captain’s brows were slightly contracted. 

“ Any way,” he said, “I had made my mind up to see you, so I 
told him I'd give him leave another day.” 

Loyalty’s face betrayed her horror; her eyes at once fixed 
themselves on the sleeve of his missing arm. 

“Why, you're the Cap’en! Oh, my!” 

“My dear child,” and he caught her by the hand, “for God’s 
sake don’t shrink from me as if I was your enemy!” 

“No,” she said earnestly. “I don’t hold ’ee as that, any- 
ways.” 
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“That’s right, that’s right. 
should feel any hatred to me.” 

“T don’t. Grandfer talks, but I never joins in. You couldn’t 
help what father brought ’pon his own head. They that breaks 
the laws must pay for’t, though they’m drove mad, as he, poor 
soul, was, through bein’ dragged off from house and home.” 

Captain Hamlyn did not seem to listen; for a moment he 
seemed lost in contemplation. Looking at her fixedly, with 
growing pride and admiration, “ Lovely!” he murmured; “ most 
lovely!” And then, smiling at what he was saying, he added: 
“ You know it, don’t you? You know that you are lovely?” 

“ Well, I’ve heard it often enough to,” she said, indifferently ; 
“not that I sets much store on my looks. You'm handsome, too, 
and knows it, I reckon, just so well as I do.” 

The Captain laughed delightedly. 

“Then we're a handsome pair,” he said; and as he spoke he 
threw his arm round her waist. 

“Here, none o’ that,” and she moved quickly back from him. 
“T never allows no liberties to be tooked with me.” 

“ Liberties, my child! Mine are not liberties, it is that I love 
you, I r 

“Oh, iss, so do the rest of ’em, only I'll be loved at a distance, 
if ’tis all the same to you.” 

“ But you don’t understand.” 

“ No, nor I don’t want to, neither.” 

“Listen, Loyalty. You'll let me call you Loyalty, won’t you ?” 

“Well, you’ve took French leave, it ’pears to me.” 

“Yes, but look, what I want is to do you some good, to be of 
benefit to you in some way. Come now, tell me—tell me some 
wish you have? ” 

“T ain’t a got none.” 

“Nonsense! no wish?” 

“Well, not none that you could satisfy. I wishes th’ ole Mrs. 
Coode wasn’t so spitish, but so well wish for the moon, as to look 
for any change in she.” 

“And you should have the moon if I could give it you. Ah, 
how different everything would be if I had you to be with me and 
to care for me.” 

“La bless ’ee,” she said innocently. ‘“ You never heerd tell of 
no maid as was as awkward with her needle as I am; and as for 
choors, what I does is all of a muddle.” 

The Captain was getting a good flavour of gall mixed with his 
cup of happiness, but he swallowed it all bravely down, saying 
with a smile— 
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“ My dear child, I meant—if you lived with me, so that I could 
take you about and show you things, and teach you anything you 
wanted to know.” 

In an instant the smile on Loyalty’s face was swept away, and 
in its place came a look of outraged indignant anger. 

“Look here,” she said, “ what have I ever done to you that you 
should come offerin’ your insults tome. Haven’t ’ee spoilt my life 
enuf as ’tis? Have ’ee forgot whol am? Is the moosic 0’ one 
set o’ gibbet chains in your ears so sweet, as to set ’ee hankerin’ 
after more? What did ’ee take me for, then? Did ’ee think to find 
me falled so low that I should ‘ Thank ’ee’ for whatever mud you 
chose to fling at me ?” 

Distressed beyond measure, the Captain put out his hand. 

“ Loyalty,” he cried, “ my—my dear girl!” 

“ Now don’t anger me with no names.” 

“You don’t understand me,” he said helplessly. 

“Qh, don’t you fear that—iss, I do; ’tis me that’s past under- 
standin’ with you. Only,” and she made a step forward, “that 
you ain’t worthy for un to waste his strength ’pon, I'd turn ’ee 
over into Roger’s hands, so you might learn the maulin’ he gives 
to such sort as you be.” 

“ Loyalty,” groaned Captain Hamlyn, irresolute as to how best 
he should undeceive her. 

“Loyalty!” she sneered, echoing him. “ Yes, ’tis Loyalty has 
had the dealin’s with such black-hearted raskils before, and has 
set the score of her name all over ’em!” and with her hands 
before her she stood trembling in her wrath. 

“ God help me,” cried Captain Hamlyn. “ What am I to do ?-- 
keep this wretched secret from her, and lose the last chance of 
peace and happiness and reparation given tome? Tellher I will, 
tell her I must. Loyalty,” for she had already turned away, 
“come back and listen to me.” 

“ Listen to what?” she said roughly. 

“To something Iam going to say to you.” He stopped and 
stood for a moment, looking fixedly at her. Within him was 
welling up a fresh spring of affection, of respect, towards this 
being, born of him; he had forgotten the deplored accent, the 
uneducated speech, the homely sing-song of the Devonshire 
tongue—all was swallowed up in the new-found pride he felt for 
her. Surely, in some way, the feelings, the natural outgoing he 
had for her, must be shared. 

“T cannot part with you in this way,” he began. 

“ Oh, that'll do,” and she would have turned away, but he forced 
her to remain. 
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“God forgive me if I am wrong in what I am doing—there is 
no one left to bear the blame but me. Up to now the’ secret has 
been mine; not a living soul else knows it. Loyalty, you are my 
daughter ! ” 

She stood a statue of stone—not a word, not a sign—she did 
not even look at him. Her eyes were fixed, but in them was no 
expression. 

“Your mother, poor soul, was a gentle trusting creature. I, 
Loyalty, was young, the only excuse for me. The war broke out, 
I was hurried off to sea, and she, knowing not what else she could 
do, consented to marry Kellow. How or from whom he learnt 
what was the truth I never knew; but, from the moment he saw 
I was on board his ship, believing that I had added to my other 
wrong by being the instrument of his being pressed and carried 
off to sea, he swore that he would be the death of me, and soon 
dealt the blow which proved fatal to him.” 

“Though ’twas you most deservin’ of it ?” said Loyalty sternly. 

“ And I would have willingly paid the penalty. All that man 
could do I did to save him, but the task was a hopeless one—he 
suffered on the following day. Now do you understand?” 

“What you says I do, but I’ve only got your word for it.” 

“And you can never have any other.” 

“Well, bout that I ain’t so sure, If ’tis true, grandfer knows ; 
if he don’t, you’m tellin’ me a lie.” 

Captain Hamlyn seemed to stand at bay again. 

“ But doesn’t anything here speak to you, tell you that I’m 
your father ?” 

“Tf it does, I shouldn’t give credit to it; scores o’ times it’s told 
me the other way, when I'd ha’ given worlds not to belong to that 
danglin’ body and them whitenin’ bones.” 

“ At least you'll say good-bye to me now,” and he held out his 
arm to embrace her. 

“No, I sha’n’t, not that way. As I’ve told ’ee, I can’t trust to 
"ee yet. On your own showin’, you’ve allays been one of the 
deceivin’ order.” 

He looked at her reproachfully. 

“That’s very hard on me,” he said. “Those that haven’t been 
tempted generally are hard.” 

“Then I must be so soft as dough.” 

“T don’t find you so; on the contrary, you won’t in any way 
trust me.” 

“The pity is the poor soul I calls mother hadn’t treated ’ee the 
same. I should ha’ been spared drainin’ many a cup 0’ sorrow 
dry.” 
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The Captain nodded his head, while beating with his foot on 
the ground. 

“Then is this to be the end?” he said, “ that you won’t listen, 
won’t trust, won’t believe anything I say? Oh, Loyalty!” 

“ You forgets the lump it’s come upon me; but I promise, now 
lve heerd, I'll find if it’s false or true, and if it turns out as you 
say——” she hesitated. 

“You'll let me see you again ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Meet me here, at this place ?” 

“T don’t know; I can’t be sure bout Roger’s likin’ it. Where 
do ’ee live? Haven’t ’ee got somewheres where you goes to when 
you’m ashore ?” 

“Yes, certainly I have. I'll give you my address, and you'll 
write to me.” 

“T can’t; I don’t know how.” 

“But when you want to send to Coode, what do you do?” 

“T don’t never want to; if I did I should ax Dunchy to go.” 

“ Well, let Dunchy come to me.” 

“Yes, I don’t mind leavin’ it that ways. I'll send word by he, 
then, when I’m comin’. And on this bit o’ paper,” the Captain 
had torn a leaf out of his pocket-book and given her, “is writ 
down where you lives to? All right; you'll have to holler to 
him, ’cos he’s so hard o’ hearin’.” 

Again the Captain stretched out his arm. 

“You won’t trust me, then ?” he said reproachfully. 

“No, not yet I can’t.” There was relenting in the tone. “’Fore 
all, I’m Roger’s promised wife, and nothin’ must happen to make 
me hang my head in face of he.” 


CuHarteR XXX, 


On her way back to the Cot, Loyalty was filled with a tumult of 
emotion. Everything in life seemed changed, unsettled, unreal. 
What might happen next she did not know. 

In spite of the doubts she had expressed to the Captain, a 
something told her that what he said was true; not the instinct 
which he had desired, but the recollection of her grandfather's 
vile abuse, the curses and imprecations she had heard him utter, 
never against Kellow, whom at times he mentioned, but always 
against her father. And one especial vituperative epithet came 
back that, when his rage had been at its height, the brutal old 
man had used towards her, this now came back with a significance 
that left her little doubt. 
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Suddenly her heart would beat in a sort of ecstasy, and she 
would hold her head up high, to be followed by a chill brought by 
the fresh disgrace cast on her; and her ‘steps would lose their 
elasticity, and her whole figure would seem to relax and droop. 

To have it out with her grandfather—that was her main object 
now. This evening he was unluckily away. Wakeham had sent 
for him to go to the Mewstone, and a message from him meant 
that some night-work was coming on. 

Loyalty was forced to go off to bed without there being any 
sign of old George’s return. When she awoke the next morning 
it was to find that he had evidently come back, but had gone 
again. A cross piece of wood significantly placed in a particular 
spot indicated what was on hand, and was a sign to Loyalty to 
make the preparations which fell to her share. These occupied 
her until the afternoon, when, with the prospect that Roger 
might come, she made herself what she termed “tidy and 
all-a-tant-o.” 

Fresh and sweet as a rose in June, she took her way to the 
Cliff, in expectation that her lover would come. The hope of 
seeing him was not quite its usual unalloyed bliss. Loyalty could 
not help feeling that unless the Captain had spoken there was 
something that for the present she must conceal. It was a secret 
not her own, neither had she yet arrived at a decision of how much 
it would be right for her to tell. Would it make any difference 
to Roger? Would it make him think less or more of her ? 

While debating this question she did not hide herself as 
yesterday she had done, but with strained eyes stood looking out 
afar, her heart beating quickly, when, after a time, she saw Roger 
coming along. 

“So you thought to see me?” he said; and Loyalty was glad 
that her face was still hidden against his, when he went on to say, 
“ You was in the tantrums, I reckon, when I didn’t come yesterday 
afternoon ?” 

“TI ’spected you was kept by somethink, or that somebody 
wanted ’ee,” she said hesitatingly. 

Roger laughed. “Tish, these gentlefolks!” he said, “they is 
amusin’. They don’t know what next to be up to theirselves, nor 
what to set them about ’em doin’. Nothin’ else ’ud serve my lord 
down there, but to send me buznackin’ off after some dog he’d 
left up to Thancks. Sucha fool’s errant togoon! They reg’larly 
guffawed, all of em up there. But they know what he is, and for 
that matter, so do I. Ina deal he does, there’s many a deuced 
sight worse ; and in others, there ain’t many better.” 

Loyalty, by this time assured that the Captain’s visit was 
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unknown, was able to look at Roger. She managed her deception 
very cleverly, and would have defended herself by saying she had 
served a whole apprenticeship to the acting of lies. 

“ You gets on with un very well?” 

“ First-rate ; capital. He’s always very chummy with me.” 

“Does he ever make any mention of grandfer?” She did not 
dare to say “of me.” 

“No, never, but once; he asked me if I knowed him; that 
was all.” 

“Ts he in any ways a gay sort o’ man?” 

“ Well, bout that I can’t give not a right down plain yes or no. 
"Tisn’t that I’ve seen anything, still, for all that, I ain’t so prepared 
to give my consent to his havin’ Miss Anne.” 

Miss Anne! Could Miss Anne know ?—was this the meaning 
of her kindness ? 

Loyalty’s silence was interpreted by Roger as pain; and to 
soften it he added, “’Tis only my misgivin’s, remember—lI’ve 
nothin’ to go by.” 

And the conversation slid away from this topic io their own 
affairs, just then very engrossing to both of them. Roger was 
going home to see his mother. Somehow he couldn’t help fancying, 
he said, that she was coming round ; he thought he saw a difference 
in her. 

Poor Roger! This wish was so paramount in him, that he was 
constantly catching at some straw of hope. 

Mrs. Coode’s disappointment had been cruel, the more bitter to 
bear, because of the certainty with which she had buoyed herself. 
It had taken all the time of Roger’s absence to school herself to 
play the part she meant to, for come what might, she was deter- 
mined that no one, least of all her son, should see the anguish his 
two decisions gave her. 

The first time that Roger came home, he was anxious and eager 
to enter into explanations, but Mrs. Coode on the very threshold 
silenced him. She had no wish, she said, to be told any more 
than she already knew. He had settled his own affairs as best 
pleased him, that was enough for her. 

“Tis your own life, Roger,” she said, “though I gived it to 
you; and the way it’s spent, you'll have to answer for, not me. 
Also the woman you choose for wife; you marries her, I don’t. 
You’ve got to live with her; thank the Lord, I haven’t. While 
breath is spared me, I sha’n’t never forget you're my son—the 
only son of his mother, and she a widow.” This was said with a 
poignancy that went through Roger like a stab. “Neither am I 
in any way afeard that I shall lose that respect you've always 
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gived tome. So long as I’ve the shelter of a roof, to that home 
you'll be as ever welcome. What I’m possessed of in this world’s 
goods will all be yours, only you'll have to wait for it ’til it 
pleases God to take me. And this being understood between us, 
there’s never no need to go back to it again. There'll be plenty 
to talk bout in what’s goin’ on around; we can leave bygones to 
be bygones.” 

This speech of Mrs. Coode’s had been carefully prepared, thought 
out, considered, prayed over. Once delivered, she could by no 
artifice of her son’s be brought back again to one of the subjects 
it contained. She did, as she said, talk of everybody and every- 
thing ; but Roger felt that between his mother and him the great 
wall of China had been built up, and they were as far apart as 
though she lived in Europe, and he in Asia. The estrangement 
pained him; it took away the relish of coming home, and he 
would go from her with his heart heavy or hot with anger. And 
having given him a frigid good-bye, Mrs. Coode would hasten to 
the upper window, and there stealthily watch him out of sight. 
The fulness which came ready to choke her she resolutely pressed 
down ; even to herself she would not admit the anguish which 
was making every hour of her life more bitter. Her neighbours, 
chilled by the austerity of her demeanour, spoke of her as taking 
“her trouble hard.” Some of the more daring spirits tried by 
a word of sympathy to stick a pin or so into her pride; but Mrs. 
Coode’s armour was invulnerable, and they left her saying she was 
a most onnatural woman, they didn’t believe she’d got any feeling, 
or knew what it was to be sick or sorry. 

Naturally, the incident had caused an unacknowledged breach 
between her and Pheebe. Old Rowe, too, was not over cordial to 
her. Circumstances had made it seem more desirable than ever 
that he should have Roger as a partner, and, like the small- 
natured creature he was, he felt sure the failure was the fault of 
somebody. It was Mrs. Coode’s, Phoebe’s, of either or both, so long 
as he could continue to nag, nag and worry. And Phobe—true 
daughter of such a father—followed the same plan, so that the 
two of them were constantly quarrelling. 

When later in the evening Roger again met Loyalty, he told 
her he couldn’t say for certain when he should be over again. 

“T’ve been turning it over in my mind,” he said, “and I don’t 
feel so sure that sendin’ me off after that there dog mightn’t ha’ 
been a bit of a hint for me not to ask for leave quite so often ; 
and as I shall want a day or so soon—well, about Christmas, 
say——” 

Here the anticipation of that event for which the leave would 
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be needed gave rise to so much interruption that Roger, careful 
not to keep Loyalty out with him too late, hurried to say 
good-bye. 

“Then I sha’n’t see ’ee for ever so long?” she said. 

“No.” 

“ But you'll come if you can?” 

“Well, if he says I must, I shall have to.” 

“Shall I go and coax un to let ’ee, eh ?” 

“ Let me catch ee at it.” 

And shaking his head at her, Roger turned away; and swiftly 
Loyalty recollected of whom she was speaking—in the happiness 
of the hours she had been passing with Roger, the startling 
announcement of the day before had slipped her memory. It 
was too late that night to begin speaking to her grandfather, 
added to which, if he had returned, it was not certain that he 
would be alone. Except what her sharpness and the knowledge 
of her earlier years led her to guess at, very little connected with 
these “secret runs” was known to her now, most of the active 
work being carried on by Wakeham at the Mewstone. That 
something was up she was certain by that boy o’ Wakeham’s 
hanging about the Cot, as for days he’d done. She would have 
to make sure he was out o’ the way before she spoke, for the 
young ferrit ’ud suck in every word you let fall. 

As she foresaw, Jake George was not at home when his grand- 
daughter returned, neither did she see him until the afternoon of 
the following day; then, coming in with a load of wood which 
she had been along the shore collecting, she came upon the old 
man sitting by the fireside. 

Unable to rid herself of the fear in which she stood of him, 
now he was there face to face for her to speak to, her courage 
began to ooze away. 

“Oh lors!” she groaned inwardly, “ won’t he out with a volley 
o’ oaths the minute I lets fire,” and her eyes glanced rapidly 
round to see that there was nothing in the way handy for him to 
fling in case he was minded to. “I'd best go out and see if that 
boy’s anyways near,” she thought; in reality to give herself a 
further respite, and she lingered, looking rather aimlessly around 
while she debated how she should best begin. 

With a sudden bolt forward she was indoors. ‘ Look here,” 
she said, in the rough loud tone which had become habitual to 
her when speaking to her grandfather, “I wants to hear from 
you what there’s to tell about mother and my father. Who was 
he, eh?” 

George laid down his pipe, and slowly turning round, looked at 
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her. Satisfied apparently that there was nothing new or strange 
in her appearance, he as slowly turned round again and resumed 
his smoking. 

“Come,” she said, this time her voice a little unsteady, “ you 
heerd what I axed—just you give me a answer. The name o’ he 
I’s got the rights to call father ?” 

He uttered a half-smothered savage yell like the infuriated 
howl of a wild animal; then jumping up, he seized by its back 
the seat he had been sitting on, and raising it, made as if he 
would dash it at her. The violence of the action, and the 
murderous expression which accompanied it, would have made 
most women faint with fear; it was what Loyalty needed to 
steady her. In an instant her nerves were iron; she felt within 
her the courage of a lion, and that she possessed a lion’s strength 
too. 

She caught at the chair, wrenched it from out his hand, and 
flung it to the far end of the room. 

“ Have ’ee forgot who you’m standin’ up agenst? I ain’t 
now the poor little helpless maid you’ve many’s the time half 
murdered. Where I’ve a pitched that settle I could pitch you, 
and won’t say I shan’t do it, too, unless you gives me my answer.” 

Choking with rage, the old man could not utter a word. Every 
limb shook as if palsied, and from his throat came a click, click, 
but no articulate sound. 

“Tiger cat!” he hissed out at last. 

“Iss,” she said, “ anythin’ you likes to call what you’ve made 
me, I am.” 

“Who've ye bin with,” he stammered breathlessly; “‘ who’ve 
ye bin talkin’ to?” 

“The man whose wife I hopes to be—Roger Coode. But he 
ain’t got nothin’ to do with the question I wants a answer to. 
Now I knows the meanin’ o’ the name you called me by ”—and 
she leaned towards him, drawing in her breath as if the recalling 
of that name still scorched her. ‘ NowI can tell why ’tis you 
hated, ill-used me; taught me all the evil you did, and would ha’ 
gloated if I'd but fell into the pits you see’d set for me all around. 
{ was his child—that was it—the child o’ he whose ears was set 
tinglin’ with the curses you called down on ‘un, the hell fire you 
hoped to see ’un burnin’ in—and had no claim for father on the 
poor soul as was strung up for dealin’ ’un a blow.” 

Helpless as a caged beast, the old man beat his fists on the 
table, pouring out the most blood-curdling oaths and impre- 
cations. 

“Why didn’t I tear ye limb from limb when you was born?” 
VOL, LXXXII, K 
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he cried. “What did I suffer you to live for? Oh, Susan, 
Susan!” and he dropped suddenly down and buried his face in 
his arms. 

“Why didn’t ’ee?” she said remorselessly; “you'd ha’ been 
doin’ a service then to child and mother.” 

“Tt’s false,” he said furiously ; “’twas the promise I made her 
then that spared ye; the oath I took and sealed on her dying lips, 
that come what might I’d hide her shame—that’s kept me silent 
ali the years to now.” 

Again his head was bowed down, his quivering twitching face 
hidden from view, and Loyalty stood looking at him. Gradually 
there came over her a change—a softening, womanizing change— 
her eyelids trembled, her nostrils worked, the corners of her 
mouth drooped low. She stretched out her hand, then drew it 
back, to put it out again and lay it on the old man’s back. 

“Grandfer,” she said, “you needn’t say no more. Things 
shall bide as they be. You've kept her secret well; no livin’ 
soul shall ever hear it breathed by me.” 

He gave no sign that he had heard. 

“Whoever else’s child I am,” she added, “I’m hers. Can’t ’ee 
think o’ that sometimes, and let it draw ’ee tome? You’m got 
up an ole man, grandfer, now; you ain’t got the strength in ’ee 
you had.” 

“Tis true,” he said, starting up; “ there ain’t no time to lose.” 

“Bout what?” 

“Taking now the vengeance that’s my due.” 

“No, no,” and she forced him into his seat again; “there 
mustn’t be no talk like that. Ill go to—the one who spoke to 
me and make ’un swear a Bible oath never to breathe no word of 
what he told to me again. And, grandfer, us must be differ’nt, 
you and me. Us as got somethin’ to share in now. Think o’ me 
as her child, and I'll never forget so long as I draw breath that 
you're her father.” 

And saying this, Loyalty’s eyes welled over, so that without 
waiting for a reply she went out to where her tears might flow 
freely. 

The old man heard the creak of the door, and felt the puff of 
keen sea air. He raised his head to see that he was alone. With 
difficulty, for his failing limbs would scarcely support him, he 
rose to his feet, dragged himself by the table to the tiny window, 
and looking out saw Loyalty, her back turned to him, standing 
out, below the steps, there. And raising his trembling hand he 
clenched his fist, and, shaking it, called down the wrath of Heaven 
upon her. 











Stonehenge. 


Ir is told of the elder Sheridan that on his son Tom’s defending 
himself for going down into a coal mine by the excuse that he did 
it for the chief reason that he might say he’d done it, the father 
pertinently observed, “Then why the deuce didn’t you say you'd 
done it! ”—and I confess that, being at Salisbury, and never 
ultra-curious about sights, I was not unwilling to take Stonehenge 
in the same way. “And after all,” said I, among other clever 
arguments, “ you see, a man who stays a week at Salisbury and 
doesn’t go near Stonehenge or Old Sarum, is surely a very 
interesting person. I admire a man who can do that, as I 
admire an old country house where, though it is quite old enough, 
neither Elizabeth nor James nor Charles have ever slept a single 
night; as I delight in a ruined castle keep, within fifty miles of 
battering which the horny-handed Cromwell never came; as I 
appreciate an ancient table on which Mary Queen of Scots has 
signed no treaty, or a suit of armour that never figured in the 
Wars of the Roses. Besides, there’s the expense.” But I was 
overruled (not unwillingly, I admit, for ’'m as fond of an outing 
as most men, and only want to have my say against it first), and 
the carriage was ordered, and the lunch stowed away; and on a 
brilliant October morning, just as the Cathedral bell was ringing, 
we trotted out of the town. “You need not hurry,” I remarked 
to the driver as he bent his back and beat his steed, “I have 
lived thus long without Stonehenge. I shall not be disappointed 
if we don’t get there till it is quite dark. And be good enough 
to point out anything of interest on the road.” And then I lay 
back and looked up at the blue sky and the wheeling crows, 
wheeling and circling in the delicate azure like morsels of black 
snow. 

I suppose the driver obeyed my instructions, and pointed us 
out everything there was to see, but I have no recollection of it. 
It is a peculiarity of mine, that when I see a man for the- first 
time, he interests me so deeply just to watch, that I never hear a 
word he says. Often in the country, asking my way, this habit of 
mine has had uncomfortable results, for I forget all about the 
turnings and the styles and the public-houses, and remember 
only the lines round my would-be guide’s mouth, and the shape of 
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his finger-nails, and, on coming to two different roads, am only 
sure that he had the largest mouth I ever saw in my life, with a 
couple of teeth like weather-beaten sugar-cones. So with our 
driver. He was full of information, being a moonraker, a Wiltshire 
man himself, but he was not successful in imparting any of it to 
me. On the other hand, I know all about him, and could write 
you his life at least as complete as that of any ordinary English 
king. And that accounts for the fact that I don’t know anything 
about the road between Salisbury and Stonehenge, beyond that 
sometimes we went up, and sometimes we went down ; and some- 
times we saw gentlemen’s country seats, and sometimes we didn’t ; 
and that when we did stop, it was generally opposite a public- 
house, where man and beast, in collusion, appeared utterly and 
theatrically distressed ; without, however, producing much effect 
upon us, the occupants of the shaky old landau. No, as I say, I 
lay back mostly, and looked up at the sky, murmuring to 
myself— 


“O good gigantic smile of the brown old earth, 
This autumn morning!” 


while my companion read a book, which she cut as she went on 
with a hairpin. 

Now if I had been directed to write an account of Stonehenge 
from anywhere but on the spot, I should, I trust, have done it 
conscientiously. I should at least have produced a picture that 
everybody would have recognised ; I mean, of course, everybody 
who had never been there. It would have been Turneresque, and 
could scarcely have helped opening the eyes of the inhabitants ; 
much as that great artist’s view of Richmond or Knaresborough 
must have opened the eyes of the grocer who lived there, and 
knew every view of it but Turner’s. The atmospheric effects, the 
rolling banks of clouds, the driving rain would have been 
peculiarly grand, and I should have made a great deal of the 
silence and desolation. There would have been flocks of 
buzzards or bustards (am not sure which: should have had to 
look that up), and a few whitening bones of either lost sailors 
or sheep (that I should have had to consider); and then 
towards evening the sky would have parted, and a gleam of pallid 
sunlight fallen on the huge mysterious circle; and then, like 
Byron in his dream, I should have sat on one of the biggest of the 
stones, and (requesting the lighter company to withdraw) have 
peopled the solitude with white priests and mistletoe, and golden- 
sickled knives, and strange monotonous circling in and out. And 
as the sun rose in the ethereal mildness of Midsummer, and the 
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first ray struck on the leaning monster, a lark would have 
twittered, and a human throat have been cut; while all round 
me would have scowled the sombre and forbidding plain, swept 
by a charnel-house blast of death; and as night fell we should 
have heard the hollow tap of the dead drummer. I think that 
people would have preferred my view to the original. 

It was from such fancies that the driver roused me with another 
pointof his whip. Stonehenge? Yes,Stonehenge. That! Yes, 
that; those paltry chips, as they seemed in the distance, from a 
stonemason’s yard in the Euston Road. It was wrong, it was 
irreverent, no doubt, but we really couldn’t help it. We fairly 
screamed with laughter, and I believe I echoed my companion’s 
thoughts when I said it all looked like an ornament discarded 
from the drawing-room table of a Druid dissenter’s semi-detached 
villa at Balham. At any rate she said nothing in reply, and her 
forte is rather contradiction. 

I have been told that there is only one of the world’s sights 
(and that Niagara) in view of which no one has ever been heard to 
express disappointment. If that be true, it is strange that out of 
all the wonders, spiritual and material, on which this restless soul 
of ours tries to feed, and feeding find satisfaction, there should be 
but this one, and this a tumbling, hasty mass of water, in presence 
of which we neither cavil nor sneer, but stand simply dumb, 
satisfied and frightened. Nothing else in the world will do— 
neither fame, nor love, nor wealth; no, not even Stonehenge; 
nothing but Niagara. The soul, fretting and gnawing within, 
ever limping forward unhappily, ever unsatisfied, is carried beiow 
the Horseshoe fall, and, like the wakeful slaves in Aristophanes, 
is lulled to sleep by the mu-mu-mu of falling water. 

“And yet,” said my companion, in her staid tones of reproof, 
“T dare say the littleness lies not in Stonehenge, but in us. Don’t 
the pilgrims of Mecca go just to kissa black stone, and the Ceylon 
people to see a tooth? It is what they bring to the stone and the 
tooth that makes them both wonderful.” “Like appetite,” I 
replied, “ brought to a bad dinner. Idare say. Let us see then 
what we can bring to Stonehenge, for now that we are here, we 
must make the best of it.” 

We took out our horse, and we stuck up our shafts, and, feeling 
somehow as though we were on a race-course, we gave the driver 
acigar. Within the charmed circle (presuming, of course, we have 
not been the subject of a practical joke, but have really been taken 
to the place), the guide, with his back against a fallen stone, was 
studying the local paper in the sun. His pinchbeck spectacles 
were on the edge of his nose, and an old clay pipe was lightly and 
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perilously held between his lips. He never looked at us as we 
walked round him, but went on reading leisurely the ‘ Wilts and 
Hampshire Advertiser and Gazette ’—about the entertainment and 
tea, I suppose, at Chorley-cum-Borley, the recitation by the vicar 
from O. Twist, the duet by Misses Packing from Semiramide, the 
comic song by Mr. J. Budge (encored). ‘“‘ Yesterday,’” I quoted in 
a whisper, “‘a young man whose name up to the time of owr going 
to press we have not been able to discover, fell down opposite the 
Town Hall and sprained his ankle’—that’s what he’s reading! 
Never mind Stonehenge; don’t be disappointed. Let us talk to 
the guide and the driver instead.” 

The guide had been there thirty years. For thirty years this 
intrepid man—an old soldier, as you might guess—had sat from 
March to October in resolute defence of the circle against all 
comers, many of them very angry and unpleasant, himself un- 
daunted, weather-beaten, dry. He was ready to do as much for 
or against us; and that he might get some notion of our temper, 
pointed with his huge stick to an arrangement let into the turf, 
which I had taken for a waterplug in connection with a hose some- 
where, to keep the place fresh and wholesome, but which was 
really a sort of plan. I never heard a word of his explanation, 
but I kept a respectful silence and watched his tufts of eyebrows 
and humorous old mouth, and went wondering whether in a 
Jubilee year, when mayors of twelve months are made knights, 
and gentlemen of all sorts made peers, this staunch defender of 
one of our national illusions should not henceforth be warned off 
this Salisbury turf and take his seat and pension in the Upper 
House. We sat one on each side of him in the sun and made 
him talk; and nobody came near us, and he talked. First of his 
youth, when after some plough-work he went for a soldier, and 
falling gloriously in love, contrary to his commanding officer’s 
orders (for these things are not in the red book), married an 
Irish girl in Derry Cathedral; whose bells as he came out 
with Martha on his arm rang out a rousing peal, having been 
set a-swinging by some chaps in the regiment ; to whom, stinting 
nothing on such a day, he gave half a sovereign. How he went 
back to the regiment at Liverpool, and thence was moved to 
Cork; while Martha, not able to accompany him, since she was 
married contrary to the red book, joined him later and secretly, 
padding it unmolested every step of the way from Dublin; rich 
and rare, if not at least with gems, yet with honest faith and 
true affection. How the gallant Forty-fifth went abroad and the 
pair were parted for eleven years, and how when they returned 
she trudged down to Plymouth to meet him; and how 
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(questioned cynically as to his fidelity all those long Indian and 
Bermudan years) he had had no thought of anybody else, for was 
she not his wife? and had she not all those long summers and 
winters been saving a good bit of money at the wash-tub? How, 
finally, he left the regiment and came to Wiltshire and set up for 
a Druid—a guide, I mean; and, barring the time when he broke 
his leg dancing the Highland fling opposite the Anstruther Arms 
(having had, he admits, just one drop too much), a guide has he 
been ever since, smoking his pipe and reading the ‘ Chorley-cum- 
Borley Advertiser,’ and answering silly questions, for thirty 
years—just the time it took to ripen Hamlet into a melancholy 
and thoughtful young prince, and him, the guide, into a philo- 
sopher, rough and ready as the stones. As for the streams of 
humanity that come and go, he don’t pay much heed to ’em—sees 
‘em, and forgets em; unless, as once happened, the old captain 
of his old company turns up, recognizes and gives him a 
sovereign ; or, as is indeed more common, a Jessamy bride trips 
deftly under the square portals, who last was there a talkative 
little girl, and now is accompanied by a captive gentleman, 
foolishly pulling his moustache; whose pretty Jessamy ways 
and puzzling questions the cunning old guide ever swears he well 
remembers, and is duly rewarded for it out of the captive gentle- 
man’s captive pouch. He forgets ’em all—sees ’em and forgets 
’em, as he sees and will forget us sitting one each side of him, 
with now the noise of holiday wheels and chatter coming off the 
road and over the turf from Devizes. 

Are there any Druids listening, I wonder, on this broad and 
genial October morning ?—or any of the dead chiefs whose 
barrows encircle us like bosses on a huge and curving green 
shield, warped by age and exposure to the sky? What would 
they think of this their sole tenant now, who draws from the 
crown of his old hat a new policy of insurance, and lying back 
with a grunt of content gets us to read the words of comfort and 
assurance to him? ‘That’s the only gospel heard there now, 
illuminated at the top with a view of the office hemmed in by the 
traffic of London Bridge. But at any rate the high priest now, 
as the high priest then, takes the offerings of the devotees; and 
though he sweep not from the altar the barley-cakes, the lambs, 
the honey, yet he stealthily procures a ladder from the farm- 
house a mile and a-half away, and, scaling the summit of the 
loftiest block, gleans one-and-elevenpence in coppers that have 
been thrown up there by pilgrims in their glee; not to mention 
a shilling lying on another, which he means to sweep when next 
the British Association come that way, for a ladder then is with- 
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out suspicion and without reproof. And fragrant traffic !—where 
the June pilgrims eat their cherries, and after the banquet tread 
the stones into the turf, there spring blithe and innumerable 
blossoms from the kernels, multitudinous shy and cowering shoots 
at the base of the sullen monsters, and these, uprooting with 
gnarled and yet tender hand, the high priest packs and despatches 
to Boston, to Philadelphia, even to Gradgrind New York, where 
America’s shrill children with high boots and white faces plant 
and water them, and one day, stifling them in cream, scream and 
devour with hideous iced drinks. 

Our driver, all this while looking at anything but Stonehenge, 
now approached us with a yawn, meaning thereby it was time we 
all had something to eat. The guide looked at him from under 
his tufts, and the driver nodded and showed his yellow teeth. 
They were cousins, and knew all about each other. The one was 
a teetotaller, and the other wasn’t; and that somehow made their 
relationship more amusing and interesting, at least to themselves. 
“T take a drop, and he doesn’t,” said the guide, with a shake of 
laughter ; “and his father and me was cousins.” ‘ How capricious 
is nature,” he meant to say by that, “that makes one in a family a 
genius, and the other a dullard.” And the driver explained how 
the old gentleman made a deal of money, and spent and gave 
most of it away, not even his Irish wife’s reproof keeping him 
from emptying his pockets among the children when they 
followed him hobbling down Amesbury Street. So all the winter 
he spends in cobbling, and even then don’t always have the rent 
ready. 

“Tf youth but knew what age will crave, 
How many a sixpence it would save!” 


“Tt’s a lonely place, after all,” I observed, as we drove away. 
“The cork jolted out of the claret and we could get nothing 
whatever to drink. You can’t have a spot much more lonely 
than that.” And again, as we turned for a last look in the calm 
and glow of evening, “ Let us consider if we have any theory 
about it? It won’t do to go away without a theory. Brought 
there and dropped by the birds? Possibly, if they were cranes! No, 
my own firm belief is the stones were made on the spot. The 
whole place suggests to me a lost secret of concrete.” 
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The Rogue. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 


AvuTuHor oF ‘ TatrLBy HALL’ AND ‘A BACHELOR’s BLUNDER.’ 





Cuapter I. 
KENNEDY THE YOUNGER. 


Four men had been dining together, and were now drinking 
coffee and smoking in a private room of the Café Anglais in Paris. 
Of these the eldest was middle-aged, or perhaps something more 
than that. Burly, broad-shouldered, of considerable stature, 
wearing his thick, grizzled hair cut short a la brosse, and the tips 
of his waxed moustache twirled slightly upwards, he had, even in 
this moment of digestive calm and peace, a certain provocative air 
which seemed to warn all and sundry that, upon the whole, he 
would rather quarrel with them than not. An experienced 
observer of Gallic types would unhesitatingly have pronounced 
this gentleman to be a Bonapartist, a duellist, in all probability a 
deputy ; and the experienced observer would not have been wrong. 
Nobody knows how many duels M. de Castaignac has fought; he 
himself has forgotten; for indeed, although his colossal person 
might seem to offer a mark fair to an antagonist, he does not carry 
in any part of it one single memento of these unnumbered affrays. 
It is perhaps as much owing to this well-known circumstance as 
to the diminished aggressiveness which advancing age may be 
supposed to bring that his encounters have of late years been less 
frequent than heretofore. One thinks twice about wounding the 
susceptibilities of an individual upon whose body it is so very 
difficult to inflict a wound, and who has never been in the habit of 
allowing his adversaries to escape unharmed. 

On his left hand sat a man of a very different description. If 
M. de Castaignac was an unmistakable Bonapartist, Count d’Arcay 
was a not less obvious Legitimist. There is no older blood in 
France than that which courses languidly through the-veins of the 
D’Arcays. Probably it would be difficult for a D’Argay to marry 
anyone but a more or less remote cousin, unless, indeed, he should 
be guilty of a mésulliance, and among the many crimes and follies 
which might be laid to the charge of that illustrious family there 
is no record of so grievous a lapse as this. Consequently, their 
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sole representative at the present day is a frail young man, with 
delicately moulded features, fair hair, pale blue eyes which are 
always half closed, a chin which is seen to recede, despite the 
short, reddish beard which masks its outline, a moderate fortune, 
and no more vices than the majority of his contemporaries. To 
sum up, une quantité négligeable, as his next neighbour might have 
said of him, 

M. Boucher would not say that of himself, nor would anybody 
say it of him; though his capacities are but moderate, his 
experience slight, and his information curiously restricted. Every 
dog has his day, and in these days a Frenchman who is an ardent 
Republican, possesses a thick skin and has sense enough to wait 
for his opportunity, may go far. M. Boucher expects to be 
included in some future ministry, and really there is no reason in 
the world why his ambition should not be gratified. At the time 
spoken of he was private secretary to a minister who is considered 
to be astute; he was to some extent a personage in political 
circles; he was a hard worker; he had abrupt, disagreeable 
manners, and his appearance, from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot, was essentially plebeian. Clever people said that 
Boucher was the coming man. In France anybody may be the 
coming man, and why not Boucher? Leaders of men are not, as 
a general thing, distinguished by low foreheads, snub noses, thick 
lips, and fat hands; but to all rules there must be exceptions, and 
there are many indications that Europe is just now passing 
through an exceptional and transitional stage. If ever the 
Bouchers are to sit in high places, now is their time. 

The fourth member, and the host of this singularly ill-assorted 
party, was an Englishman. Few people, seeing him in such 
company and hearing him converse with his guests in accents 
which had but the faintest suspicion of an alien inflection, would 
have suspected his nationality ; yet when once you had been told 
what was his native land you would have perceived that he could 
not possibly have hailed from any other. Many men have their 
clothes made in London; but only Englishmen look as if those 
clothes belonged to them. Then, again, there are certain attitudes, 
gestures, and fashions of eating and drinking which are peculiar 
to Englishmen. Nevertheless, Oswald Kennedy was an English- 
man of a very unusual kind. That much was shown by his 
audacity in assembling the three men above described round a 
dinner-table. In England he might of course have invited, say, 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Joseph Arch, or any three 
followers of those personages, to dinner, and there would have 
been nothing supremely astonishing in such an invitation; but on 
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the other side of the Channel political differences are more 
forcibly accentuated. The three gentlemen who have been 
mentioned had never met before in private life and would 
probably never meet again. They had consented to do so on the 
present occasion simply because they all liked Oswald Kennedy, 
and because, as superior persons, they felt able to make allowance 
for insular eccentricity. 

Having accepted the indiscreet invitation, they enjoyed them- 
selves far more than they had expected todo. This rehearsal of 
the millennium in miniature was not without piquancy, and it is 
likely enough that the good humour of two out of the three was 
maintained by an inner appreciation of the urbanity and self- 
command which enabled them to tolerate their neighbours. M. 
d’Arcay, it may be assumed, would have behaved himself under 
any circumstances; but perhaps there was only one man in Paris 
at that moment who could have brought Boucher and de 
Castaignac into a small room and kept them for a quarter of an 
hour from flying at one another’s throats. They had now spent 
two harmonious hours together, and had not once suspected that 
their mutual courtesy was in any way due to the influence of their 
host, who indeed was not much of a talker, and whose conversa- 
tional interventions were so neatly contrived that he always 
appeared to be following what he was in reality directing. 

From this it will be perceived that if Mr. Kennedy’s guests 
were enjoying the entertainment provided for them, Mr. Kennedy 
himself was probably enjoying it even more. To look on at the 
drama of life is the amusement of middle-aged and old men; to 
make the puppets dance, upon occasion, is the amusement of a 
very select few, and among that select few one suspects that 
there are more women to be found than men. Certainly one 
would not have anticipated finding a man of Oswald Kennedy’s 
age so employed. He was good-looking, without being exactly 
handsome ; he had a broad forehead which had become a high one, 
through some premature falling off of the curly hair which 
covered the rest of his head; his nose was rather large; his brown 
eyes had a suggestion of melancholy, modified, every now and 
again, by a fugitive twinkle; his mouth, scarcely concealed by a 
yellowish moustache, was the mouth of a humourist, possibly of a 
sceptic—the kind of mouth which so many non-professional men 
of the nineteenth century display to the physiognomist. His 
age might have been computed at thirty or thereabouts; though, 
as a matter of fact, he was not quite twenty-seven. 

Now, a person of any tact who had accomplished the feat of 
throwing a Legitimist, a Republican, and a Bonapartist together 
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would, one might imagine, take some pains to prevent the intro- 
duction of topics likely to lead to a free fight. What proved 
Oswald Kennedy to be, as M. d’Arcay would have said, trés-fort, 
was that he deliberately led them on to talk politics; and it was 
owing to him (little as they supposed it) that they were debating 
these matters from a lofty and disinterested standpoint. 

“In spite of our disasters,” M. Boucher was saying, “ France 
continues to lead Europe. France has pronounced for democracy, 
and Europe, consciously or unconsciously, is following her. The 
day after the Emperor William’s death you will see that the 
Germans will refuse to be any longer slaves. As for England, 
which during many years remained an oligarchy, she has now 
definitely become a republic. The despotism of Russia is com- 
pletely undermined. Turkey is upon the point of being driven 
back into Asia. The Austro-Hungarian monarchy is doomed to 
fall to pieces. I venture to predict that before the middle of the 
next century the democratic principle will be triumphant 
throughout the civilised world.” 

“What is the democratic principle?” M. de Castaignac in- 
quired. 

“Government by the people,” replied the Republican. 

“You mean to say government by the will and choice of the 
people. It is precisely upon that principle that the Empire has 
always relied. Evidently, the people, being fully occupied in 
keeping themselves alive, must delegate the functions of govern- 
ment to some individual or set of individuals. The only question 
is who will do the work best and most economically. It is 
instructive to note that since 1869 the budget has nearly doubled.” 

“You will not, I presume,” observed M. Boucher blandly, 
“hold the Republic responsible for the liabilities bequeathed by 
the Empire?” 

“T hold it responsible for Tunis and Tonquin,” answered M. de 
Castaignac. 

“T dare say we may take it for granted that a democratic form 
of government is always expensive,” remarked the host. 

“ By all accounts, you are likely to find it so,” said M. d’Argay. 
** When you have lost India——” 

“And your colonies,” put in M. Boucher. 

“And your prestige—but that has vanished already,” added 
de Castaignac. 

“Then,” continued M. d’Argay, quietly finishing his sentence, 
“you will perhaps regret having cut your own throats. As 
for me, I am a Reactionist, pure and simple. It is ridiculous, 
perhaps ; but one is born like that. Would you believe that, in 
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nations of Europe quite gently and easily to the devil ?” 

“ You intend that, perhaps, to be synonymous with the restora- 
tion of absolute monarchy ?” said M. Boucher, with a sneer. 

To this he obtained no answer, and a short silence supervened. 

“For my part,” said Mr. Kennedy, presently, “I am quite of 
Boucher’s opinion: Europe is drifting towards republicanism, 
and very likely the experiment will have to be tried. It will be 
amusing to watch, if one lives long enough.” 

“You think it amusing to sink to the level of a second 
Holland!” cried de Castaignac. “ What it is to be a phlegmatic 
Englishman !” 

“Only Kennedy is not so very much an Englishman,” M. 
Boucher remarked. 

“T am very English and not particularly phlegmatic,” Kennedy 
declared, with a smile; “but as I can’t stop the advance of 
democracy, I may be permitted to take a friendly interest in its 
development, which will not, I hope, cost us India and the 
colonies. If the worst comes to the worst, democracies, as de 
Castaignac says, are very apt to produce dictators.” 

“ Where will you find your dictator?” de Castaignac asked. 

“He ought to be discoverable, at a pinch, among the thirty- 
five million inhabitants of the British Isles; but perhaps, after 
all, we shall not want him. What I was thinking of as amusing 
to watch was the probable social effect of democracy.” 

‘You can study it in the country which, according to M. 
Boucher, leads the world,” remarked d’Arcay. “It is the 
apotheosis of wealth, and vulgarity, and war to the knife against 
religion.” 

“In other words,” said Boucher, “recognition of the truth. 
Wealth is power and Christianity is dead.” 

“ Not so dead as you think,” retorted de Castaignac. 

“ Do you believe in it, by any chance?” 

“The question is not one of my personal creed. You are 
trying to fight the Church, and you have had some successes and 
some conspicuous failures. The last word has not yet been 
spoken. How many enemies do you think you have made for 
yourselves by your policy, without counting the priests? Would 
you like me to tell you? Every mother in France. That is a 
serious danger for you, my dear sir.” 

There seemed to be a serious danger that this remark would 
disturb the hitherto academic tone of the conversation. All the 
three men began to speak at once, and it was perhaps just as 

well that an interruption was caused by the entrance of a servant 
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who handed a telegram to their host. Mr. Kennedy glanced at 
it, then at his watch, and laid the blue envelope down upon the 
table unopened. 

The action seemed to tickle de Castaignac, who burst out 
laughing. “No Englishman could be more English!” he ex- 
claimed. “In all France you would not find a man who would 
have done that. And you who say you are not phlegmatic! It 
is a hundred to one that if I could read your telegram it would 
not interest me in the least; yet only to see that closed envelope 
lying there irritates my nerves so that Iam tempted to beg you 
to open it.” 

“Why should I?” asked Kennedy. “A telegram contains 
either a summons or a piece of news. If this is a summons, I 
can’t obey it before to-morrow morning, because all the mail- 
trains have left; if it is a piece of good news, it will keep; if—as 
is much more likely—it is a piece of bad news, I would rather not 
mar the pleasure that I derive from your society by thinking 
about it.” 

“ Kennedy,” said de Castaignac gravely, “I pity your wife.” 

“ But I haven’t got one,” observed Kennedy. 

“You will have one. English respectability demands that a 
man in your position should marry. I pity that poor lady from 
the bottom of my heart; for without any doubt you will drive 
her to end her days in a madhouse.” 

This gloomy forecast of the fate of the future Mrs. Kennedy, 
and the reflections upon marriage as an English and as a French 
institution to which it naturally gave rise, drove politics from 
the field. After a time, Boucher, remarking that he had work 
to do which would keep him up till daylight, took his leave, and 
was soon followed by de Castaignac. D’Arcay lingered a little 
longer, while Kennedy paid the bill, and then the two men 
strolled away together down the boulevard. 

“Well,” said the Englishman, “ how did you find them?” 

“Candidly,” answered d’Arcay, “they wearied me. For the 
first half-hour one was curious to see how they would behave; 
after that they became simply uninteresting. I have not your 
facility for being amused. These beggars on horseback seem to 
me to be actors in a grotesque farce which has not even the 
merit of exciting laughter. The best plan is to forget it and 
them. Fortunately, there are still some pleasant people in 
France, and life is not yet unendurable.” He added, after a pause, 
“T saw Blanche de Révigny to-day.” 

“ Ah!” said Kennedy, stooping to light a cigar. 
“She begged me to recall her to your remembrance.” 
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“That was very amiable of her, but really not necessary. I 
should never forget so charming a person.” 

D’Arcay laughed a little. “There are many men,” said he, 
“who would feel very much flattered at hearing that Blanche de 
Révigny wished to be remembered by them.” 

“ Yourself among the number, perhaps? ” 

“Perhaps. Have you any objection?” 

“ None in the world. When you see Madame la Comtesse, will 
you give her my respectful compliments and say that I will 
endeavour to call upon her some day, if I can find the time?” 

D’Arcay laughed again. “Do you know, my dear friend,” 
said he, “I think I will not deliver that message, if you will 
kindly excuse me. Will one see you at the club to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, in all probability. Good-night.” 

So the two men parted, little suspecting that their paths, 
which for a long time past had run in more or less parallel lines, 
were to diverge then and there for ever. 

Kennedy walked slowly on to the hotel in the Rue de la Paix, 
where he was accustomed to reside when in Paris. On reaching 
his sitting-room, where a lamp was burning, he sank down into 
an arm-chair. He was a man much given to solitude, and, like 
other solitary men, he had a habit of thinking aloud. “ D’Arcay 
was right,” he muttered ; “they were rather dull. Most people 
are rather dull. You can’t strike sparks out of flints without 
friction, and then you have to run the risk of setting the house 
on fire—which is hardly worth while.” By-and-by he resumed: 
“T wonder whether he will give my message. After all, I don’t 
care whether he does or not; what does it signify? Anyhow, I 
won’t see her.” 

For fully a quarter of an hour after this he smoked and mused 
in silence ; then he drew the unopened telegram from his pocket. 
He did not imagine it to be of any importance, although he had 
taken the precaution of looking at his watch before deciding to 
postpone the perusal of it; but when at length his eyes fell upon 
the paper he started and sprang to his feet, a sudden rush of 
colour coming into his face and then slowly ebbing away. “ Poor 
old fellow!” he murmured; “ poor, dear old fellow!” 

He rang the bell sharply twice before a sleepy waiter appeared 
in answer to his summons. ‘“ Has my servant gone to bed?” he 
asked. 

The man rather sulkily replied that he supposed so. 

“Then go and tell him to get up and begin packing im- 
mediately. I shall leave for England by the first mail in the 
morning. See that my bill is ready and that I am called in time.” 
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The telegram, which had slipped from between his fingers, and 
had fluttered down on to the floor, ran as follows: “Gertrude 
Heywood, Bletchingham Hall, to Oswald Kennedy, Hotel Mirabeau, 
Rue de la Paix, Paris. Grandpapa is dying. Please come at once.” 


Carter II. 
BLETCHINGHAM. 


BeneatH the chalk hills of Surrey, and close to the boundary 
line which divides that county from Kent, there stands a sub- 
stantial red-brick mansion which is said to date from the sixteenth 
century, and of which a portion may perhaps have been in 
existence at that comparatively remote period. The three gables, 
the twisted chimneys, and the mellow colouring of the east front, 
where the entrance is, lend it indeed a certain appearance of 
antiquity ; but the southern side of the building, which is that 
seen by those who approach it across the park, exhibits bay- 
windows which are obviously of much more recent construction, 
and brickwork not yet softened down by years and weather to 
the tint beloved of artists. In summer-time, however, not much 
of the southern wall is visible, that side of the house being veiled 
beneath a mantle of wistaria, banksia rose, and Virginia creeper. 
A broad terrace, a sloping green bank, and an old-fashioned 
flower-garden separate it from the park, which is well-timbered 
and fairly extensive. In fact, the distance from the hall door to 
the lodge is, as old Mr. Kennedy used to be fond of informing his 
visitors, a trifle over two miles, a pleasant enough walk up hill 
and down dale, skirting the margin of a broad sheet of artificial 
water and leading across stretches of pasture-land, where cattle 
are feeding in the shade, and where rabbits scurry off towards 
the woods at the sound of approaching footsteps. 

Taking note of all this, and of the coverts which trend upwards 
behind the house to the base of the chalk hills, a man with a taste 
for rural pursuits and rural sports might very well say to himself 
that to be Squire of Bletchingham, with an income of seven or 
eight thousand a year, would be as enjoyable a lot as could be 
desired. Of course there are persons to whom rusticity is hateful, 
and who would not be country squires at any price. One knows 
that such persons exist, because one has met them ; but it would 
not have been easy to persuade old Oswald Kennedy, who never 
saw anybody except his immediate neighbours, that individuals so 
abnormal form any appreciable portion of the community at large. 
Like the statesman who declared that a man who said he liked dry 
champagne would say anything, Mr. Kennedy was disposed to 
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doubt the sincerity of all who professed not to share his own 
tastes. He was a kind-hearted and generous man, wishing well 
to all the world, and promoting the world’s welfare as far as his 
limited means and opportunities would allow of his doing so; but 
it was out of his power to sympathise with those who differed 
from him, and, being perfectly contented himself, he was not very 
tolerant of discontent in others. 

People possessed of characters of that description are usually 
among the happiest of mankind, and there is every reason to 
believe that Mr. Kennedy’s long life was a happy one. Some 
crosses and disappointments he did, to be sure, encounter in the 
course of his earthly pilgrimage, by far the heaviest of which 
was the absence of an heir to the estate which he loved so well. 
Marrying early in life, he had but one child, and that a daughter 
—a most distressing and provoking dispensation, yet one which 
could not be articulately deplored, lest his wife should feel herself 
to be too much to blame in the matter. Privately Mr. Kennedy 
fretted a good deal, but he made the best of a bad business, and 
when, in the course of years, his daughter grew up and married 
Captain Heywood, and had a son, the grandfather was in a great 
measure consoled. The boy would, of course, be his heir—would 
succeed him in the old place, and would, perhaps, also assume his 
name, so that a Kennedy might still reign at Bletchingham. 
Mrs. Heywood assured her father that there would be no difficulty 
about that, nor did Captain Heywood, a not very wealthy officer 
in a cavalry regiment, object to his son’s brilliant prospects being 
saddled with so modest a condition. 

But the position of an heir-presumptive must always be 
precarious. Who could have anticipated that old Mr. Kennedy, 
becoming a widower about the period of the grand climacteric, 
would marry again within eighteen months of a bereavement 
which had seemed to leave him inconsolable, and would, in the 
course of the following year, be blessed by the advent of that son 
and heir for whom he had so often sighed in vain? Nevertheless, 
that was what happened. 

The Oswald Kennedy whom we saw in the last chapter dining 
with his French friends was born into a world of sorrow, and 
Mrs. Heywood, with a bitterness which was perhaps pardonable 
under the circumstances, declared that all men were heartless. 

“Poor, poor mamma!” she exclaimed, though she probably 
meant “Poor Tommy!” She had not greatly resented her 
father’s re-marriage, because the second Mrs. Kennedy was 
almost middle-aged, and it had seemed utterly unlikely that any 
such catastrophe as this would occur. But the occurrence of the 
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catastrophe of course made a difference. A liberal-minded 
daughter may forgive her aged father for marrying again, so 
long as it is clearly understood that what he wishes for is not 
so much a wife as a housekeeper and nurse; but that a man of 
Mr. Kennedy’s age should have a son and exult over the circum- 
stance is enough to try the most angelic temper. 

It must be admitted that Tommy Heywood was rather ill-used 
by fortune. He was only ten years old when his supplanter was 
born, so that there was plenty of time for him to make arrange- 
ments in accordance with his altered circumstances ; still one is 
never too young, perhaps, to have a grievance, and if he did not 
feel his bad luck very deeply at the time it was not for want of 
being told that he was unlucky by his parents. Nothing is more 
apt to make a generous man ungenerous than a half-admitted con- 
viction that he has wronged others, while keeping strictly within 
the limits of his own rights. Possibly Mr. Kennedy was not quite 
as generous to his grandson as he might have been. No one 
could deny that he was entitled to a direct male heir, nor did his 
daughter deny it. If she had flown into a passion with him they 
would no doubt have become better friends; but she did not do 
that. She only sighed at him and looked meekly resigned to her 
fate, and so a gradual estrangement sprang up between them 
which was never quite healed. 

Years passed on; the second Mrs. Kennedy died ; Mrs. Heywood 
also died, while still a comparatively young woman; Tom 
Heywood grew up to manhood and Oswald Kennedy to boyhood. 
It would be difficult to say exactly why Tom Heywood was never 
liked by his grandfather. He was liked by everybody else with 
whom he came into contact, but somehow or other he did not 
manage to hit it off with old Mr. Kennedy, who thought him an 
impudent young puppy, and did not refrain from calling him so 
to his face. He was not often seen at Bletchingham, although 
his sister Gertrude, a grave little blue-eyed child, came down from 
time to time and conquered the old Squire’s heart by her pretty 
face and her gentle, quiet ways. Something like an open rupture 
took place between the grandfather and the grandson when the 
latter was in his twenty-sixth year, and when the former paid 
certain debts incurred by him. “That fellow of yours will ruin 
you, but I don’t mean him to ruin me,” the old gentleman wrote, 
somewhat ungraciously, to his son-in-law upon this occasion. 

Colonel Heywood, who had retired from the service upon half- 
pay, and who was leading an existence in London which may be 
succinctly described by the one word “ whist,” pocketed the cheque 
and the affront. He was a lazy and not very strong-minded man ; 
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he had an impression that old Kennedy ought to do something 
for Tom, and was not free from apprehensions that old Kennedy’s 
prediction about Tom might be fulfilled. Tom had been plucked 
for the army, had had a try at the bar without success, and was now 
about to proceed to the United States with some vague notion of 
making money there. Oddly enough, he did make money there— 
though not more than was sufficient to keep him in food and raiment 
—and, contrary to all expectation, no further demands were made 
by him upon the resources of his relatives in England. He passed 
through some varied experiences before he reached the age of 
thirty, when his father’s death placed him in possession of a 
modest fortune. His sister—as was almost inevitable under the 
circumstances—was provided with a home at Bletchingham; he 
himself did not return to England until some years later. 

“He will never do any good,” growled old Mr. Kennedy; and 
Gertrude, who seldom contradicted anybody, did not contradict 
him, although she happened to entertain a different opinion. 

Neither then nor at any subsequent time did the old man 
interest himself much in that errant grandson of his. He had 
other and more important matters to think about, foremost among 
which was the curious perversity of disposition manifested by his 
son Oswald. Oswald, who by this time had developed into a 
young Oxford undergraduate, had done little or nothing during 
his childhood and boyhood to cause anxiety to a fond parent. A 
certain indolence of temperament, combined with a dormant vein 
of cynicism, may havejkept him from kicking over the traces while 
the early period of his training lasted, but his nature also 
contained a capacity for enthusiasm, and this broke out in a 
startling and unexpected manner before he had been two years at 
the University. Dreadful rumours about him reached Surrey. 
He had, it appeared, taken up the most extreme Radical, not to 
say Republican, ideas, and had proclaimed them in such a fashion 
as to have earned notoriety. Worse than this—supposing, for 
the sake of argument, that anything could be worse—he had become 
an avowed freethinker, if not an absolute atheist. Here was a 
pretty piece of business! Old Mr. Kennedy, sorely perturbed, 
went off post-haste to Oxford to interrogate his son and heir, 
found him entertaining several juvenile esprits forts, and listened 
with open eyes and mouth to the conversation which they 
graciously consented to resume at his request. 

“A nice set of blasphemous young blackguards you seem to 
have chosen for your friends!” he burst out, as soon as Oswald 
and he were alone. ‘Many a lad has begun with dissipation and 
extravagance, and has sown his wild oats and ended as a decent 
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member of society; but hang me if I know where you are likely 
to end, except upon the gallows, if this is the way you start! I'd 
rather have found you in the company of gamblers and tipplers, 
sir—I would, upon my soul!” 

“Perhaps, from one point of view, that would have been more 
satisfactory,” Oswald agreed impartially; “but unfortunately 
gambling and tippling are altogether out of my line.” He added, 
with a touch of that gentle irony which afterwards became 
habitual to him, “Don’t be too much alarmed; the chances are 
that I shall get over this melady if I am severely left alone. 
Most people appear to get over most things, and it is better to 
outgrow one’s scepticism than one’s faith, isn’t it?” 

“T am immensely consoled and edified by your philosophical 
reflections,” returned the Squire, who thought he was being 
laughed at, and was proportionately angry. ‘Possibly you may 
be right, and your vast experience of course entitles you to a 
respectful hearing. Nevertheless, in considering what is to be 
done with you, I am afraid I shall have to be guided by my own 
poor judgment.” 

It cannot be said that the course which Mr. Kennedy finally 
decided to adopt showed judgment of a very high quality. He 
was but little reassured by the discovery that his son’s republican- 
ism was of a purely theoretical description, and that his religious 
opinions, though far from orthodox, were equally far removed 
from atheism. These things, Mr. Kennedy considered, were mere 
questions of degree. After taking counsel with himself (he was 
not much given to taking counsel with anybody else), he abruptly 
removed the young man from the pernicious influences of Oxford, 
and sent him abroad “to see the world.’ He would have done 
better to leave him where he was. Oswald, like most young men 
who take the trouble to think at all, had been shocked and 
startled by his first realisation of the inequalities and injustices 
of life, of the vast amount of preventable misery which is suffered 
to continue, and of the strange discrepancies between the creed 
and the practice of Christianity. Like a great many others, he 
had thought that the world could be and ought to be set straight, 
and that it was his individual duty to bear a hand in the work. 
His father, who might have known something of his character, 
should have felt pretty sure that these cyclones of youth were 
neither wide nor deep, and that in the natural course of things 
they would whirl away, leaving behind them that steady calm of 
acquiescence in the inevitable which the wisest philosophers 
share with the most commonplace citizens. As a matter of fact, 


they did whirl away; only by that time Oswald had both “seen 
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the world,” and had seen too much of it to settle down with any 
comfort to the monotonous existence of a country gentleman. 

His father, whose notions of travel and its advantages were 
those of a bygone generation, had procured for him good introduc- 
tions at the chief European courts, and as he had a natural turn 
for languages as well as a remarkable facility for suiting himself 
to his company, he profited by these to an extent which had 
hardly been anticipated when he was furnished with them. He 
returned to England, after an absence of upwards of two years, 
with tastes and dispositions which, for good or for ill, seemed 
likely to last him his life. His father did not quite know what 
to make of him, and became in the sequel a little afraid of him. 
He was, at any rate, not a Jacobin, which was something to be 
thankful for; but he certainly was not an Englishman of the 
ordinary type, which seemed a pity. If they had continued to 
live together, the father and son might have quarrelled; but that 
calamity was averted by the death of the late Mrs. Kennedy’s 
only brother, who left Oswald a fortune large enough to render 
him free to go his own way and lead his own life. 

He went his way accordingly, visiting Bletchingham from time 
to time, but for the most part residing either in a flat in Victoria 
Street or on the Continent. He understood and was fond of the 
old man, who, however, did not understand him, and perhaps was 
not very fond of him either. Extreme old age had deprived Mr. 
Kennedy of all keenness of feeling. He was certainly more 
attached to his granddaughter Gertrude than to anybody else. 
His grandson Tom, who was sometimes in England, but more 
often in America, he neither saw nor wished to see; his son was, 
of course, welcome when he chose to run down for a week or 
two, but was not greatly missed when he went away. During 
the declining years of Mr. Kennedy’s life nothing was of such 
importance to him as that dinner should be served punctually, 
= that there should be no delay in the daily delivery of the 

imes, 

Those who have outlived the customary span of human existence 
often appear to look upon death as a remote contingency, and 
their departure is also apt to be regarded as remote by those 
about them. If a man be nearer ninety than eighty, and have 
absolutely nothing the matter with him, it seems to be quite as 
likely as not that he may go on living for another ten years. Yet 
when the vital organs are all but worn out a very little will 
suffice to make them cease working; and so old Mr. Kennedy, 
having caught a slight chill one day, was stretched upon his 
deathbed before he well realised that he was ill. 
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Oswald, sitting alone in the little salon of his Paris hotel, after 
he had read Gertrude’s telegram, was sorry and self-reproachful— 
all the more so because it was too late for sorrow or self-reproach. 
He thought he might have been a better son, which was true 
enough, though it may be doubted whether he could have been a 
thoroughly satisfactory son to the father whom fate had assigned 
to him. He thought, too, that he ought to have remained in 
London, in anticipation of the event which had occurred ; and this 
was natural, if less reasonable. He did not go to bed, but slept a 
little at intervals in his armchair until his servant came to call 
him in the morning, when he dressed himself and set out on his 
journey. 

He was very anxious to reach home in time to find the Squire 
alive; for he wanted to tell his father (what he had hitherto been 
a little chary of telling him) that he loved him, to ask and receive 
pardon for the filial shortcomings of which he was conscious, and 
to hear any last instructions that the old man might wish to give. 
The transit from Paris to London might, as everybody knows, be 
accomplished in less time than it actually occupies, and Oswald 
fretted at the numerous delays more than anyone, seeing his 
impassive face, would have supposed. It was tantalising, too, to 
be swept at the rate of forty miles an hour through his own 
county; but the officials at Dover had civilly declined to stop 
the express for him, so that there was nothing for it but to go 
on to London and await the departure of the first down train, 
which happened to be a slow one. It was late and almost dark 
when he reached the little station, where a dogcart was awaiting 
him. 

“Shali I be in time?” he asked the groom, as he hurriedly 
climbed into it and took the reins. 

“ Ag much as you will, sir, I’m afraid,” answered the man ; “ the 
Squire was a-sinking fast when I come away.” 

Oswald asked no more questions, but gave the horse his head, 
and in as short a time as could be was within sight of the lodge 
of Bletchingham Hall. Some one ran out and opened the gate as 
he approached ; so that he passed through without slackening 
speed, and in another ten minutes or so pulled up before the 
house. The butler who opened the door shook his head, but 
stood aside, without speaking, as a slim, fair-haired girl stepped 
quickly across the hall, and held out her hand to Oswald. 

“Too late?” he asked. 

She made a sign of assent, and he followed her into the library, 
where a fire had been lighted, for the season was autumn and the 
evenings were chilly. “I wish you could have seen him,” the 
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girl said; “he wanted to say good-bye to you. But it would 
have made no difference if you had been here hours ago, for he 
was unconscious nearly all day.” 

She had a soft voice, rather low in pitch, and the placid self- 
possessed manner which is so often noticeable in those who have 
led secluded lives. 

“T came as quickly as I could,” Oswald said; “the night mail 
had left Paris before your telegram was delivered to me.” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, “we knew you could not possibly 
arrive until this evening. Of course I would have let you know 
sooner if either he or I had thought that there was the slightest 
danger ; but it seemed to be nothing more than a cold.” She 
added presently : “ He really had no suffering at all, and he was 
quite content to go. No one could have wished for an easier 
death. He told me to give you his love.” 

Oswald was touched by the simple words; for simplicity 
always touched him. In his own life it could not be said that 
the loss of his father would create any perceptible blank, though 
he had been honestly attached to the old man, and though, as 
has been said, he was remorsefully conscious of having fallen 
somewhat short in his duty towards him; but to Gertrude 
Heywood the event which had just occurred must needs be an 
important and a distressing one. Whither was she henceforth 
to look for a home? Who—except some potential husband— 
could replace to her the friend who had left her all alone in the 
world? It would have been excusable if she had indulged in 
some of those plaintive murmurings which so frequently do duty 
for unselfish sorrow; and Oswald, who abhorred humbug in 
every shape and form, was grateful to her for her placid accept- 
ance of what was certain to happen sooner or later. 

“ What will you do, Gertrude ?” he asked rather abruptly. 

“Oh, I think that is all settled,” she replied. “Grandpapa 
and I often talked it over, and he said he meant to leave me a 
little money. I shall live with Aunt Charlotte, if she will have 
me. And most likely she will.” 

“Do you like your Aunt Charlotte?” asked Oswald, who had 
once met this sister of the late Colonel Heywood’s and had not 
been greatly fascinated by her. 

Gertrude hesitated for a moment. “Not very much,’ she 
answered, “but I don’t think she will object to receiving me if I 
pay my share of the expenses.” 

“T was thinking of whether you might not object. What 
about your brother ?” 

“Qh, I could not live with him,” Gertrude declared. “He has 
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no settled home, and it would be a great tie upon him, and I 
would not for the world suggest such a thing. Poor Tom!” 

“Why do you say ‘ poor Tom’? ” Oswald inquired. 

“Because I am afraid grandpapa has left him nothing. 
Grandpapa always thought badly of him—I don’t know why— 
and he has been unfortunate in many ways. You see, if you had 
not been born, he would certainly have inherited this place.” 

“Quite so; and perhaps he would have developed into some- 
thing a little more resembling a squire than I can hope to become.’ 

“ Well, I really think he would. Tom knows so many things, 
and he can make himself at home anywhere.” 

“So I have always understood. Do you suppose that my 
father expected me to live here?” 

“Oh, dear, no! He knew quite well that you could not 
possibly do that.” 

“It is within my capacity to do disagreeable things. Did he 
wish it?” 

“Of course he would have wished it if he had thought that 
you could bring yourself to it; but he knew that you couldn't. 
He used to say that he hoped you wouldn’t let the place. He 
thought you might make it your headquarters, and that you 
might have friends down for the shooting and so on.” 

“Tsee. Candidly now, Gertrude, and quite between ourselves 
—do you consider that your brother Tom has any claim upon 
me?” 

“In the way of money, do you mean? Certainly not. You 
could not offer him money, and I am sure he would not accept it 
if you did. Still he is your nephew, you know. Perhaps you 
might sometimes remember that.” 

“JT will endeavour to remember it. Gertrude, do you know 
that you are avery singular person? You seem to me to bea 
perfectly honest woman.” 

She did not in the least understand what he meant; she did 
not see how easy it would have been for her, by straining a point, 
to make out a strong case on her brother’s behalf; but then it 
never occurred to her to strain points. 

“T suppose you intend that for a compliment?” she said; 
“but do you really think that women are less honest than 
men?” 

“T really do,” he answered; “such has been my experience of 
them. At the same time, I don’t mean to say that they are 
always consciously dishonest; and self-deception is common to 
both sexes, no doubt. But I fancy that we are a little bit less 
given that way than you.” 
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“In what way did you expect that I should deccive myself?” 
Gertrude asked. 
But to this query she received no reply. 


Carter III, 


OSWALD’S NEPHEW. 


OswaLp Kennepy was often called conceited by people who 
did not know much about him. Probably he had only himself 
to blame for that, and certainly he was not the man to care what 
view might be taken of his character by anybody in the world, 
save some half-dozen persons at the outside. Gertrude, it must 
be confessed, had thought him a little conceited for asserting that 
the generality of women are dishonest, and that men and women 
are alike prone to self-deception—which was as much as to imply 
that he himself was superior to the weaknesses of his neighbours. 
As a matter of fact, he was well aware that he possessed no 
immunity of the kind. He had heard a good deal at odd times 
about his nephew Tom, and was conscious that he would not be 
sorry to be provided with a decent excuse for ignoring that 
personage. He admitted to himself, while lying awake at night, 
that his question to Gertrude had been in some degree prompted 
by a hope that she might, wittingly or unwittingly, furnish him 
with such an excuse. However, she had not done so, and even if 
she had, he probably would not have taken advantage of it, for 
he could not help feeling that Tom had a very distinct claim 
upon him. Moreover, he agreed with Gertrude that it was not 
one which could be discharged by means of a cheque, large or 
small, though he differed from her as to the probability of Tom’s 
refusing anything that might be offered to him. 

On the following day it became apparent that one step, at all 
events, towards the establishment of friendly relations with his 
nephew would have to be made forthwith; for he learnt from 
Gertrude that Tom was in London. Of course, therefore, an 
opportunity of attending his grandfather’s funeral, should he 
desire to do so, must be given him; and Gertrude seemed pleased 
when Oswald proposed that she should write and invite her 
brother to come down to Bletchingham for a few days. 

“Perhaps,” added the new owner, “ you would like to ask your 
aunt also. Or if there is any other lady whom you would care 
to have with you, I hope you will remember that this is still your 
home.” 

But Gertrude did not want anyone except Tom, and preferred 
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that even he should not arrive before the day of the funeral. 
“Grandpapa was my only real friend,” she said in her quiet way, 
and with a pathos which was all the more real for being unac- 
companied by any faltering of the voice, “and now that he is 
gone I would rather be left quite to myself for a time. When 
one is in trouble it is always best to be alone; don’t you think 
so?” 

“Yes, I think so,” answered Oswald kindly; “but then I am 
a lonely sort of person. I didn’t know that you would feel as I 
do.” 

He was very sorry for the poor girl, the peaceful, unbroken 
current of whose existence was about to be diverted into an un- 
known channel, which might possibly prove to be a stony one; 
but as he had no adequate verbal consolation to offer, he re- 
frained from the utterance of sympathetic inanities, and did what 
he supposed to be the most considerate thing that he could do 
by respecting her wish for solitude. His own time was fully 
occupied with those arrangements and inquiries and interviews 
which the death of the head of a family entails; it was only for 
a short time after dinner every evening that he held converse 
with his niece, and learnt incidentally how all her affections and 
interests were centred round the estate over which she had held 
sway as mistress forsolong. It wasa great pity that she should be 
torn away from it and from her poor people and her Sunday-schools 
and so forth ; but what could he do? He did not as yet know 
what he himself meant to do. 

A certain amount of pomp and circumstance must needs attend 
the burial of a considerable landed proprietor. Oswald, whose 
personal leanings were unconventional, but who had learnt that 
it is seldom worth while to wage war against conventionality, 
assented with a good grace to what, as he was given to under- 
Stand, was expected of him. Due notice was given to the 
neighbours, so that the requisite string of private carriages 
might be forthcoming ; the relatives of the dead man—far-away 
relatives for the most part—were begged to spend a night at 
Bletchingham, and on the appointed day an imposing cortige 
wound its way across the park to the village church, beneath 
which many forgotten Kennedys were being slowly resolved into 
their original elements. After the religious rites had been 
carried out, and when a few neighbouring magnates had par- 
taken of a lugubrious luncheon, and had departed, came the 
reading of the will, a formality which excited little interest 
among those who assembled in the library to give ear to it. As 
had been foreseen, something like two-thirds of the late Mr. 
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Kennedy’s personalty, amounting to the unexpectedly large sum 
of £18,000, was bequeathed to his granddaughter Gertrude 
Heywood; his grandson Thomas got £1,000; there were the 
ordinary legacies to executors and servants, and the residue went 
to his son Oswald. 

Bletchingham being situated within twenty miles of the 
metropolis, there was no need for the collateral Kennedys to 
spend the night in a house of mourning, when they might so 
easily run up to town by the afternoon express and go to the 
play. Therefore they one and all declined, with thanks, the 
hospitality offered to them, and before nightfall Oswald was left 
free to take stock of his only remaining guest, the nephew who 
was his senior by ten years, and whom, as it had chanced, he had 
never met before. He was not predisposed in favour of the man ; 
reports had reached him which were not greatly to the latter’s 
advantage. From various quarters he had been informed that he 
was uncle to a loose fish, an adventurer, one given to dabbling in 
stocks and shares, and mixed up with dubious financial specula- 
tions. In fact, he expected to find his nephew something a little 
short of a gentleman. Nevertheless, as he was not easily 
prejudiced, he was ready to judge this and all other fellow- 
creatures rather by the evidence of his own senses than by hear- 
say ; and his senses conveyed to him, upon the whole, a more agree- 
able impression of Mr. Thomas Heywood than he had ventured 
to anticipate. What he saw was a man, bordering on middle age, 
who had preserved the aspect and manners of a youth—a hand- 
some, good-natured-looking fellow, with curly brown hair and 
twinkling blue eyes and a reddish moustache ; a man whose years 
were discernible rather in the incipient stoutness of his figure 
than in his face; a man who might possibly be a dupe, but who 
bore no outward indications of the knave. Now there are not 
many knaves of thirty-seven who look like possible dupes. 

The first opportunity that Oswald had of serutinising him 
closely was in the entrance-hall, where the two men were left 
standing together after the last of their kinsmen had driven 
away. “Shall we take a stroll across the park before dinner ?” 
Oswald suggested. “I have nothing to do, nor have you, I 
suppose?” 

Tom assented with alacrity. ‘‘ Come on,” said he, “and let’s 
have a look round the old place. I haven’t seen it since I was a 
boy.” He added, with a frankness which did him no harm in the 
estimation of his companion: “ You know, I can’t pretend to be 
awfully cut up about my grandfather’s death, though he did 
remember me to the extent of a thousand pounds in his will. He 
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has cut me dead for the last ten years, and I dare say he wouldn’t 
have shed many tears if I had broken my neck or got shot out 
West.” 

There was no disputing the plausibility of that surmise. 
“You have lived in the Western States, then?” said Oswald 
interrogatively. 

“Yes; off and on. I’ve lived in a lot of places and tried my 
hand at most things and dropped my money pretty generally. If 
ever I have a son, which isn’t over and above likely, I sha’n’t send 
him to the United States to make his fortune. You can keep 
yourself alive there by working hard; but then I don’t know why 
you shouldn’t do that at home. All things considered, England 
is good enough for me.” 

Oswald made no immediate rejoinder. One can hardly offer 
advice to a man ten years older than oneself, nor does one like to 
cross-question such a man as to his means of livelihood; so they 
walked briskly across the grass beyond the flower-garden for a 
minute or two in silence. Beneath a tall beech, the trunk of 
which was reddened by the sunset, Tom came to an abrupt 
standstill. 

“T recollect,” said he, “ my pony bolting across the park with 
me, and I hit my head against a branch of this same blessed old 
tree and came no end of a cropper. I’ve got the mark on my 
forehead now. I suppose I must have been about six years old 
then, and you weren’t born.” 

Was it in the best of taste to allude to that period? Possibly 
not; yet the remark was made quite spontaneously and good- 
humouredly, and was not without its effect on Oswald, who, 
however, allowed it to pass unanswered. 

“It’s a queer sort of world that we live in,’ Tom resumed, 
when they had walked a little farther—‘ you haven’t got such a 
thing as a cigarette about you, have you? Thanks very much. 
Yes; it’s a queer, up-and-down sort of world. Fancy my being 
back here again at the age of seven-and-thirty, and my grand- 
father, who was an old man when I was a child, having only just 
died, leaving me the magnificent sum of a thousand pounds by way 
of inheritance! The day when I ran my head up against that 
tree there was a fine fuss, I can tell you, ard a groom was sent off 
as hard as he could gallop to fetch the doctor. You have no idea 
what a precious piece of goods I was then.” 

“T have always felt,’ observed Oswald, “that I owe you an 
apology for having been born. The only extenuating circumstance 
that I can plead is that my consent was not asked before I was 
launched into the world. If I had been consulted, and if I had 
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been told what lay before me, I should probably have declined to 
upset existing arrangements.” 

Tom laughed. He had a low, indolent, good-humoured kind of 
laugh which conveyed to all who heard it the conviction that he 
must be a good fellow. ‘Oh, I don’t know,” he said; “I expect 
you'd have chosen to live and take your chance. I should, I 
know ; though I’ve had a rather rougher time of it than you have, 
not to speak of future prospects. Pray, don’t distress yonrself 
about having cut me out; I don’t bear any grudge against you. 
I thought you a great nuisance at the time, I confess P 

“Tt would have been very extraordinary if you had not,” inter- 
polated Oswald. 

“T suppose it would. ButI got over that feeling long ago, 
and I have often wished to know you, though it didn’t seem to be 
exactly my place to make the first advances. Shall we agree to 
be fast friends now?” he asked, turning round to his uncle with 
asmile. “ Better late than never.” 

Some years before Oswald would have answered “ yes” heartily, 
and in spite of the deep-rooted mistrust of unknown and untried 
persons with which experience had imbued him, he was more 
than half inclined todo so now. He did not, however, yield to 
the impulse. “My dear fellow,” said he, “you will think me 
abominably uncivil, but the truth is that I attach rather more 
meaning to the word friendship than most people do, and I 
couldn’t call myself any man’s friend without having seen a good 
deal of him. I hope we shall see a good deal of one another now, 
though.” 

For one instant Tom’s face changed. He threw an oblique 
glance at his uncle which the latter, to whom the habit of close 
observation had become a second nature, did not fail to note. 
But the cloud passed away as rapidly as it had come, and it was 
with no diminution of his previous good-humour that Tom said: 
“Quite right; it don’t do to take people upon trust in this 
wicked world, and of course I may be a consummate ruffian, for 

anything that you know. The unlucky thing is that I'm not 
likely to have many opportunities of winning your esteem; for I 
shall be off to America again before long, I suppose.” 

“But you said just now that England was good enough for 
you,” Oswald remarked. 

“Did I really? Then I must have thought so just now. I 
don’t very often think the same thing for two minutes together. 
That’s just the sort of fellow I am,” continued Tom, in an 

outburst of confidence. “I’m always taking things up and then 
getting sick of them and dropping them. A hard-headed, perse- 
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vering chap who had had my chances would have been a rich 
man by now, I dare say. You, for instance. I should think you 
had first-class business capacities; only of course you'll never 
have the chance of turning them to account.” 

“T hope you won’t be ina hurry to leave England,” said Oswald, 
' ignoring the compliment. ‘ Have you any definite plans?” 

“Lots of ’em,” answered Tom. “Might I ask for another 
cigarette? Thanks. I know of more than one real good thing, 
if only one had the capital. There’s my thousand pounds, to be 
sure; but a thousand pounds doesn’t give one a very large share 
in a business, does it? Still, I might find employment as 
secretary or manager to a company; and in that case I should 
stop on in London.” 

“Yes, I was thinking that it might be a comfort to your 
sister to have you near her.” 

“Ah, poor girl, yes! This will be a sad break-up for her. 
Going to Jive with Aunt Charlotte, she tells me. Regular old 
cat, Aunt Charlotte! Hates me like poison, too. You have no 
idea what a horrid old woman Aunt Charlotte is.” 

“From what you tell me, I should think she must be. I shall 
try to persuade Gertrude to remain here for the present, at all 
events ; and perhaps, if you don’t find it too appallingly dull, you 
will keep us company.” 

“ Well—thank you. I’ve nothing particular to do just now, 
and I should enjoy prowling about and renewing acquaintance 
with the haunts of my childhood. I have always thought of 
Bletchingham as home, you know—-the only real home I ever 
had.” Tom paused and sighed. “So that is the old lake, 
looking just the same as ever! Is it as full of tench and carp 
and perch as it used to be? You wouldn’t know, though. Upon 
my word, I think I must come and drop a line in here to-morrow, 
jast for the sake of old times. Shooting pretty good still, I 
suppose ?” 

“T can’t tell you,” answered Oswald; ‘“‘I haven’t fired a shot 
here for years. But if you will stay and give it a trial I shall be 
very much indebted to you.” 

The conversation during the remainder of the walk turned 
chiefly upon sporting topics, of which Mr. Thomas Heywood 
discoursed with an air of knowledge and experience. There was 
no denying that he;was a pleasant fellow; and yet that critical 
uncle of his was not quite sure that he liked or understood him. 
Nine people out of ten would have felt no doubt upon either 
point ; but Oswald took note of details which would have escaped 
the attention of nine people out of ten. 
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* Not such a fool as he is pleased to make himself out,” was his 
mental verdict. ‘He may have put his case forcibly simply 
because it is a forcible case; but then again he may not. Am I 
to offer him a temporary home and provide him with money for 
speculative enterpr.ses? All things considered, perhaps we will 
wait a little bit.” 
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THE LADY ON THE BAY COB. 


At the end of a week Oswald knew little or nothing more of his 
nephew than he had known on the first day. Tom shot, fished, 
and roamed about the estate, entering into conversation with every 
man, woman, and child that he met, and earning golden opinions 
from many persons who were not of the new Squire’s analytical 
turn; but nothing that he said or did was of a nature to throw 
fresh light upon his character, and Oswald was forced to the 
conclusion that he was either a kindly, impetuous, overgrown 
schoolboy, or a singularly clever actor. It was of course far more 
likely that he was the former than the latter. Oswald admitted 
that, and was a little ashamed of suspicions which he was careful 
not to reveal. Nevertheless, while keeping upon excellent terms 
with his guest, he abstained from offering him any substantial 
help, pecuniary or other, being perhaps deterred from doing so as 
much by a certain subdued air of expectancy which showed itself 
from time to time upon Tom’s face as by anything else. “He 
wonders what I am going to do for him. Well, he must wonder 
a little longer, because I don’t know yet myself,” Oswald thought. 

One morning he received a letter from Mrs. Worsley, the 
“ Aunt Charlotte” under whose roof Gertrude had told him that 
she hoped to find a home. Mrs. Worsley wrote as follows, in the 
irritatingly illegible hand which superior women seem, for some 
reason or other, to affect : 


“250, Ladbroke Square, Notting Hill, W. 
“Dear Mr. Kennepy,— 


“ My niece Gertrude Heywood, as you are doubtless aware, 
proposes to take up her abode with me. I have nothing to urge 
against an arrangement which, under the circumstances, may be 
considered natural, except that I have not hitherto found Gertrude 
a very congenial companion. She has already stayed with me 
upon several occasions, and I have noticed, not without regret, 
that our tastes and interests do not coincide. I think, therefore, 
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that before we commit ourselves to a final decision it would be 
well that she should pay me a visit of, say, a month. I shall be 
happy to receive her as my guest for the period named. If, on its 
expiration, she should desire to remain here as a permanent 
inmate, she will of course have to take her share of our joint 
expenditure, as I understand that she will be well able to do. I 
am not rich; nor, if I were, should I feel justified in diverting my 
surplus income from the charitable undertakings which I have so 
much at heart. 

“T have written to Gertrude to tell her that my spare room 
will be vacant on Monday next. 

“Enclosed you will find prospectuses of the Hopeless Idici 
Association, the Emancipated Kitchenmaids’ Institute, and the 
Society for affording relief to Deserving Persons Out of Place. 
All these are causes well worthy of support, and I venture io 
hope that, in your present position of increased affluence, you will 
be disposed to contribute liberally to funds which are much in 
need of liberal contributions. 

“T am, dear Mr. Kennedy, 
“ Truly yours, 
“CHARLOTTE WorSsLEY. 


“T ought perhaps to add that, in the event of Gertrude’s 
deciding to share my establishment, I must absolutely decline 
to receive the visits of her brother Thomas, a man whom, rightly 
or wrongly, I consider unfit to be admitted into the house of any 
honest gentlewoman.” 

The most important portion of feminine correspondence is 
proverbially contained in the postscript; and Mrs. Worsley (who 
indeed was not particularly feminine) had unconsciously 
exemplified a theory which she would have been the first to 
deride. To assert that a man is unfit to enter the house of any 
honest gentlewoman is rather a strong thing to say, and Oswald 
would have been glad if his correspondent had deigned to assign 
causes for her judgment. Of course, however, he did not make 
any illusion to it in informing Gertrude that he had heard from 
her aunt, but merely inquired whether the proposition submitted 
to him was agreeable to her. 

She replied that it was. “It is always best to let Aunt 
Charlotte have her own way,” she said. ‘“ At the end of a month 
we shall be just where we are now, so far as suiting one another 
is concerned, only then she will always be able to tell me that 
the kind of life which I shall lead with her is what I have 
deliberately chosen.” : 
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“But is it the kind of life that you would deliberately choose ?” 
Oswald inquired. 

“T don’t think it would be, if I were free to choose; but I am 
not free, and, after all, very few people are. Aunt Charlotte is 
really very good; people only dislike her because the hardest side 
of heris the outside. I think I should be able to get on with her 
very well if she had not such an unfortunate prejudice against 
Tom.” 

“Old ladies often take unreasonable prejudices,” Oswald re- 
marked. 

“Oh, she has reasons, only they are not good ones. She once 
lost some money through Tom ; that is, she put some money into 
a speculation in which he was concerned, and the speculation 
failed. Grandpapa did the same. Neither of them lost much— 
nothing like as much as he did—yet it seemed to set them both 
against him.” 

“Such experiences frequently have a warping effect upon the 
judgment,” said Oswald gravely. “Still, if Mrs. Worsley has 
nothing worse than that to accuse your brother of, I think she 
should try to forgive him.” 

“She has nothing else to accuse him of: what else could she 
have? She says he is reckless and speculative.” 

“ Which may possibly be true.” 

“ But is not all commerce speculation ?” Gertrude asked. 

“T don’t know; my ignorance of matters connected with trade 
cannot be surpassed. But I take it that in that, as in all other 
pursuits, the essential thing is to be successful.” 

“ And poor Tom is always unlucky,” sighed Gertrude. 

“Ah, that is serious. There can be no doubt that it is very 
wrong to be unlucky, and I don’t wonder at your aunt’s dis- 
pleasure with a man who is invariably afflicted in that way.” 
Oswald paused for a moment, and then made up his mind to add: 
“T wouldn’t go in for speculation, if I were you.” 

The girl’s cheeks flushed slightly. “1f Tom wants my money he 
shall have it,” she returned, in a tone of decision, which surprised 
her monitor not a little. “Iam sure grandpapa knew that. He 
might have left my fortune in trust for me ; but he did not, you see.” 

“T wish to goodness he had!” exclaimed Oswald, a good deal 
alarmed. 

“Why should you wish that? I have no one to care for but 
Tom, and I would a thousand times rather help him than be rich 
myself and see him poor. Only—” here she hesitated, and twisted 
her fingers together nervously—“I hope that you won’t think 
yourself bound to help him.” 
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“Why not? Iam richer than you.” 

“But you are not his brother, and it is altogether different ; 
and I should not at all like you to lose money through him. It is 
so hateful to be always reminded of that kind of thing.” 

“Tf I lose money through him—but I sha’n’t, if I can help it—I 
will promise never to remind you of the circumstance,” said 
Oswald, smiling. 

He was half touched, half indignant. She could hardly have 
told him in more unequivocal terms that she had no belief in her 
brother’s financial genius, and some lurking doubt as to his 
absolute honesty; but he knew better than to force counsels of 
prudence upon her. She could do what she pleased with her own ; 
and opposition, as he was well aware, is the very last thing that 
is likely to deter a woman from ruining herself with her eyes 
open. Before evening he wrote, in reply to the letter which he 
had received : 


“My pear Mrs. Worstey, 

“ Gertrude tells me that she has accepted your kind invita- 
tion, and is disposed to look favourably upon the provisional 
arrangement which you suggest. Iam sorry to hear that you 
have so poor an opinion of her brother, to whom she seems 
pardonably attached; and I presume that your objection is to 
receiving him personally, and that you will not forbid the brother 
and sister to meet from time to time at your house. 

“T enclose a small contribution for the relief of the deserving 
persons who are out of place. One cannot, unfortunately, sub- 
scribe to all the benevolent funds in the land, and in making a 
selection, one is naturally swayed by considerations of individual 
sympathy. 

“TI shall probably be in London before long, and will then, 
with your permission, do myself the honour of calling upon you. 

“ Believe me, very truly yours, 
“ Oswatp Krnnepy.” 


Tom, on hearing of his sister’s projected departure, announced 
that he would bring his visit to Bletchingham to an end on the 
same day and would see her safely to her destination. “I can’t 
afford to live the life of an idle man, you see,” he explained, 
“and I ought to be looking about me for some berth or other. 
Perhaps I might run down for a few days later on, if you'll 
have me, and give the pheasants a turn.” 

“T hope you will come here as often as you feel inclined, and 
that you won’t think of waiting for a formal invitation,” answered 
Oswald, who could hardly say less. 
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His conscience accused him of having been barely hospitable, 
and certainly not over generous, as he stood watching the carriage 
which bore his nephew and niece away towards the station; yet 
when he asked himself what more he could have done for either of 
them under existing circumstances, he was able to reply truth- 
fully that he really didn’t know. 

Tom, who had obtained his sister’s permission to light a 
cigarette in the carriage, remarked: “That is the oldest young 
man I have ever come across.” 

‘*T like him,” said Gertrude. 

“Yes? Well, I daresay he isn’t a bad fellow when you get to 
know him; but I should think that would take such a precious 
long time that it’s almost a question whether life isn’t a year or 
so too short for the process. Does he mean to live here, do you 
suppose ?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem likely. He has never been accustomed to a 
country life, and he would find it unbearably monotonous, I am 
sure.” 

“ Ah, well!” sighed Tom, “the good things of this world are 
thrown away upon some people. To have a nice estate, with 
good hunting and shooting, and to have an income large enough 
to enable me to run away for a month or two from time to time, 
would do me well enough ; but then I’m a modest mortal, and it 
takes very little to please me. That young uncle of ours will be 
bored all his life long; and if one is going to be bored, one might 
as well be poor as rich.” 

Whatever Oswald’s ultimate destiny might be, it is certain that 
he was horribly bored for the first few days after he was left in 
solitary state at Bletchingham. To solitude of a certain kind he 
was habituated ; that is to say, that he did not much mind eating 
his meals alone; but such state as is involved in eating them 
under the supervision of a butler and two footmen was novel and 
irksome to him, and he felt that such a life must speedily become 
intolerable. Yet it was perhaps his duty to live at Bletchingham. 
It had evidently been his father’s wish that he should do so, and 
his father’s wish was the more binding upon him because the old 
man had taken no steps to enforce it, but had seemed to be 
resigned to the fact that he had a son whom nothing would 
persuade to accept the position allotted to him by Providence. 
Besides, his father had in all probability been right: a landed 
proprietor has no business to be an absentee. So this luckless 
cosmopolitan set to work to interest himself in a microcosm, and 
met with such a measure of success as might have been antici- 
pated, Anything more profoundly uninteresting than the 
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management of the Bletchingham estate it was impossible to 
conceive. There was, in fact, nothing to manage; everything 
had gone as if by clockwork for years past, and was likely so to 
continue. Here and there, owing to the bad price of cereals, 
there was a possibility of loss, a prospect of abatement of rents to 
be considered; but really this was of no importance. ‘“ Let them 
have their twenty per cent. off, or whatever it is that they want,” 
said Oswald; and there was an end of the matter. 

Now the question was whether a sense of duty was strong 
enough to sustain a man in the daily performance of purely 
automatic functions. “I suppose,” mused Oswald, “that they 
will make me a magistrate; once a fortnight I shall dine with 
one of the neighbouring hawbucks and about as often the neigh- 
bouring hawbucks will dine with me; during the winter there 
will be a few big shoots and I shall hunt regularly with the 
Surrey hounds ; I shall absent myself for a couple of months or 
so in the summer, and from March to June there will be a period 
when no human being will be induced to stay with me, and when 
there will be literally and absolutely nothing to do. To a 
married man with a large family such an existence might be 
possible, though it would hardly be amusing ; but for a bachelor 
penal servitude would, upon the whole, have fewer terrors. I 
really don’t see what course is open to me, except to marry one of 
the hawbuck’s daughters and acquire a large family as speedily 
as possible.” 

He was wandering aimlessly about his domain, one misty 
autumn afternoon, when this gloomy prognostication of his fate 
presented itself to him. The muffled beat of a horse’s hoofs 
behind him caused him to turn his head, and there, as if to 
embody his vision, was a young lady, mounted upon a bay cob 
and apparently unattended by any groom, cantering towards him 
across the grass. Well, if this was a specimen of the average 
hawkuck’s daughter, preconceived impressions would have to be 
modified a little, Oswald thought ; for as the fair equestrian drew 
nearer, he perceived that she was not only a very pretty but a 
very well turned-out young lady. Her habit fitted her slim 
figure to perfection; her hat, her collar, her gloves were all of 
the most recent and orthodox fashion ; and as for her face—well, 
a mere fleeting glimpse of dark hair, grey eyes, a short, straight 
nose and a creamy complexion cannot, even in the scrutiny of the 
keenest observer, convey much more than a vague impression of 
beauty ; but Oswald thought he should very much like to have 
the chance of examining these charms a little more closely. She 
gave him an undecided sort of bow as she passed, and then, after 
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cantering on for a short distance, drew rein, wheeled round and 
trotted back. 

“T thought,” said she, smiling, “that I ought to explain that I 
am not a trespasser. You are Mr. Kennedy, I suppose?” 

Oswald, with his hat in his hand, admitted his identity. 

“T was sure you must be; and it looks rather cool to be riding 
through your park. But I am not taking liberiies, really ; I have 
been up to call at the house. Not upon you, of course; I went, 
expecting to see Gertrude Heywood, who is a friend of mine; and 
I am very sorry to hear that she has gone away for good.” 

“You cannot be more sorry than I am,” Oswald answered ; 
“but although she has gone away for the present, I hope she 
will come back soon and often.” 

“She is not going to live with you, then?” the young lady 
asked quickly. 

“ Well——” said Oswald, with a faint smile; for really such 
an arrangement had not yet presented itself to him as practicable. 

The stranger coloured a little. “I beg your pardon,” she said ; 
“T suppose it wouldn’t do. I haven’t been living in these parts 
long, and I always fancied somehow that you must be——” 

“ An old fogey ?” suggested Oswald. 

“Well, I thought you would probably be at least middle-aged. 
People’s uncles generally are, you know, aren’t they ?” 

There was an inflection of reproach in her voice which made 
Oswald laugh outright. “I’m an anachronism,” he answered. 
“T am very sorry ; still, when you come to think of it, it isn’t 
altogether my fault that I came into the world at the tail of a 
generation. It would have simplified matters, no doubt, if I 
hadn’t come into the world at all; but here I am, and it can’t be 
helped.” 

The lady on the bay cob smiled, gazed consideringly at Oswald, 
as though to judge by the look of him whether his existence were 
a thing to be thankful for or to regret; then, seeming suddenly 
to recollect that this interview was somewhat irregular, gathered 
up her reins and turned her horse’s head away. She looked over 
her shoulder to say: “ When you write to Gertrude, perhaps you 
would kindly give her my love, and tell her I think she might 
have allowed me a chance of bidding her good-bye.” 

“T don’t correspond with my niece,” Oswald answered; “but I 
will make a point of writing to her to deliver your message. 
Only I don’t know from whom I am to describe it as coming.” 

“Oh, I forgot! My name is Mowbray—Stella Mowbray. I am 
living with my cousin, Mrs. Farnaby, whom I believe you know.” 

Oswald shook his head. ‘I ought to know her, no doubt; but 
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I’m afraid I don’t. I have been so very little at Bletchingham of 
late years, and when | have been here I have seen next to nothing 
of the neighbours.” 

“At any rate, I think you must know her father, Major 
Pycroft.” 

“To be sure I do! Can Mis. Farnaby be my old friend Kate 
Pycroft, who used to be one of the beauties of the county when I 
was a boy? I knew that she had married long ago, and that she 
had lost her husband; but I didn’t know that she had returned to 
Surrey.” 

“She has not been here very long. She has taken a house 
which goes by the ridiculous name of the Nest.” 

“T remember it perfectly ; a very pretty little thatched house 
covered with creepers.” 

Miss Mowbray nodded. “The thatch remains. Picturesque 
but dangerous. Kate says we shall all be burnt in our beds some 
fine night.” 

“T trust you will take every possible precaution against fire. 
You and Mrs. Farnaby would probably escape in any case, because, 
if I remember rightly, it would always be practicable at a pinch 
to scramble down from the first-floor windows with the help of the 
creepers ; but it would be a thousand pities to sacrifice a house 
with a thatched roof. Very soon there will be no more thatched 
houses in England.” 

“Whereas there will always be plenty of women. That is too 
true; though it would have shown kindly feeling on your part to 
avoid emphasising the fact. Some women are useful, nevertheless, 
just as some men are altogether useless. Gertrude Heywood, for 
instance, was of great use in this parish.” 

“ While I, who have in a sort of way replaced her, am likely to 
prove myself a very inefficient substitute. I appreciate the force 
of your retort to the stricture which I didn’t make. Are you, too, 
interested in parish work ?” 

Miss Mowbray had put her cob in motion and was proceeding at 
a foot’s pace across the grass, Oswald walking beside her. “TI try 
to be of some use to the poor, if that is what you mean,” she 
answered. “I don’t take up quite the same line as Gertrude; I 
don’t distribute beef-tea and jellies and tracts; though I am sure 
that beef-tea and jellies are good things, and I dare say the tracts 
nfiy be good also—for a certain order of minds. What I should 
like to do, if I could, would be to raise these unfortunate savages 
—for they really are nothing else—to something above a mere 
animal existence; to show them that there are things in the 
world worth having besides food, drink, and raiment, or even what 
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they call “ getting salvation.” As matters stand at present, it 
seems as if not only creature comforts, but music, literature, and 
art as well, were reserved solely for the rich.” 

Oswald suppressed a smile—not so quickly but that his com- 
panion caught sight of its brief passage across his face. “ And 
what is your method of appealing to the higher bucolic intelli- 
gence ?” heinquired. “ Shelly and Browning, or window-gardening 
and the teachings of the Kyrle Society ?” 

Miss Mowbray’s grey eyes flashed and her short upper lip 
curled disdainfully. “It is so easy to sneer!” she exclaimed. 
“T always wonder why anybody but a street-boy should think it 
worth while to laugh at his neighbours. Did you ever in all your 
life meet with a single individual who could not be made to seem 
ridiculous? Even you yourself, astonishing as it may appear to 
you—yes, even you, I believe, might strike some very humorous 
persons as a more or less absurd spectacle.” 

“ Any spectacle more absurd than myself in the character of a 
country squire,” answered Oswald tranquilly, “it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive. Humorous persons will, no doubt, find me out 
before long; still I am sure that, as a general thing, they will be 
too kind-hearted to laugh at me to my face, and I hope that not 
many of them will be so extremely peppery as to attack me tooth 
and nail whenever I ask an innocent question for the sake of 
information. I really did want to know how you set to work to 
humanise the masses; and how was I to guess that the mere 
mention of Shelley and the Kyrle Society would make you sc 
angry ?” 

“When you know me better, Mr. Kennedy,” returned Miss 
Mowbray, with great dignity—“ that is, if you ever do know me 
better—you will find that the very last thing in the world that 
would be likely to rouse me to anger is threadbare sarcasm. I 
don’t wish to be rude; but really you must excuse my telling you 
that your opinion is not quite of such supreme importance to me 
as to make me lose my temper about it.” 

“Of course it could not possibly be of any importance to you at 
all,” agreed Oswald, who was enjoying this conversation immensely. 
“Tam persuaded that you are as free from irritability as I am 
from the faintest intention of sarcasm. But, if it isn’t being too 
persistent, might I venture to repeat my question? Because, as 
I said before, I really want to know. How do you set about 
humanising the masses?” 

Miss Mowbray reined up her steed with a jerk and looked her 
questioner straight in the face. “I give penny-readings, then,” 
she answered defiantly. ‘Ising to them and play to them, and 
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occasionally some gentlemen who are not afraid of being snig- 
gered at by foo—— by superior persons are kind enough to help 
me by reading to them. There!” 

“So it seems that I was not so very far wrong, after all. Do 
any of your colleagues give you extracts from Shelley ” 

“No, they don’t,” answered Miss Mowbray snappishly ; “ they 
confine themselves for the most part to ‘Pickwick’ and the ‘ In- 
goldsby Legends.’” She laughed a little in spite of herself. 
“But is very good of them to take so much trouble, all the same,” 
she added. 

“Very. Might I be allowed to take part in the performance 
some day? My répertoire is a little bit longer than the one that 
you mention.” 

“You!” Miss Mowbray’s features expressed infinite con- 
tempt. 

“Why not? I, too, long to civilise the benighted majority ; I, 
too, am prepared to sacrifice my personal comfort by reading ele- 
gant extracts aloud from a platform. And as Iam neither blind 
nor dumb, I can’t see why I shouldn’t do it.” 

“Tf you are prepared to sacrifice your personal comfort to the 
extent of dining early, I know no reason why you shouldn’t,” 
Miss Mowbray assented, with a malicious smile; “and you may 
count with absolute certainty upon amusing one member of your 
audience. I shall make a note of your promise and remind you 
of it some day, perhaps. In the meantime, good-night.” 

“ Good-night, Miss Mowbray. I won’t fail to report your com- 
plaint to Gertrude, and if she has any excuse to bring forward, it 
shall be duly communicated to you.” 

“Oh, thanks; but on second thoughts, I don’t know that I need 
trouble you. I have her'address in London, and it would perhaps 
be a simpler plan to write to her myself.” 

She inclined her head slightly, and, starting the cob at a hand- 
gallop, was soon out of sight. 

As for Oswald, his face, as he returned towards the house, was 
several degrees less long than it had been before this encounter. 
After all, he thought, there might be some mitigating circum- 
stances connected with the fate which seemed to be marked out 
for him. 
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CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LAMPS 
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J. R. NEAVE & CO., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND: 
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‘LOUIS’ VELVETEEN 


The strictest examiner may try every test of touch and sight without discovering that 
these are other than the Genoa Velvets they so closely resemble; while the peculiar arrange- 
ments resulting in the Fast Woven Pile enable them to stand interminable wear that would 
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